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THE ORATION ON THE REGULATION OP 

THE STATE: 

nOMOTJHCBD or THE AllCHONBHXP Or THSOPBRASTUS, TBI FIMT TBUI 
OP THt HUMORSD XVJt TKHTH OLTMPU0. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Tkb eootests between the MaoedoniaM and Atbenians (to wUeh we 
owe the n^ost Taloable remains of Demoattaenee) have been explained in 
the notes and Iniroductions to the Philippic orations. The reader Is not 
now to be informed at what time, and with what sneoess, Klnf PhUtn 
attempted to reduce Per^ntbas and Bycantiam. When he ftmnd ninisefr 
oblipid to raise the siege of Byantiam he is said to have tanied his arms 
against Scythia. The Athenians, who were elated by the least appear- 
ance of good fortune, considered this as a flight. They were fired with 
the imagination of an enemy, that had so long proved formidable and 
Bttceeasftil, defeated in his designs, and this principally by the eonnsels 
and arras of Athens, retiring before their general Phoclon, and forced fltmi 
all attempts on Greece to retrieve the honour of his arms in parts remote 
and barbarous. This they considered as the liMppj moment mr pursuing 
their advantages, and for reducing that ambition to Just and eauitable 
bounds, which was now, for the iust time, severely mortified ana disap- 
pointed. 

In order to rendCT the hostilities now meditated more formidable and 
eflbctual, the Athenians began seriously to reflect on the causes of past 
misfortunes, and seemed resolved to reform those corruptions and abuses 
which had disgraced their consdtntion and weakened their power. 

Hm oppressions and severe exactions of which their allies md d»> 
pendenr states had lately found particular occasion to oomirtain, and to 
which the necessity of their aflklrs had contributed, as well as the avarioe 
of tlielr commanders, naturally determined them to reflect bn the «eceo- 
aily of making some eflbetual provision for the payment of thebr armies ; 
and this as naturally determined the honest and foithftil counseUors to 
resume the consideration of tliat old scandalous abuse, the theatrieal 
distributions. Of these the reader lias been snfllciently infonued in the 
notes and introductions to the Olynthiac orations. 

An assembly was therefore convened to consider of the most eligibH 
methods to provide for the public exigences, in the least burdeosome and 
moat eflfbctual manner ; and particularly Do consider of the expediency of 
restoring their theatrical Ainds to the service of the army ; a point which 
their misguided decrees had rendered so dangerous to be proposed. On 
this occasion was the following oration delivered ; in which th*) orator 
resumes his ftvourite subject with his usual spirit, yet with sufllcient 
caution: points out the corruptions of his countrymen, with their causes 
and consequences, and describes both the ancient and present state of 
Athens— Athens uneorrupted, illustrious, and fortunate, and the same 
state degenerated and disgTaced,with all the honest severity and ladtgna- 
tion of a patriot. 

In this oration no mention is made of Philip or his ds«l{|ns. of the lale 
transactions in Greece, of the late advantages or disgraces of the Athenian 
arms. The orator conflnes himself entirely, and directs the attention of 
Ushearersto the points immediatdy under consideration ; and ws find that 
these ailbrdad him Mfltcient room for tbs ezsrtkHi of bit abiUtisa. 



THE ORATION ON THE REGULATION 

OF THE State. 



Men of Athens! — As to this money, and the affairs 
at this time proposed to the assembly, it appears to 
me that a speaker may, without danger, espouse either 
side.* By condemning those who thus distribute and 
exhaust the public treasure, he may gain their esteem 
who regard this custom as injurious to the public ; 
or, by assenting and encouraging these distributions, 
he may recommend himself to their favour whose ne- 
cessities prompt them to demand these public aids. 
By neither party is the interest of the state con- 
sidered. Their approbation or their condemnation 
of this custom is influenced entirely by their several 
circumstances, of indigence or affluence. I, on my 
part, shall neither oppose nor recommend it. But 
this I would entreat you seriously and maturely to 
consider, that the money now the subject of debate 
is of little moment ; but the custom which it hath 

1 The flUal eoDsequeDcefl of lavialiing the public reveiraes on spectaclea 
and entertainmenui had been long and severely experienced. Tec atUl 
numbers were found In the assembly who, fh>m private motived, either 
of interest, or to recommend themselves to the lower part of the citisens, 

1>leaded in fhvour of this abuse, and found plansible aifnmeniti to urge in 
ts (kvonr. These and their opposers seem to have already debated the 
present point with ocmsiderable heat and violenue, and to have been sup- 
ported by their respective partisans, not with that deoorum or temper 
which, perhaps, is sometimes found in less numerous assemblies^ 
Hence the appearance of moderation in this exordium ; which in the pres- 
ent disposition of the people was probably necessary in order to obtain 
the orator an audience. And it may in genersd be observed, that although 
the eloquence ofDemosthenes be commonly, and verv justly, compared to 
the irresistible lightning, storm, or torrent ; yet such similitudes are not 
to be understood too strictly ; for, on all neoi»sary occasions, he appears 
a consummate master of the gentle arts of insinuation. He thunders and 
Ightens indeed ; yet sometimes (if the allnslan be warrantable) ** half his 
strength he puts not forth.** Nor, in effbct, does he ever give a firee and 
fUl ooorM to his energy ontU he has prepared his hearers to reoeive tiM 
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prodnced, of great consequence. If then these dis- 
tributions' be established for those who have first 
respectively discharged their public offices ; far from 
injuring, you will do the most essential service both 
to your country and to yourselves. But if a feast, or 
any other like pretence, be sufficient for demanding 
these sums; if the mention of any further conditions 
be rejected with impatience, beware lest all your 
regulations,how specious, how promising soever, may 
hereafter prove erroneous. 

This I now declare as my opinion (let me not be 
interrupted by clamour; but hear, and then deter* 
mine) : — ^That as we are now convened about receiv- 
ing these distributions, so should an assembly be 
appointed to consider of a general regulation oi the 
state, and particularly of a provision for our military 
affairs ; and every citizen should discover, not only 
a just attention to all useful measures, but a just 
alacrity to carry them into execution ; that so, my 
countr3rmen, our hopes of good success may depend 
on ourselves, instead of being amused with reports 
of this or that man's exploits. Let all the public 
treasures, let all the funds for which private fcirtunes 
are now so uselessly exhausted, let all th(»se re- 
sources which our allies afford, be equitably distrib- 
uted, and effectually applied ; by the soldier, to his 
support in time of action ; by the man who hath 
passed the age of military duty, as a recompense for 
his services in the administration of justice. Let the 



1 1 lisT6 here endeavoured to expntm what I take to be the Intent 
meanittg of the orator, fVom cominring the passage with otlwn 
like import in the Oiynthiac oratione. To propose to the assembly 
the theatrical money (as it was called) shonld be applied to other par> 
poses, was, by the law of Eubulas, dedared a capital offence. Demos- 
thenes therefhre adyises, not that this money should be alienated to the 
Eyroent of their armies, but that all citizens should receive their distri- 
iti<Mis as usual ; yet, at the same time, discharge all their rapectivv 
ofllees whether civil or military, without Airther salary or pay ; and that 
such only as had thus discharged, or were ready to discharge, these 
offices should be entitled to the public distributions. The two proposals 
aie, in eflbet and reality, the same, but diflbrent in form ; and this mfferenco 
WIS nifficieat for elocmig the severity of tiie law.— See vol. L i|ote 1| p. 70. 
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10 ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 

duties of the field be discharged by yourselves, duties 
too important to be intrusted to others; let your 
armies be composed of citizens: thus let them be 
paid and provided. So shall they go on with vigour 
and success : so shall your general really command 
his forces ;' and so shall your occupation be no long-er 
to conduct the trials of your officers, nor the result 
of all your measures prove but this — an accuser," an 
impeachment, and a criminal. 

What then may be expected from the measures 
now proposed? First, that the attachment of our 
allies will be secured, not by garrisons, but by making 
their and our interests the same; then, that our 
generals, attended by their troops of foreigners, will 
no longer harass our confederates* by their depreda- 
tions, without once daring to face the enemy (a con- 
duct by which all emoluments have centred in these 
general, but which hath loaded the state with odium 
and disgrace). On the contrary, by leading out an 

I In the Philippic orations we find notice fVeqnently taken of the mbb- 
conduct of the Athenian generals, iu employing their forces uot con- 
fonnably to their instructions, but in expcMlitions neither appointed nor 
approved by their country. This Demosthenes ever affects to ascribe 
principally to disobedience and want of discipline in the foreign fbrces, 
and to the necemities o" the general, which obliged him to procure by 
arms that provision fbr his soldiers which the state neglected to supply. 
— See vol. i. note 1, p. 47. 

s All accuser, dec.]— In the original, Sneh a num^ the ton of such a 
man^ ktUh impeaehed ouch a person : — 'O 6ava rov 6etvoii rov ietva 
ettniyytiXev. Alluding to the usual form of the bill or n^otion preferred 
to the assembly, or to the judges, on such occasions. I have here chosen 
to adhere to the interpretation of Wolfius, as sufficiently warranied by 
the original, as most pertinent, and certainly roost spirited. 

3 When the Athenians sent to collect their tribute fVom the dependent 
iaiands, they frequently employed an admiral, attended with auch a 
navy as proved both a burden and a terror to the islanders. Wban 
Phocion was appointed to sail with twenty ships on such an oecasioo, 
— " Why such a force i" said this humane Athenian. *• If I am to meet 
enemies, it is insufficient ; if I am sent to friends, a single vessel wiU 
■erve." And even those allies who found themselves obliged tn implore 
the assistance of the Athenians against their enemies frminently expe- 
risnesd more miserable effects from the oppression and rapine of their 
auxiliaries than from the arms of their assailants. So notorious and 
odious was the avarice of Chares, that when he led an army to the 
relief of Byzantium (a little before the date of thia oratioD), the BywQ* 
liBW abut their galea agaioat him. ^ 
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army composed of citizens, they shall inflict that 
severity on ottr enemies hitherto directed against 
our friends and allies. 

But, besides these, there are other affairs which 
demand your personal service. A war in our own 
country roust certainly be better supported by an 
army of our own citizens ; and for other purposes 
such an army is absolutely necessary. Were it con* 
sistent with your character to sit down inactive, 
without the least concern or interest in the affairs 
of Greece, I should then use a different language. 
But now you affect the dignity of supreme com* 
manders and umpires in Greece : but yet the forces 
to defend and to preserve this superiority you have 
not yet prepared, nor are solicitous to prepare. No: 
by your indolence and insensibility the people of 
Mitylene have lost their liberty :* by your mdoience 
and insensibility the people of Rhodes have lost 
their liberty. — But these, it may be said, were our 
enemies. Yet we should regard oligarchies as much 
more the objects of our aversion (merely on account 
of their constitution) than free states can be from 
any cause. 

But I have wandered from my purpose. My ad- 
vice is this: that you should be arranged in your 
classes ; and that, by one and the same regulation, 
you shouM be entitled to receive, and obliged to act. 
Of tliese things I have spoken on former occasions, 
and explained the manner in which our infantry, our 
cavalry, in which those who are exempt from military 
service may be all duly regulated, and all leceive 
their stipends fully. But that which of all things nves 
me the most melancholy apprehensions I shall here 
declare without disguise. Many and noble and im- 

I This change of the government at Mitylene, as It eonid not convey 
any instruction to posterity, htu been passed o**er in silence by all the 
ancienis except Demosthenes : so that we are ignorant of the manner in 
which it was effected (end how far the Athenians were really to blame 
in not preventing U).—Lvxxhe9im. 
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portant aie the objects which should command your 
attention : yet no man hath the least respect to any 
one of them ; all attend solely to the wretched pit- 
tance* you distribute. Such a pittance, then, they 
must confess, is adequate to their desert : but. a just 
attention to the objects I have mentioned must have 
consequences more valuable than all the wealth of 
Persia — ^the exact regulation and appointment of a 
state like this, "possessed of so great an infantry, 
of such a navy, of such a cavalry, of such revenues. 

But wherefore do I mention these things? For 
this reason. There are men shocked at the thoughts 
of obliging all our citizens to serve in war ; but there 
are none who do not readily acknowledge that it is 
of the utmost moment to the state to te duly regu- 
lated and perfectly provided. It is your part, there- 
fore, to begin here, and to allow a full ireedom of 
speech to those who would urge the importance of 
this point in its full force. If you be convinced that 
this is the proper time for considering of the neces^ 
sary provisions, you may command them when called 
to action : |>ut should you imagine that such con* 
siderations may more properly be deferred to some 
future occasion, then must you be reduced to give 
up the time of execution to the necessary prepa^ 
rations. 

It may have been already asked, Athenians (not 
by the majority of this assembly, but by certain per^ 
sons who woidd burst with vexation should these 
measures be pursued), ^ What real advantage have 
we derived from the speeches of Demosthenes ? He 
rises when he thinks proper: he deafens us with his 

1 To tbe wretched pittance, &e.]~Llterally, to the two oMi; tbftt h, 
t^, tbe miin dietribated to tbe poorer cltixens for tbelr support, and for 
the paichase of their seats in tbe theatre; and, small as this largess 
was, yet, as tbe nnntber of such citizens was great, and as tbe distribn* 
don seeais to hsTB been made daUy, tbe treasary most hsn been can- 
alderably exhausted by It. Nor are we warranted to sQppose that the 
people always conflned their demands to this torn. Entertainments, 
processionB, and reUgious eenraonies aiRirded pretences fbr still (Vurtber 
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hsrangues : be declaims against the degeneracy of 
present tiroes: he tells us of the yirtues of our 
ancestors: he transports us by his airy extrava- 
gance : he puffs up our vanity; and then sits down." 
— ^But could these my speeches once gain an effectual 
influence on your minds, so great would be the ad- 
vantages conferred on my country, that were I to 
attempt to speak them they would appear to many 
as visionary. Yet still I must assume the merit of 
doing some service by accustoming you to hear 
salutary truths : and if your counsellors be solicitous 
for any point of moment to their country, let them 
first cure your ears, for they are distempered : and 
this, from the inveterate habit of listening to false- 
hoods, to every thing rather than your real interests. 
Thus it lately happened — ^let no man interrupt me ; 
let me have a patient hearing — ^that some persons 
broke into the treasury. The speakers all instantly 
exclaimed, '^Our free constitution is overturned: 
our laws are no more." And now, ye men of Athens, 
judffe if I speak with reason. They who are guilty 
of this crime justly deserve to die ; but by such 
offenders our constitution is not overturned. Again, 
some oars* have been stolen from our arsenaL — 



J Some oftn, Ae.>— We caimot well mpiioM that tlie depredafieiM 
made in tbeir nayal stoTea were really ao alight and inconaiderable aa 
they are repreaented in tbeae extenuating tenna. A deaign had lately 
been eoneerted of a rery momentoua and alanning nature, and an attempt 
made on the naral atorea at Athena, which Demoathenea himaeir laboured 
with the utmost aeal to detect and punish. A man named Antipho had 
been for aome time considered as an Athenian citizen ; till, by an 
examination of the registers, he was found to be really a foreigner ; waa 
accordingly depriyed of all the privileges of a natire, and driven with 
aome ignominy (Vom the city. Enraged at this disgrace, be went off to 
Philip, and to him proposed to steal privately into Athens, and to set ffarv 
to the arsenal. Tbe Macedonian, who waa neither delicate in the choice 
of his instruments, nor in the means of distressing his enemies, listened 
readily to the proposal of this hireling, and by bribes and promisea 
encoDraged him to the attempt. Antipho repaired to Athena, and waa 
lodged in the port, ready to put his enterprise in execution, whfn 
Deroosthenea, who received timely intimation of this black design, flew 
to tbe PinBUS,and aeized, and dragged the delinquent before an assembly 
of t&e peoj^e. Here the clamoora €f the Macedonian party were ao vlo- 
DiK. Vox.. IJ, -B 
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*< Stripes and tortures for the villain ! Our constitutioti 
is subverted !" This is the general cry. But what 
is my opinion ? This criminal, like the others, hath 
deserved to die : but, if some are criminal, our con- 
stitution is not theiefore subverted. There is no man 
who dares openly and boldly to declare in what case 
our constitution is subverted. But I shall declare it. 
When you, Athenians, become a helpless rabble, 
without conduct, without property, without arms, 
without order, without unanimity; when neither 
general nor any other person hath the least respect 
for your decrees. When no man dares to inform 
you of this your condition, to urge the necessary 
reformation, much less tQ exert his efforts to effect 
it, then is your constitution subverted : and this is now 
the case. 

But, my fellow-citizens! a language of a different 
nature hath poured in on us, false and highly dan- 
gerous to the state. Such is that assertion that in 
your tribunals is your great security; that your right 
of suffrage is the real bulwark of the constitution. 
That these tribunals are our common resource in all 
private contests, I acknowledge : but it is by" arms 
we are to subdue our enemies ; by arms we are to 
defend our state. It is not' by our decrees that we 
can conquer. To those, on the contrary, who fight 
our battles with success, to those we owe the power 
of decreeing, of transacting all our affairs, without 
control or danger. In arms then let us be terrible ; 
in our judicial transactions humane. 

lent, tliAt tbe accusation was alighted, and Antipbo dimnissed witboat 
the fonnality or a trial. He departed, triumphing in hie eacape, to parane 
bis deaigna with greater confidence and aecnrity. Bnt the conrt of 
Areopagna, wboae peculiar province it was to take the cognizance of all 
matter* of treason againat the state, caused him to be acain seized and 
examined. Tortnre forced f\rom him a ftill confession of his guilt, and 
aentence of death waa passed, and executed on him. This account we 
bave fWMn the oration on the Crown. And the detection of ao dangerous 
« deaini mi^t have quickened the vigilance of the people, and exaa- 
peiatM their rwieatman t agajost any the least attempts made on cbeir 
arflitary MoiM. 
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If it Be observed that these sentiments are more 
elevated than might be expected from my character, 
the observation, I confess, is just. Whatever is said 
about a state of such dignity on affairs of such im- 
portance should appear more elevated than any char- 
acter. To your worth should it correspond, not to 
that of the speaker. And now I shall inform you 
why none of those who stand high in your esteem 
speak in the same manner. The candidates for 
office and emplojrment go about soliciting your 
voices, the slaves of popular favour: to gain the 
rank of general is each man's great concern; not 
to fill this station with true manlike intrepidity. 
Courage, if he possesses it, he deems unnecessary ; 
for thus he reasons : he has the honour, the renown 
of this city to support him ; he finds himself free from 
oppression and control ; he needs but to amuse you 
with fair hopes; and thus he secures a kind of 
inheritance in your emoluments. And he reasons 
truly. But do you yourselves once assume the con* 
duct of your own affairs, and then, as you take an 
equal share of duty, so shall you acquire an equal 
share of glory. Now your ministers and public 
speakers, without one thought of directing you faith- 
fully to your true interest, resign themselves entirely 
to these generals. Formerly you divided* into 
classes, in order to raise the supplies : now the busi- 
ness of the classes is to gain the management of 
public affairs. The orator is the leader : the general 
seconds his attempts; the three hundred are the 
assistants on each side ; and all others take their 
parties and serve to fill up the several factions. 
And you see the consequences: this man gains a 
statue; this amasses a fortune: one or two com- 
mand the state; while you sit down unconcerned 
witnesses of their success ; and, for an uninterrupted 
course of ease and indolence, give them up those 

I Formerly yon diyided, dec.]— See yoI. i. note 8, p. 09« 
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great and glorious advantages which reaUy Wong 
to you. 

And now consider what was the conduct of our 
ancestors in these particulars (for if we would be 
taught how to act with dignity, we need not look to 
other countries for examples ; we have had them in 
our own state) to Themistocles, whp commanded in 
the seafight at Salamis $' to MUtiades, the general at 
Marathon ; to many others, who surely never did 
such services as oiir present generals. They never 
once erected a brazen statue. These men never 
were such darling favourites: never were deemed 
superior to their fellOW-citizens. No, by the gods! 
the Athenians of those days never would give up 
their share in the honour of any noble action : nor is 
there a^ man that will say, the seafight of Themis- 
tocles at Salamis, but of the Athenians; not ^e 
engagement at Marathon by Miltiades, but by the 
state. But now we are perpetually told that Timo- 
theus took Corcyra; that Iphicrates cut off the 
detachment ; that Chabrias gained the naV^al victory 
at Naxos : thus you seem to resign all your share in 
these actions by those extravagant honours which 
you heap on your generals. 

Such was the noble conduct of our ancestors in 
rewarding citizens, and such is your mistaken con- 
duct ! But of honouring foreigners, what have been 
the methods ? To Menon the Pharsalian, who sup- 
plied us with twelve talents of silver in our war at 
J5ion, near Amphipolis,* and reinforced us with two 



> Who oonmuoided in the aetflglit at Salamis, Ae.y-Them an tlM 
veiy ezpresaioiia of the original : and alttooof h tho common metonymical 
pbraaa, who ganud the victory at SalamiSt might appear less uncoath, 
and be more AtmiUar to a modem ear, yet I should have thought it 
unpardonable in the translation, as it is a mode of speaking ^hich 
Demosthenes stodionsly avoids: and, indeed, had he been betrayed into 
it, be must have exposed himself to all the ridicule of his aeate and 
observant audience; Ibr, in the very next sentence, ho eondemns it M 
lli|dily derogatory to the honour of his country. 
• » Ijiis war at Bion, near Amphipolis, I am bold to assert, was tht 
nine with that ao partiralariy described by Thueydldss, in tin elgbt^ 
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bundled horsemen of his own dependants, our an- 
cestors never voted the freedom of our city, but 
only granted certain immunities.^ And in earlier 
times Perdiccas, who reigned in Macedon' at the 

sintta, and tenth years of the Peloponnesian war, 'when the Lacedas- 
monians, under the command of Brasidas, opposed the Athenians in this 
country, although the historian, who confine] himself to the transactions 
of greatest importance, makes no mention of this assistance aflbrded to 
the Athenians by Menon the Fharsalian. This Menon I take to be the 
same with the Thessalian of that name who, in the fourth year of the 
ninety-fourth Olympiad, led a body of forces to the assistance of Cyras 
af(aiiist his brother Artaxerxes, according to Diodoms and Xenophon. 
The circumstances of his supplying the Athenians with money, and 
giving them a body of horse, exactly agree to two particulars in the '^ 
character of that Menon whom Xenophon describes ; that it was his 
custom to court the ftiendship of the pfvverftal, that they might screen 
him fbom the punishment due to his infamous practices ; and that be 
constantly ke]A in his service a large body of forces ready to act as be 
directed.— liiiceAmm. 

1 Certain immunities, &c.]— A manner of doing honour to these men 
which, at the same time, expressed a high sense of the dignity of their 
own city ; for it supposed that these eminent personages might find it 
necessary to take up their residence for some consiflerable time at 
Athens, as sojourners : and, in order t j understand the nature of these 
fmmunities, we must attend to the situation of those ^eroiKot, or sch 
joumers ; so were these foreigners called who settled at Athens by per- 
mission of the Areopagus. Here they were allowed to follow their occu- 
pations without disturbance ; but bad no share in t^e goyemment ; were 
not inimsted with public offices, nor voted in the assembly. They were 
obli^ to the performance of certain duties ; as in the festival celebrated 
in honour of Minerva, called Panathenea, the men were obliged to carry 
the aKaiJMti or little ships, which were the signs of their foreign extrae- 
tion, while the women bore the i6piai, vessels of water, and the eKiaiuut 
nmbrellas, to defend tbe fireewomen firom the weather. This last custom, 
indeed, was introduced in the insfdenoe of the Athenian prosperity, after 
the defeat of tbe Persians. Besides this the men paid an annual tribute 
of twelve drachmsB. Tbe women who had no sons paid six. Such as 
had sons that paid were excused. And this tribute was exacted not only 
of those that dwelt in Athens, but of all that settled themselves in any 
town jof Attica. This tribute, by the interposition of Themistocles, was 
for a time remitted, but seems to have been restored in consequence of 
his disgrace ; and, on any failure of payment, the delinquent was liable 
to be seized and sold as a slave.— Such of these sojourners as had beooL 
remarkably serviceable to the public were honoured, by edict, with an 
immunity fVom all impositions anu duties, except such as were required 
of the fl-eebom citizens. Hence this honour was called icoTsXeiat and 
areXfia (the expression of tbe text). To foreigners of eminence such 
immunities might have extended even to an exemption (torn certain duties 
to which citizens themselves were obliged ; for immunities of this kind 
were flrequently grantedi so as to occasion complaints and remon- 
strances. 

2 Perdiccas, who reigned in Macedon, ft«.V-According tp Herodotns, 
Alexander, the son of Amy ntas, was king oiMacedon at the time of Hw 

B2 
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time of the Barbarian's invasion, who fell on the 
Barbarians in their retreat from the slaughter of 
Platsea, and completed the ruin of the king, they 
never voted the freedom of the city; they but granted 
him immunities; ;thoroughly persuaded that the 
honour of being a citizen of Athens was too exalted, 
too illustrious to be purchased by any services. 
But now, my countrymen, it is exposed to common 
sale : the most abandoned of mankind, the slaves' of 
slaves are admitted to pay down the price, and at 
once obtain it. And such difference of conduct doth 
not arise from this, that you are naturally less excel- 
lent than your ancestors ; but from those truly noble 
sentiments which they were accustomed to entertain, 
and which you have lost : for it is not possible that 
men engaged in low and grovelling pursuits can be 
possessed with great and generous thoughts : just as 
those who act with dignity and honour cannot harbour 
any mean and abject thought. Whatever be their 
course of conduct, such must men's sentiments ever 
prove. 

And now let us take one general view of the ac- 
tions performed by our ancestors and by ourselves, 
that by such comparison we may learn to excel our- 
selves. Five-and-forty years did they govern Greece 
with general consent: more than ten thousand talents 

Persian war: and therefbre we may suppose, with tiie Italian com- 
mentator, that this Perdiccaa was one or the royal Tamily, and govenied 
one of those districts into which Bfaeedon was diyided in the earlier 
times. Nor are we to wonder that tliis action of the Macedonian has 
heen passed onv in silence by the historians, as it was not very con- 
siderable when compared with the great events of the Persian war. 

t The slaves, &c.]— The flreedom of the city was, by the constitntioo 
of Athens, conferred only by the voices of the people; nor was their act 
Talid unless confirmed in a subsequent assembly by the votes of mors 
than six thousand Athenians, by ballot (as we learn flrom the oration of 
Demosthenes against Necra); but now their poverty had made then 
much leas ddieate. And we learn fhxn AihensBus that they had about 
this time conftrred the Oeedom of their city (this compliment, is former 
times, scarcely vouchsafbd to kings and notentales) on two men, whose 
only pralenee of merit was, that their father had been flunoua fbr im- 
nroirlnc tlw art of eootanr. Such a acandaloos praMmtkn of iMr 
(oBOvnttallr JoidflM aU ine WTKity or DemoodMiiM^ 
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did they coUeet into our treasury : many and noble 
monuments did they erect, of victories by land and 
seat which are yet the objects of our applause : and 
be assured that they erected these, not to be viewed 
in silent wonder, but that you migbt be excited to 
emulate the virtues of those who raised tliem. Such 
was their conduct. Say, then, can we, though seated 
thus securely above aU opposition, boast of any ac- 
tions like these % Have we not lavished more than 
one thousand five hundred talents on every Grecian 
state that pleaded their distress! — apd all to no pur- 
pose. Have we not exhausted all our private for- 
tunes, all the revenues of our state, all we could 
exact from our confederates ? The allies which we 
gained by arms, have they not been given up in our 
treaties 1 — Yes; in these particulars it is granted 
that our ancestors excelled us ; but there are others 
in which we are superior. — Far from it ! — Shall we 
pursue the comparison ? The edifices they have \eft 
to us, their decorations of our city, of our temples, 
of our harbours, of all our public structures, are so 
numerous and so magnificent, that their successors 
can make no addition. Look round you to their ves- 
tibules, their arsenals, their porticoes, and all those 
honours of our city which they transmitted to us : 
yet were the private habitations of the men of emi- 
nence in those times so moderate, so consonant to 
that equality, the characteristic of our constitution, 
that if any one of you knows the house of Themis- 
tocles, of Cimon, of Aristides, of Miltiades, or of 
any of the then illustrious personages, hft Knows that 
it is not distinguished by the least mark of grandeur. 
But now, ye men of Athens, as to public works, the 
state is satisfied if roads be repaired, if water be 
supplied, if walls be whitened, if any trifle be pro- 
vided. Not that 1 blame those who have executed 
such works. No : I blame you, who can think so 
meanly as to be satisfied with such fruits of their 
administration. Then» in private life, of the meia 
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who have conducted our affairs, some hive built 
houses not only more magnificent than those of 
other citizens, but superior to our public edifices; 
others have purchased and improved an extent of 
land greater than all their dreams of riches ever pre- 
sented to their fancies. 

And here lies the great source of these errors. 
Formerly, all power and authority were in the peo- 
ple. Happy was it for any individual if they vouch- 
safed him a share of honours, employments, or 
emoluments. But now, on the contrary, individuals 
are the masters of all advantages, the directors of all 
affairs ; while the people stand in the mean rank of 
their servants and assistants, fully satisfied if these 
men vouchsafe to grant them some small share of 
their abundance. 

To such a state have we been reduced by these 
means, that if a man were to peruse your decrees, 
and then distinctly to examine your actions, he could 
not persuade himself that the same people had been 
authors of both. Witness the decrees you made 
against the accursed Megareans,* who had possessed 
themselves of the consecrated ground; that you 
would march out ; that you would oppose them ; that 
you would not permit such sacrilege : witness your 
decrees about the Phliasian exiles f that you would 

1 This instance of Uie impiety of the Megareans, of whom Demos- 
thenes here afl^ts to spealc with so much detestation, probably happened 
about the time, and was the occasion of the embassy of Anthemocritus, 
of whom mention is made in Philip's Letter to the Athenians.— Luo* 
chesiiii. 

2 As this affair is not mentioned in history, and but sliglUly hinted at 
by Demosthenes, it requires some pains to investigate it. The Phlia- 
sians had ever been in open or secret enmity with the Argives ; while 
the one endeavoured to support their independency, the other to reduce 
their city, which they regarded as part of their own territory. In the 
third year of the hundred and first Olympiad certain Phliaaianswhohad 
been banished formed a conspiracy with some Icinsmen who still con- 
tinued in the city, in order to betray it to the Argives It was attacked 
vigorously by night, and the enemy, with the utmost difficulty repelled. 
Phis attempt exasperated each party, and produced various quarrels and 
hostilities. And whether these were suspended, or continued down to 
tlM date of this oration, it seems to admit of no doubt that the ArgiTM 
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support them ; that you would not abandon them to 
their assassins ; that you would call on those of the 
Peloponoesians who were inclined to unite with you 
in their cause. These were all noble declarations ; 
these were just ; these were worthy of our state. 
Not so the execution. Thus your decrees serve but 
to discover your hostile dispositions ; your enemies 
never feel their effects. The resolutions of your as* 
semblies fully express the dignity of your country ; 
but that force which should attend these resolutions 
you do not possess. It is in my opinion your onlv 
alternative (and let it not raise your indignation), 
either to entertain sentiments less elevated, and to 
confine your attention to your own affairs, or to arm 
yourselves with Grater force. If this assembly 
were composed of the inhabitants of some obscure 
and contemptible islands, I should advise you to think 
less highly. But as you are Athenians, 1 must urge 
you to increase your force : for it is shameful, my 
countrymen ! it is shameful to desert that rank of 
magnanimity in which our ancestors have traced us. 
Could we descend to such a thought, it would be im- 
possible to withdraw our attention from the affairs 
of Greece. We have ever acted greatly and nobly : 
those who are our friends it would be scandalous .to 
desert : our enemies we cannot trust ; nor must we 
suffer them to become powerful. In a word, we see 
in this city that the men who have engaged in the 
public administration, even when they wish to retire, 
cannot resign their charge. This is your case ; you 
are the ministers in Greece. 

This, then, is the sum of what hath now been offered. 
Your speakers never can make you either bad or 
good: you can make them whatever you please. 

ud AreadiaM, mippoited by the Kins of Maeedon, made war on tbe 
FhUaaians, restored the exiles, and drove out those citizens who had 
opposed their interest ; and that these citizens, thus oporessed and ex- 
pelled, implored the aasistanoe of the Athenians, aiul received those 
magnlfleent pnnniMi and decnes which the onuor hMna manijoparf— 
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You are not directed by* their opinions ; for they hare 
no opinion but what your inclinations dictate. It is 
your part, therefore, to be careful that your inclina- 
tions be good and honourable : then shall all be well. 
Your speakers either must never give pernicious 
counsels, or must give them to no purpose, when 
such counsels have no* longer any influence in this 
assembly.* 

i TJieoe Tepreaentations of Demosthenes were so ftur saeoessfU, that, 
early in the following year the asnembly repealed that scandalous law 
of Eobulus which denounced death against any person who should 

Eropose the alienation of the theatrical appointments ; and the orttor 
imself had the honour of introducing a decree for applying them to th^ 
military service : to which the people consented when it was too late to 
derlre any considerabU advantages from this refonoatioa. 



THE FIRST OF THE SUSPECTED ORATIONS, 

BNTITLKD 

ON THE HALONESUS : 

FROMOVNCKD UT THK ARCHONSHIF OF 80810 BNI8| THB THIRD VIAE OF 
THK HUNDRXD AND NINTH ObTUPIAO. 



INTRODUCTION. 



It was not originally my intention to bave translated either of the M' 
lowing orations : nor is it flrom any alteration in my opinion, but flponc a 
deference to that o^ others, that I have presented this on the Halonesns 
to the English reader ; in order to give him an opportunity of con.paring 
it with the others, and of judging for himself wbetlier it is to be admitted 
among the genuine remains of our orator, or to be rejected as unworthy 
of his abilities, although apparently received and quoted by the ancient 
critics. 

. This oration takes its title f)rom an island called Halonesns, which one 
Sostratus, a pirate, had some time since taken flrom the Athenians, and 
which Philip, having driven out this pirate, now claimed as his property. 
This was regarded at Athens as an infraction of the treaty lately con« 
eluded (of which some account has been given in the introduction 
to the or^ion on the Peace); and, together with some other trans* 
actions of the Macedonian prince, produced complaints and jealousies 
among the Athenians, which were deemed by their rival of too much 
6(Misequence to be neglected. Python, one of his most able partisans, 
was despatched to Athens, to obviate all objections to the sincerity and 
integrity of his conduct. 

In order to corroborate the representations of this ambassador, Philip 
found it expedient to write a letter to the Athenians ; which, although 
addressed immerUaiely to this people, was intended as a kind of manifesto 
to all Greece. This letter, among other pieces of the same kind, which 
might have done l^nour to the abilities of che Macedonian, is unhappily 
lost to posterity ; but the general contents of it are distinctly pointed 
oat in che following oration, which contains a regular and methodical 
answer to it. 



THE ORATION ON THE HALONESUS. 



Mbn of Athens ! — ^It is by no means reasonable 
that the complaints which Philip urges against those 
speakers who assert your rights should deprive us 
of the liberty of enforcing the true interests of our 
country. Grievous, indeed, would be the case if the 
freedom of our public debates were to be at once 
destroyed by a letter sent from him. It is my pres* 
ent purpose, first, to examine the several allegations 
mentioned in this letter ; then shall we proceed to 
the other particulars urged b^ his ambassadors.* 

Philip begins with speaking of the Halonesus: 
this island, he declares, is his ; that he presents it to 
tts as a free gift ; that we have no rightfid claim to it ; 
nor hath he injured our property either in acquiring 
or in keeping possession of it. Such were his pro- 
fessions at the time when we were sent on our 
embassy to Macedon : that he had won this island 
from the pirates who had seized it, and was therefore 

Justified in keeping his acquisition. But, as this plea 
Ath no support from truth and justice, it is not diffi- 
cult to deprive him of it. The places seized by 
pirates are ever the property of some others: these 

1 Tb9 oration, u has been already observed, plainly points out to vm 
tbe several allec^tlons and apologies for Pbilip's oondact contained i« 
the Idtter which occasioned the present debate. And this exordium a» 
idainly shows, that to these allegations the writer added some strong 
temonstrances against the severity and Indecency with which soom 
a^-eakers in the assembly had, on many occasions, treated the character 
of the Kinff of Macedon : and demanded that some restraint should ba 
laid on theu* insolence. The author of tbe oration, artflilly enooch, eon- 
aldera tUs as an attempt to control that ftvedom of speech and debsts 
which was the sacred right of every, even the meanest eitixen. It was 
lbs privilege, as wu may call it, of the assombly ; and therefore Is witik 
p iopr l u ty asserted prtvioas to the oonaideratioa of any other partieolar. 
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they fortify, and from thence make their excursions. 
But the man who punishes their outrages, and drives 
them out, cannot reasonably allege that the posses- 
sions which these pirates unjustly wrested from the 
rightful proprietors must instantly devolve to him* 
If this be suffered, then, if some pirates should seize 
a part of Attica, or of Lemnos, or of Imbros, or of 
Scyros, and if any power should cut them off, — ^the 
places which they had seized, though our undoubted 
property, must continue in his possession whose 
arms cnastised these pirates. Philip is himself sen- 
sible of the weakness of this plea. There are others 
equally sensible of this ; but it is imagined easy to 
impose on you by means of those who are adminis- 
tering our affairs agreeably to the wishes of the 
Macedonian ; who promised him, and are now per- 
forming this service. Yet he cannot but know that 
we must come into possession of this island, in what- 
ever terms our transaction may be expressed, whether 
you accept it or resume it.^ Why then should he 

1 Accept it or resume it.l— Av t« htptrre, a» t* oiroXa^jjr*. This was 
a distinctioa suggested and asserted by Demosthenes, as we learn flpom 
a passage in the oration of .Machines against Ctesiph jd, where U is ridi* 
euled 88 ftiyolous and litigioos. Bot (as M. Tourreil observes on that 
passage) the Atheidans had most important reasons to examine which 
of these two terms they used in their convention vrith Philip ; fbr ao- 
coiding to the choice of one or the other term their right to the Balonesos 
was established or destroyed. The King of Macedon consented to put 
tiMm in possession of the island ; he demred that he would give it to 
them. If, then, the Athenians were to answer that they ae<»;pttt(of it (as a 
gift or flivour), by this they must acknowledge that Philip vras the risfatAit 
proprietor of the island. It was therefbre insisted that this prince snovld 
declare that he reatored it ; while the Athenians on their put declared 
that they resumed it : which plidnly implied that the Macedonian bad 
wurped their right, and that they were truly and justly entitled to the 
Halonesus. Yet however reasonable and necessary such precision 
may appear, and particulaiiy in transactions with a prince of so mueii 
aditteas and artifice as Philip, the ridicule of JBschiaes bad some 
eflbct; and, a man who disputes about the words giving or restoring, 
became a proverbial phrase to express a person of an obstinale adka* 
renee to nice and Mvolous distinctions. The comic poets did not a lUtla 
contribute to introduce this proverb into fashion. Athenwis quotes a 
number of fragments, in which we find that Alexis, Anaxilas, an4Tl- 
mocles employed it to heighten the humour and pleasanfry of theirper- 
ftwinanoes: and Athenvus himself makes use ar it intl^ beginning d 
the sixth book. 

Dw. Vol. U..— C 
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not use the fair and equitable tenn, and restore iU 
rather than adhere to that word which proves his 
injustice, and pretend to present it as a gift 1 Not 
that ne may be supposed to confer a benefit on us 
(such benefits are ridiculous); but that he may de- 
monstrate to ail Greece that the Athenians think 
themselves happy in owing their maritime dominions 
to the favour of the Macedonian. O my country- 
men ! let us not descend to this. 

As to his proposal of submitting this contest to 
umpires, it is the language of derision and mocker3^ 
It supposes, in the first place, that we, who are Athe- 
nians, could, in our disputes with one sprung from 
Pella, descend to have our title to the islands deter- 
mined by arbitration. And if our own power, that 
power to which Greece owes its liberty, cannot 
secure us the possession of these places ; if umpires 
are to be appointed ; if we are to commit our cause 
to them ; if their votes are absolutely to decide our 
rights ; and if they are to secure to us these islands 
(provided* that they be influenced by Philip's gold) ; — 
u such, I say, be your conduct, do ye not declare that 
ye have resigned all your power on the continent? 
do ye not discover to the world that no attempt can 
possibly provoke you to oppose him, when for your 
maritime dominions, whence Athens derives its 
greatest power, you have not recourse to arms, but 
submit to umpires t 

He farther observes, that his commissioners have 
been sent hither to settle a cartel of commerce f and 



1 ProTlded, Acy-JBrnMnen asserts, in (he oration against CtesiphoQ, 
that in the present debate Demosthenes declared that no impartial arbi- 
trators conld be found in Greece, so general had been the influence of 
oormption. If Demosthenes "was really the author of this oration, we 
most suppose that the assertion of his niral was founaed on the insinua- 
tion contained in the passage here quoted. 

8 A cartel of commerce.]--The word thns rendered (ov/i/JoAa) is ex- 
plained by lexicographers as denoting, among many other particulars, 
oeite*Ji oonTentions (mvOifKas) settled between two states, as a rule ibr 
tlM dedsloo Of all dinbrences whick might arise in their commercial in- 
tereonns with each other. The particular Bamre, ibroe, efibct«» and 
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that this shall be confirmed, not when it hath re« 
ceived the sanction of your tribunal, as the law 
directs, bnt when it hath been returned to him. 
Thus would he assume a power over your judicature. 
His intention is to betray you into un^arded con- 
cessions, to have it expressly acknowledged in this 
cartel that you do not accuse him of injuring the 
state by his outrageous conduct with respect to 
Potidaea ; that you confirm his right both of seizing 
and possessing this city. And yet those Athenians 
who had settled in Potidaea,— at a time when they 
were not at war witli Philip; when they were united 
with him in alliance ; when the most solemn engage- 
ments subsisted between them ; when they had the 
utmost reliance on Philip's oaths — were yet despoiled 
by this prince of all their possessions. And now 
he would have you ratify this his iniquitous proce- 
dure, and declare that you have suffered no injury, 
that you have no complaints to urge against nim: 
for that the Macecionians have no need of any car- 
tels in their commerce with the Athenians, former 
times afford sufficient proof. Neither Amyntas, the 
father of Philip, nor any of the other kings of Ma- 
cedon ever made these cartels with our state, although 
our intercourse was much greater in those days than 
now : for M acedon was then subject to us ; it paid us 
tribute ;^ and then, much more than now, did we fre- 
quent their markets, and they enjoy Uie advantages 

coDseqnenees tX raeh oooTentioiM tbe trandator eannot take on tabtn to 
explain distinciiy ; nor, of oonseqneace, tlie finrce and pnqiriety of file 
epeaker's ailment in this passage. 

1 1 do not remember to have oiet with any partlenlar aecoant of Mace- 
don being at any time tribmary to Atbeos bat in I/emosttaenes. En- 
rydice, tiie mother of Philip, was indeed obliged to implore the protectiflQ 
4>f Ipbicrates tbe Athenian. — Wcifiiu. 

Toorreil, in bis notes on tbe second (Mynthiac oradon, dates the period 
of the Sfacedonians being in this tribmary state flrom tbe establishmeat 
of the Athenian colony at Amphipolis, under Agnon the son ctf Niciaa 
(aboot forty-eight years before the Peloponnesian war), to the fifth or 
f^th year of this war, when Brasidas, the Laoedsmonian, drove the 
>|^eiiians ftom tbe frontiers of Macedon. But this is no more than dM 
Mf^e^ors of tbe critic, founded on the aothnity of thsprasant r 
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of ours: nor were the tribunals, to which affairs of 
commerce might be brought, settled in so regular a 
manner as at present. As these are opened once in 
each month, they make all cartels between two 
countries so far removed from each other quite un- 
necessary. And as these were not agreeable to 
ancient usage, it is by no means prudent to establish 
them now, and thus to subject men to the incon- 
venience of a voyage from Macedon to Athens, or 
from us to Macedon, in order to obtain justice. The 
laws of each country are open; and they are suffi- 
cient for the decision of all controversies. Be as- 
sured, therefore, that by this cartel he means but to 
betray you into a resignation of all your pretensions 
to Potidaea. 

As to the pirates, he observes, that justice requires 
that we should act in concert with him, in order to 
jruard against those who infest the seas. By this he 
m effect desires that we should resign to him the 
sovereignty of the seas, and acknowledge that with- 
out Phihp's aid we are not able to secure a navigation 
free and unmolested. Nor is this his only scheme. 
He would have an uncontrolled liberty of sailing 
round and visiting the several islands, under the pre- 
tence of defending them from pirates : that so he 
may corrupt the inhabitants, and seduce them from 
their allegiance to us. Not contented with transport- 
ing his exiles to Thasus* under the conduct of our 
commanders, he would gain possession of the other 
islands by sending out his fleets to sail in company 
with our admirals, as if united with us in the defence 
of the seas. There are some who say that he hath no 
occasion for a maritime power: yet he who hath no 
occasion to secure such a power prepares his ships 
for war, erects his arsenals, concerts his naval ex- 
peditions, and, by the vast expense bestowed on his 

1 This must have happened immediately after Uieir treatr with Mace- 
don, be(bn they found any rraaon to wmplain of Q» tamow ooDdvPC 
<^ Philip with napact to uiia tnaty. 
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marine, plainly shows that it is the grand object of 
bis attention. And can you think, ye men of Athens ! 
that Philip could desiro you to yield to him this sove- 
reignty of the seas unless he held you in contempt 1 
unless he had firm reliance on the men whose ser- 
vices he determined to purchase ? the men who, in- 
sensible to shame, live for Philip, not for their coun- 
try; who vainly fancy they have enriched their 
families by the bribes received from him, when these 
bribes are really the prices for which they have sold 
their families. 

And now with respect to the explanation of the 
articles of the peace, which the ambassadors com- 
mi^ioned by him submitted to our determination (as 
we insisted only on a point universally acknowledged 
to be just, that each party should enjoy their own 
dominions), he denies that ever his ambassadors 
were commissioned to make, or ever did make, such 
a concession ; so that his partisans must have per- 
suaded him that you have utterly forgotten the 
declarations made publicly in the assembly. But 
these of all things cannot possibly be forgotten : for 
in the very same assembly his ambassadors rose, 
and made these declarations ; and, in consequence 
of them, the decree was instantly drawn up. As, 
then, the recital of the decree immediately succeeded 
the speeches of the ambassadors, it is not possible 
that you could have recited their declarations falsely. 
This, then, is an insinuation, not against me, but 
against the assembly ; as if you had transmitted a 
decree containing an answer to points never once 
mentioned. But tliese ambassadors, whose declara- 
tions were thus falsified, at the time when we re- 
turned our answer in form and invited them to a 
public entertainment, never once rose up, never 
once ventured to say, *^ Men of Athens, we have been 
misrepresented; you have made us say what we 
never said ;" but acquiesced, and departed. 

Recollect, I entreat you, the declarations of Py-' 

CS 
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thon, who was at the head of this embassy, the man 
who then received the public thanks of the assembly. 
They cannot, I presume, have escaped your memory ; 
and they were exactly consonant to Philip's present 
letter. He accused us of calumniating Philip ; he 
declared that you yourselves were to be blamed; 
for when his master was endeavouring to do you 
service, when he preferred your alliance to that of 
any other of the Grecian states, you defeated his 
kind intentions by listening to sycophants who 
wished to receive his money, and yet loaded him 
with invectives : that when those speeches were re- 
peated to him, in which his reputation was so severely 
treated, and which you heara with such satisfaction, 
he naturally changed his determination, as he found 
that he was regarded as devoid of faith by those 
whom he had resolved to oblige. He desired that 
the men who spoke in this assembly should not de- 
claim against the peace, which certainly was not to 
be broken; but that if any article was amiss it 
should be amended, in which we might be assured 
of Philip's entire concurrence. But that, if they con- 
tinued theit invectives, without proposing any thing 
by which the treaty might be confirmed and all sus- 
picions of his master removed, then no attention 
should be given to such men. You heard these 
declarations of Python ; you assented; you said that 
they were just ; and just they certainly were. But 
by these professions it was by no means intended to 
give up an article^ of the treaty so essential to his 
interest ; to give up what all his treasures had been 



1 An article, Ac.}— That to, to give vp Ampbipdlia, vtWsHk was < 
on each tide bv Yirtoeorthat clause which declared that the contracting 
powers sbonld keep all their sereral Jominions. Philip was now In 
possession of this cHy. The right of the Athenians had been at first as- 
serted in tlie congress held for settling the temvB of the peace : bat this 
Clnt was aAerward given up. Yet now we find it was revived : it 
1st, that the speakers who , opposed the Macedonian interest •■- 
deavoured to persuade the people that the cession lately made waa HI** 
gal, and that the general clause ahoiUd bo aplaimd m ftTov of tiio 
AHwdaa claim to Amphi|K)Us. 
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expended to obtain : no ; he had been taught by his 
instructers of this place, that not a man would dare 
to propose any thing contradictory to that decree of 
Philocrates by which we lost Amphipolis. I, on my 
port, Athenians, never have presumed to propose any 
thing' illegal. I have, indeed, ventured to speak 
against the decree of PhQocrates, because it was ille- 
gaL For this decree, by which Amphipolis was lost, 
contradicted former decrees, by which our right to 
this territory was asserted. This, then, was an ille* 
gal decree which Philocrates proposed; and, there- 
fore, he who httd the due regard to our laws in all 
that he proposed could not but contradict a decree 
so inconsistent with our laws. By conforming to 
the ancient legal acts of this assembly, I showed the 
due attention to the laws, and at the same time 
proved that Philip was deceiving you; that he had 
no intention of amending any article of the treaty; 
that Yas sole purpose was to destro]r the credit of 
those speakers who asserted the rights of their 
country. 

It is then manifest, that havmg first consented to 
this amendment of the treaty, he now recalls his con- 
cession. He insists that Amphipolis is his ; that you 
have acknowledged it to be his by the very words 
of your decree, which declare that he shall e^joy his 
own possessions. Such was, indeed, your declara- 
tion: but not that Amphipolis was Philfp^s: for a 
man may possess the property of others ; nor oan 
possession infer a right, since it is frequently ac- 
quired by unjust usurpation. So that his argument 
is no more than an idle sophistical equivocation. 
He insists particularly on the decree of Philocrates; 
but he forgets his letter to this state at the tinie 
when he laid siege to Amphipolis ; in which he di- 
rectly acknowledged that Amphipolis belonged to 
you, and declared that his intention in attacking this 
city was to wrest it from the then possessors, who 
had no claim to it, and to vest it in the Ath s nian% 
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who were the rightfui sovereigns. Well, then! the 
men who were in possession of this city before 
Philip's conquest usurped our right : but when Philip 
had reduced it, did our right cease at once t Did he 
but recover his own dominions ? When he reduced 
Olynthus also, when he subdued Apollonia, when he 
gained Pallene,did he but recover his own dominions? 
— When he makes use of such evasion, can you think 
that he is at all solicitous to preserve a decent sem- 
blance of reason and justice 1 No : he treats you 
with contempt in presuming to dispute your title to 
a city which the whole nation of Greece, which the 
Persian king himself by the most authentic declara- 
tions acknowledged to be ours. 

Another amendment of the treaty which we con- 
tended for was this ; that all the Greeks not included 
in the peace should enjoy their liberty and their laws : 
and that, if invaded, they should be defended by all 
the confederating parties. For this, 1 say, we con^- 
tended ; sensible that justice and humanity required, 
not onlv that we and our allies, and Philip and his 
allies, should enjoy the advantages of the peace, but 
that those who were neither allies to Athens nor to 
Macedon should by no means lie exposed to the op- 
pression of any powerful invader: that they also 
should derive security from the peace ; and tnat we 
should in reality lay down our arms and live in gene- 
ral friendship and tranquillity. This amendment his 
letter confesses to be just : you hear that he accepts 
it. And yet hath he overturned the state of the 
Pheraeans : he hath introduced his garrison into the 
citadel; certainly, that they may enjoy their own 
laws. His arms are directed against Ambracia* 
Three cities in Cassopia, Paiidosia, Bucheta, and 
Elutia, all Elean colonies, hath he invaded with 
iire and sword, and reduced to the vassalage of 
his kinsman Alexander;* glorious proofs of his 

1 This Alexander was the brotber of Olyropias, Pbilii»^ wife, and had 
been placed on tbe Uuooe of Epiina by dw interaat and poww of dM 
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eonoeni for the liberty and independence of the 
Greeks! 

As to those promises of great and important ser- 
vice, which he was perpetuaUy lavishing on the state, 
be now asserts that I have belied and abused him to 
the Greeks, for that he never once made such prom- 
ises ; 80 devoid of shame is he, who declared in his 
letter, which still remains on record, that he would 
effectually silence his revilers when an accommo- 
dation was once obtained, by the number of good 
offices he would confer on us, and which should be 
particularly specified whenever he was assured of 
such an accommodation ! These his favours, then, 
were all provided, and ready to be granted to us when 
the peace should be concluded ; but, when this peace 
was once concluded, all his favours vanished. How 
great havoc hath been maide in Greece you need not 
be informed. His letters assure us of his gracious 
intentions to bestow large benefits on us : and now, 
see the effect of his promises. He refuses to restore 
our dominions ; he claims them as his own. And as 
to granting us any new dominions, they must not be 
in this country. No; the Greeks might else be 
offended. Some other country must be sought for, 
some foreign land must furnish such grants. 

As to those places which he seized in time of 
peace, in open violation of his engagements, as he 
hath no pretence to urge, as he stands convicted 
manifestly of injustice, he says that he is ready Xf) 
submit these points to the decision of an equal and 
common tribunal. But they are points which, of all 
others, need no decision. A fair computation of time 
determines^the cause at once. We sdl know in what 
month and on what day the peace was made. We 
adl know, too, in what month and on what day Ser- 
limn, Ergiske, and the Sacred Mount were* taken. 

Ifaeodcmiaa. Tbe three cities bere caDed Elean ooIamiflB miglit hate pew* 
■ibly tieen thus disposed of -with tbe consent of EUib when ths pofwv 
ipd infloeinoe of Philip -wtn in effect ahsoliite. 
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The nature and manner of these transactions a^ no 
secret. Nor is there need of a tribunal in a point so 
evident as this, that the peace was made one month 
before these places were seized. 

He asserts that he hath returned all your prisoners 
that were taken. Yet there was one prisoner, a man 
of Carystus/ bound to this city by all the strictest 
ties, for whose liberty we sent no less than three 
deputations. Such was Philip's desire to oblige us, 
that he put this man to death, nay, refused to restore 
his body for interment. 

It is also worthy of attention to consider what was 
the language of his letters with respect to the Cher- 
sonesus, and to compare it with his present actions. 
All that district which lies beyond the forum he claims 
as his own, in defiance of our pretensions, and hath 
given the possession to Apollonides the Cardian ; and 
et the Chersonesus is bounded, not by the forum, 
ut by the altar of Jupiter of the Mouncain, which lies 
in midway between the elm and the chalky shore, 
where the line was traced for cutting through the 
Chersonesus.^ This is evident from the inscription 
on the altar of Jupiter of the Mountain, which is in 
these terms : — 

Here, Jove's (kir altar, rais'd by pions hands, 

Adorns at once and marks the neighbouring land* ; 

On this side, lo ! yon chalky cliffy displayed ; 

On that, the elm extends its awAil shade ; 

While, in midway, even Heaven^s great monarch delgiui 

To point the boimd'rieB and divide the plains. 

This distnct, then, whose extent is known to many 

1 Wolfins is inclined to think that this was the name of the prisoner. 
Bnt I have chosen to translate the passage in this manner, as there was 
a town in the island of Euboea known by the name of Carystus. The 
name or the country of this man are indeed circumstances of no moment ; 
and should there be a mistake in the translation, the learned reader can 
scarcely find it worth while to detect or to censure it. 

2 A work which Philip had promised to execute at his own expense 
fas is mentioned in the second Philippic) for the convenience and expe* 
dition of commerce, which was fl^uently interrupted by the length of 
time spent in doubling Mount Athos and sailing round ths CbenmasiMb 
or by contrary winds. 



I 
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in this assembly, he claims as his property ; part of 
it he himself enjoys, the rest he gives to his crea- 
tures; and thus he deprives us of our most valuable 
possessions. But he is not content with wresting 
from us all the lands which Me beyond the forum; 
his letter directs us to come to a judicial decision of 
any controversy we may have with the Cardians who 
lie on this side of the forum — with the Cardians, I 
say, who have presumed to settle in our lands. We 
have indeed a controversy with these men, and judge 
ye whether the subject be inconsiderable. The lands 
where they haye settled they claim as their just 
property, and deny our title. The lands that we en- 
joy they declare are unlawfully usurped; that they 
themselves are the rightful proprietors: and that 
their right was acknowledged by a decree proposed 
by your own citizen Calippus, of the Paenean tribe. 
He did indeed propose such a decree, for which he 
was by me impeached of an illegal proceeding ;^ but 
you suffered him to escape, and thus was your title 
to these lands rendered disputable and precarious. 
But if you can submit to a judicial decision of your 
clisputes with the Cardians, what should prevent the 
other inhabitants of the Chersonesus from demand- 
ing the like trialt 

With such insolence doth he treat you, that he pre- 
sumes to say, that if the Cardians refuse to be deter- 
mined by a judicial process, he will compel them ; as 
if we were not able to compel even the Cardians to 
do us justice. An extraordinary instance this of his 
regard to Athens I 

Yet there are men among you who declare that this 
letter is very reasonable — men much more deserving 
of your abhorrence than Philip. His opposition to 
this state is actuated by the love of glory and power; 
but citizens of Athens who devote themselves, not to 

1 The autbor of thUi oration affirms that Calippus was Impeached by 
bim of Tiolating the laws. But it is certain that Hegesippus, and nol 
Jtfmnattwtnuij was the aothor of this impeachment.— lo^tnitti; 
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their country, but to Philip, should feel that reii- 
geance which it must be your part to inflict with all 
severity, unless your brains have forsaken your heads 
and descended to your heels.^ It remains that I pro- 
pose such an answer to this so reasonable letter, and 
lo the declarations of the ambassadors, as may be 
)u8t and advantageous to the state.' ~ 

1 This ranarkable paaaage, which haa been so much eensnred bf 
ciltiee, ie here translated precty exactly, withont any attempt to soften 
the boldness and ssTerity of the origiiud ; and it is left to the reader to 
eooipare with the expraaskms of aieatest flreedom in those remains sC 
ftomosthenes whieh are eon foBe e a iy genuine. JEsehines has indsed 
seemded some ezpresslona of onr aathor eqoally mde and disgmtinf ; 
soeh was his threat, thai ke would aew up P/uUf^s tiumth with a huu- 
ruaht dee. But it is certain, that in all his addresses to the wmmaJbtf, 
a?en where he censures and inveighs with tho greatest freedom and se- 
Tority, he still diseorers a remarkable attentimi to deooram, and somt> 
times tenmers his reproof with the most artftil and ddicate flattary. 

> The depnties who presented Philip^ letter seem to have hem dia* 
iwissul without any saHsfhclory answer; and by the eagemeaa with 
whleh the people now listened to the leaders who opposed the Marodo 
aian interest, ft appeared ^ainly that the influence of Philip^s pturtiwint 
was deeUning. So that Demosthenes Judged if a fltvooraUe opportu- 
•ity to prefer an aeeusation against his riVal JBschines for ftuud and 
eorrupOon in his late oondnct of the treaty concluded with Phil^ 
induoed the two ontioos on the aubject of their embassy. 
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ON THE TREATY WITH AI.EXANDER. 



INTBQDUCnOIf. 

Tme death of niillp, King of Macedcn, wu n erent 8t fint Judged 
huH to tli6 interast or tbat Ungdom, frhich gave tbe Advmiam bopes of 
MeoYeiing their eaperiority, md encouraged them to ftmn aome eon- 
federaciea againat hia ancceeaor, whoae apurit and abilitiea were net yel 
completely cUacotered. 

It is not here n e ce e aai y to reeoant the actiona of tfaia prince on hf a 

•ceeasion to the throne ; it may he aoffleient to obaerve, that a treaty had 

been eoncluded by hia fltther with the Oreeka, and waa by him oon- 

Ifarmed, in which it waa p>ioTided that tlie lawa, priyilegoe, and liberties 

of the Bereral atatea abonld be aecnrad and conflrmed. Bat anch en- 

gacetnenta aie aeldom found aoflBcient to restrain a violent yoathfVil vn" 

m&m. TlM Macedonian waa aoon embddened to diaoover hia contempt 

of Iftia treaty by acting in aeveral Inatanoea contrary to ita articleai The 

Atheniana, who atill retained acme remaina of their ancient apirit, re^ 

mnted theae liia inflractiona. An asaemUy waa convened to lake the 

treaty into c wia i dnati on, and to determine on the premier method of pro* 

eednre in conaeqnence of Alexander'a conduct. On tbia occasion was 

the fbllowing oration delivered, which containa a diatinct q^ecifleatioa 

of the aeveru inatancea of violation now complained of. 

Critica aeem willing to aaeribe thia oration to Hegeaippoa or to HypO' 
ridfoa. It ia obaerved that the atyl^ ia dillViae, languid, and diagraced by 
MMDB affected phraaea, and that the whole compoaition by no meano 
breothea that apirit of boldneaa and freedom wliich appears in the ora- 
tions of Demoathenea. Bnt theae differeocea may posaiMy be accounted 
ton irithout aacriblng it to another author. Dejection and vexation, a 
conacionaneaa of the fldlen condition of hia country, deapair and terror 
St the view of the Macedonian power, might have naturally produced an 
alteration in the atyle and manner of the orator*a addraaa. A great epic 

Snina, when in ita decline, ia aaid by Longinna to fkU natmvlly intoth« 
bnloua. In like manner, a great popolsr apeaker, when hopeleaa and 
desponding, cheeked and controlled by hia ftara, may And leisure to coin 
words, and natnraUy recur to aflbeted expreaaiona when the torrent of 
his native etoqaeoDe Is stomwd. Nor ia the oration now before na en- 
lirdy deaHtute of fbree ana apiitt. It a pyeaa a atiorc and vehemen^hal 
Dbs. Vol. II.— I) 
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MnbciTund. TIm llnof I)eiiio0lli0iiMWHn0diDMlinfllDi flxllittinMifk 
al! obilacIeB, bot is instantly allayed and supimsMd as if by fear iM 
eaution. The author, as ulpian exp r es oe s it, speaks freely and not 
fteely ; he encourases the citixens to war, lAd yet seniples to more ftr 
wBi in Ibnn; as if his mind was distraoted betwem ftar and eoi^ 
fldenoe. 

In a w<nrd, I regard the oration on the treaty with Alexander as ^ 
real work of Demosthenes, but of Demosthenes dejeeted and terrilied, 
willing to speak consistently with himself, yet not darinc to speak all 
that be ftels. It may be compared to the perttarmance of an eminent 
painter necesaarilv executed at a time when his hands or eyes laboured 
under some disorder, in which we find the traees of his gmlw andlrtiiU- 
ties otoeored by many marks of his present inilrmi^. 



ON THE TREATY WITH ALEXANDER. 



Ws should by all means, Athenians, concur with 
those who so strenuously recommend an exact adhe- 
rence to our oaths and treaties, if they really speak 
their sentiments; for nothing is so becoming the 
character of free states as a strict attention to honesty 
and justice. Let not these men, therefore, who urge 
the necessity of this attention embarrass our coun- 
cils by harangues which their own actions contra- 
dict : let them submit to an examination ; if their 
setitiments are approved, they will for the future in- 
fluence the assembly ; if not, let them give place to 
those whose opinions of our rights may seem more 
consonant to truth. Thus shall you determine, either 
to submit quietly to your wrongs and esteem their 
author as your fnend, or to prefer the cause of justice 
to all other considerations, and to make such pro- 
visions for your interest with speed and vigour as 
none can possibly ccHidenm. The very terms of our 
treaty, and of those oaths by which the general peace 
was ratified, must on the first inspection show who 
are the transgressors : this I shall briefly prove in 
the most essential articles. 

Supfkose this question asked: — What event, Athe- 
nians, could most eflectuaUy excite your resentment ? 
You would answer, an attempt to destroy your 
liberty. Should the family of Pisistratus now revive, 
and should any man attempt to reinstate them in their 
former power, ye would at once take up arms and 
brave all dangers rather than submit to these mas- 
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ters : or, if you should submit, you would be reduced 
to the condition of purchased slaves ; nay, to a wone 
condition, for no master wantonly kills his slaves; 
but those who are under the power of tyrants we see 
every day destroyed without the shadow of law, and 
exposed to insults still worse than death in the per- 
sons of their wives asd ehildren. 

Well, then, in open violation of his oaths, of the 
express terms of the general peace, hath Alexander 
reinstated the family of Philiades in Messene. In 
this hath he acted from a regard to justice, or from 
his own arbitrary principles, in open contempt of you 
And of his engagements with the Greeks 1 If, then* 
an attempt to introduce arbitrary power into Athens 
would exdte your utmost indignation, would rouse 
you to maintain the treaQr^ — you ou^ht not to be in- 
difierent, you ought not to neglect this treaty, when, 
in equal violation of its sacred purport, other states 
are oppressed by the like power; nor should they who 
80 strenuously reeommend to you to adhere to your 
engagements leave those imoontrolled who have on 
their part violated them in a manner so notorious. 
Such violation cannot be suffered if you have the due 
regard to justice $ for it is expressly declared in our 
treaty, that he who should act as Alexander hath now 
dmie should be deemed an enemy to all included in 
the peace ; that all shoidd take up arms against him 
and against his dominions* If, then, we have the 
least regard to these our declarations, we are to con- 
sider him as our enemy who hsuh restored this famfly. 
But, say the favourers of these tyrants, ^ the sons of 
Philiades governed in Messene before this treaty was 
concluded, and therefore were they restored by Alei&> 
ander." This is a ridiculous allegation : the tyrants 
of Sestos, established long before our treaty, were 
expelled from Antissa and Eresus, and this lorm of 
government declared to be in itself unjust and op- 
pressive. It cannot, then, be a matter of indifference 
that Messene be exposed to the like egression. 
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Besides, it is provided in the very first article of the 
treaty, that the Greeks shall enjoy their freedom and 
their laws. And if their freedom and their laws were 
the first points secured, what assertion can be con« 
ceived more absurd than that he who reduces them 
to slavery is not guilty of any violation of this treaty 1 
If, then, Athenians, you would adhere to your oaths 
and your engagements, if you have a regard to justice 
(and this, as I have observed, is the advice of your 
speakers), it is incumbent on you to take up arms, to 
collect your allies, and to declare hostilities against 
those who have really violated the peace. Have you, 
when some fair occasion offered, pursued your inter- 
est with vigour, even though not induced by the mo« 
tive of supporting justice 1 And now, when justice, 
and a fair occasion, and your own interest, all con- 
spire to rouse you, what other season do you wait 
for to assert your own liberty and that of Greece ? 

I am now come to another point of right resulting 
from this treaty. It is expressly provided, that if any 
persons should subvert the constitutions subsisting in 
each state at the time of ratifying the peace, t^ey 
should be deemed enemies to all included in the 
treaty. Consider, then, Athenians, that the Acheeans 
of Peloponnesus at that time enjoyed democratical 
governments ; yet of these the Macedonian hath sub- 
verted the constitution of Pellaene by expelling most 
of its citizens ; their^ fortunes he distributed among 
his domestics, and Chsron the wrestler he established 
tyrant of the city. In this treaty were we included, 
which thus directs that they who act in this manner 
shsdl be regarded as enemies. Shall we not then re- 
gard them as enemies, pursuant to the tenor of those 
engagements by which we are all equally obliged! 
Or can any of those hirelings of the Mau^donian — 
those whose riches are the wages of their treason — 
be so abandoned as to forbid it 1 They cannot plead 
ignorance of these things ; but to such a pitch of in- 
solence have they arrived, that, guarded, as it were, 

D2 
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by the annies of the tyrant, they dare to eaU on us to 
adhere to oaths already violated, as if peijiuy were 
his prerogative : they force you to «ibvert your laws 
by releasing those who stood eondenuied at our tri- 
bunals, 3nd in various other instances drive you to 
illegail measures. Nor is this surprising c for thej 
who have sold themselves to the enemies of their 
country cannot have the least regard to law, the least 
reverence for oaths. The names of these, and but 
the names, serve them to impose on men who come 
to this assembly for amusement, not for business, 
and never once reflect that their present indolence 
must prove the cause of some strange and terrible 
disorders. 

Here, then, I repeat what I at first asserted, that we 
should agree wiUi those who recommend an adhe> 
rence to the general tireaty: unless they suppose 
that in recommending this adherence they do not of 
consequence declare that no act of injustice should 
be committed, or imagine it yet a secret that aibl- 
trary power hath been established in the {^ace of 
popular governments, and that many free constitu- 
tions have been subverted. But such a suppomtion 
is utterly ridiculous: for these are the very terms of 
the treaty: ''The directors and guarantees appointed 
for the general security shall take care that, in the 
several states included in iMs peace, there shall be 
no deaths or banishments contrary to the laws estab- 
lished in each society, no confiscations, no new divi- 
sions of land, no abolition of debts, no granting free- 
dom to slaves, for the purposes of innovation.** But 
far from preventing these things, these men them- 
selves contribute to mtroduce them : and what 
punishment can be equal to their guilt who are 
the contrivers of these evils in the several states, 
which were deemed of such consequence as to 
demand the united care of the whole body to prevent 
them! 
^ 1 shall now mention anothsr point in which this 
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Sieaty is infruiged. It is expressly provided, that 
^BO Myrng parties shall make excursions from any 
4>f die cities included in the treaty, and commit hos- 
tilities on any other of the confederated cities; and 
that whatever people should thus oifend are to be 
excluded from the alliance/' But so little doth the 
Macedonian scrapie to commit hostilities, tliat his 
hostilities are never suspended; nor are any free 
from them that he can possibly infest* And much 
more flagiant are his later hostilities, as he hath by 
lus edict established tyrants in different fdaces f in 
Sicyon, his master of exercises. If, then, we should 
conform to the treaty, as these men insist, the cities 
gwlty of these actions should be excluded from the 
confederacy. If the truth must be concealed, I am 
not to declare that these are the Macedonian cities: 
but if, in defiance of the truth, those. traitorous partip 
sans of MacedoB persevere in urging' us to observe 
the general. treaty, let us concur with them (their 
advice is just and equitable): and, as this treaty 
directs, let us exclude those from the alliance who 
have been thus guilty, and consider of the measures 
necessary to be pursued against people so insolent 
and aspiring, whose schemes ana actions are thus 
invariably criminal, and who treat their solemn en- 
gagements with contempt and ridicule. Why will 
they not acknowledge that these consequences are 
just! Would they have every article that opposes 
our interest confirmed ? every article that favours us 
erased! Are these their notions of justice t If any 
part of our engagements provides for the interest of 
oar enemies, in opposition to this state, are they to 
contend for that! but if by any other part our 
rights and interests are secured against our ene- 
niies, are all their utmost efforts to be directed 
against this I 

To convince you still more clearly that none of 
the Greeks will accuse you of indfiinging this treaty, 
but will acknowledge it as an obligation that you 
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hare arisen singly to detect those who really in- 
fringed it, I shall run over a few of its numerous 
articles. One article is thus expressed : ^ The uniting 
parties shall all have the full liberty of the seas: 
none shall molest them or seize their vessels on pain 
of being regarded as the common enemy." And 
now, my fellow-citizens, it is notoriously evident to 

?ou all that the Macedonians have done these things, 
'o such a pitch of lawless insolence have they pro- 
ceeded, as to seize the ships of Pontus and send 
them into Tenedos. Every pretence was invented to 
detain them ; nor were they at last released before 
we had decreed to equip one hundred ships, to send 
them instantly to sea, and had actually appointed 
Menestheus to command them. 

When such and so many are the outrages com- 
mitted by* others, is it not absurd that their friends 
in this assembly shoidd not endeavour to prevail on 
them to change their conduct, instead of advising 
us to adhere to engagements so totally neglected on 
the other side? As if it were expressly provided 
that one party might transgress when they pleased, 
and that the other should not resist And could the 
Macedonians have acted a more lawless and a more 
senseless part than to have so far abandoned all 
regard to their oaths that they had wellnigh forfeited 
their sovereign^ of the seas ?' - Nay, they have in- 
disputably forfeited this right to us, whenever we 
are disposed to assert it : for they are not to expect 
that no penalty is to be incurred from violating the 
treaty because they have for some time past discon- 



I The maritime flxroe of Maoedon Mens to baTe been, ef«ii«t tiite 
dme, aearcely peater than that of Athens, notwithatanding all tlia 
attention of Philip to Increase and improTs it ; Ibr we shall immediaiely 
find the orator recommending to his countrymen to maintain a avpe- 
riority at sea. But this soverei^ty of the seas, which is here acknow- 
ledged to belong to ths Macedonians, seems to have been the conseqoenen 
of the treaty made with Philip immediately aAar the battle of CIhbio- 
naa, in which the Athenians were oblimd to gire np the dominion of 
the islands, and Samoa was declared the bound of UMlr tenitoriss and 
Julidicdoa. 



tuMied Uidr violatioiis. No ; they shoiild mher ha 
•weU jpleased thsut they have hitherto eayoyed the ad- 
vHUtige oi our indolence and total avenion to maui- 
laio our lights*' 

Can any thing he conceived more mortifyinff than 
Ihat all other people, Greeks and Barbarians, should 
dread our enmity; but that these men of sudden 
affluesce shoidd cnake us contemptiMe, even to our- 
selves, by seducing and forcing us to thw purposes? 
as if they had the conduct of affairs at Abdera or 
Maropeea,* not at Athens. But while they are de- 
pressing their fwn country and aggrandising its ene- 
mies, they do not eonsider that by jMnescribing the 
rules of justice in a manner so totally unjust, tfamr 
in effect acknowledge thai their chuntry is irresiste- 
ble ; for this is taciUy to confess, that if we have a 
due attention to our interests, we shall easily subdue 
our enemies. And in this they rightly judge : for 
let us take care to maintain a superiority at sea; let 
us but take care of this, and we shall effectually 
secure noble accessions to our present land fiHree ; 
especially if fortune should so far favour us as to 
crush the men now guarded hy the armies of tyrants; 
if acnne of them should perish, and others discover 
their iasignifkuince. 

These, then, have been the iniractionsof the Maoe* 
donian with respect to maritime affairs, besides the 
others already mentioned; but we have just now 
seen the most extravagant instance of the inride and 
insolence of his people in daring to sail into the 
Pirffius, manifestly contrary to the treaty concluded 
with us* Nor is this th^r infraction the less crimi- 
nal because but one ship of war presumed to enter 
ovx harbour. It plainly appears that this was an 

1 Abdeta or MaroiMM.>~TwD dtiea of nn^ eoaaeqiMiM in lliTaet. 
The undtrMUmding <f an Ahdnitt wm a prorerfo to exprtM a ramai^ 
«ble doflcicncy in point of genius and acuteness ; thoach this deapiaed 
etty had pEodttceduaiiioerttiM, a {ihUoaopher of no ■omU repatation la 
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experiment, whether we might not proye so inatten- 
tive as to suffer them hereafter to come in with 
more; and that in this as well as other instances 
they renounce all regard to decrees and contentions: 
for that they meant gradually to introduce and to 
habituate us to such encroachments appears from 
this, that he who then put in with his ship (which 
together with its convoy should have been destroyed) 
demanded liber^ to build small vessels in our port : 
for this proves that their purpose was not to obtain 
the privilege of entering onr haibour, but to gain 
the absolute command of it. It c^pnot be alleged 
that this demand was made because the materials 
for building ships are in plenty at Athens^ — ^for they 
are brought hither from great distances, and procured 
with difficulty, — ^and that they are scarce at Macedon 
(where they are sold at the cheapest rates to an^ tibat 
will purchase). No ; they were in hopes to gain the 
power of building and loading vessels in our port, a 
power expressly denied by treaty ; and thus gradu- 
ally to proceed to other enormities. In such con- 
tempt have they been taught to hold you by their 
instructers in this city, who direct their whole con- 
duct ; and thus are they persuaded that this state ia 
irrecoverably lost in indolence, incapable of pro- 
viding for its interest, and utterly regaraless whether 
the actions of a tyrant be conformable to his treaty 
or no. 

To this treaty I advise you to adhere; in that 
sense, I mean, which I be/ore explained: and the 
experience of my age warrants me to assure you 
that your rights will be thus asserted widiout the 
least offence to others, and the occasions favourable 
to your interests most effectually improved. These 
are the terms of the treaty; we must act thus, ''if 
we would be included.** I^ey, then, who act differ- 
ently are not to be included. And therefore let us 
now, if ever, refuse to pay an abject submission to 
the directions of others : else must we renounce the 
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memory of those ancient and illustrious honooTB 
which we of all other people can most justly boast. 
If you command me, Athenians ! I shaU now move 
you in form, pursuant to the tenor of our engagement, 
to declare war against those who have violated the 
treaty. 



THE ORATION OF DINARCHUS AGAXfilST 

DEMOSTHENES. 



iNTRomrcncKW. 

The reader is here presented with a trantAstkm of a perflmmnc* 
which we find, ia some edftioiui, annexed to the poblie orationa of De* 
moachiniea. It la an artfhl. apiiited, and Tiraient inTeeti^ aninM him, 
when, in the decline of lin, he had fUlen into diagraoe and the diaplea- 
anra of hi« countrymen. The oceaaton of it ia ^athietly riBOOantad by 
PlQtareh; who informs as, that aome thne after the ramoaa eonieat 
about the erown, in which Demoathenea gained ao complete a trf orapli 
over his rival ^sehines, one Horpalua, who had been in the senrioe ef 
Alexander, fled to Athena with the mnnains of an Immense Ibrtnne, wfalcfll 
had been dtaaipatefl by IAb luxury, and there aought rei\^e ftom the 
anger of his maater, wbooe aeverity towards hia IhTOwiteo alarmed and 

Compted htm to this flight. The orators recdved his money, and 
boured to gain him the protection ef the atate. Deroostlienea, on the 
contrary, urged to his countrymen the danger of exposing thensselves le 
an unnecessary and ni\justiflable war by entertaintaig thia l\igitiTe. Ha^ 
palos, howerer, fbuod means to soften his sererity by a present of a 
nagniflcent Taae, Mcompanied with twenty talenta : and when it was 
expected that Deroosthenea would have exerted hia abilities in tbv 
aasembly against Harpalus, he pleaded indisposition, and waa ailenL 
This is the sum of Plutarch's account. But Pausanius, woo s e ems to 
have conceived a more fltTourable opinion of the integrity of Demo»> 
thenea, obaenrea, aa a prsof of his innocenee, that an authentic sccooni 
waa sent to Athens, after the death of Harpalua, of all the suma dis* 
triboted by him in thia city, and of the persons to whom each waa paid - 
and that la thia account no mention waa at all made of Demoathenea^ 
altliough Philoxenua, who procured it, waa hia particidar enemy , aa weB 
aa Alexander. But, however this may be, the rumour of Harpal«rt( 
practioea, and the report of the cormption of Demosthenes in particular, 
niaed a eonaiderable Acment at Athena. Demoathenea strenuously 
aaaeited Us innocence, and pn^osed that the eoonell of Areopagtft 
itoald prooeed to a atrict inqury taito tUa diatribmion auppoaed to have 
been made by Harpalua, declaring hia readineaa to aubmit to their aea- 
tenoe, whatever it might be. Contrary to his expectations, the report of 
the Areopacoa condenroed him. In rain did he repreaent thia report at 
the eftct of the malicious practioea and oontrivance of hia enemiea. Be 
was brought to hia trial : Stratocles managed the prosecution, in which 
he waa aaslatsd by Dinnthus, who, though he guTo a fltYoanble tead- 
mony to the character of Pamosthenea on a aubseqnsnt ocnaaion (in tha 
oratloa againac Aiistogitott), yet now hiTsif had agalnai him with tha* 
^ ~"; nrulaoee In the Mlvwtng oratloiL 



THE ORATION OP DINARCHUS AGAINST 

DEMOSTHENES. 



This your minister, Athenians! who hath pro- 
nounced sentence of death on himself should he be 
convicted of receiving any thing from Harpalus-^ 
this very man hath been clearly convicted of accept* 
ing bribes from those whom in former times lie 
directed to oppose with so much zeal. As Stratoclet 
hath spoken largely on this subject ; as many arti- 
cles of accusation have been anticipated; as the 
council of Areopagus hath made a report on this 
inquiry so consonant to equity and truth—- a report 
confirmed and enforced by Stratoeles, who hath pro- 
duced the decrees enacted against these crimes — It 
remains that we who are now to speak (who are en- 
fifaged in a cause of more importance than ever came 
before this state) should request die whole assembly, 
first, that we obtain your pardon if we should repeat 
some things already urged (for here our purpose is, 
not to abuse your patience, but to inflame your in- 
dignation); and, secondly, that you may not give 
up the general rights and laws of the community, or 
exchange the general welfare for the speeches of the 
accused. You see that in this assembly it is Demos- 
thenes that is tried : in all other places your own 
trial is depending. On you men turn their eyes, and 
wait with eagerness to see how far the interest of 
your country will engage your care ; whether you 
are to take on yourselves the corruption and iniquity 
of these men, or whether you are to manifest to the 
world a just resentment against those who are bribed 
to betray the state. 
Dem. Vol. 11— E 
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This last is fully in your power. The assembly 
hath made a fair decree.* The citizens have disco- 
vered their desire to detect those speakers, whoever 
they may be, who, to the disgrace and detriment of 
the community, have presumed to receive gold from 
Harpalus. Add to this, that you yourself, Demos- 
thenes, and many others, have moved in form that 
the council, agreeably to ancient usage, should enter 
into an inquiry whether any persons had been thus 
gidlty. The council hath made this inquiry; not 
5iat your instances were wanting to remind them 
of their diity, or that they wished to sacrifice the 
truth, the trust reposed in them, to you, but from a 
full persuasion (as the Areopagites have expressed 
it) of the influence of such practices on all our 
counsels and transactions, and a firm resolution never 
to plead the danger of being exposed to calumny 
when they were to detect the man who attempted to 
bring disgrace and danger on his country. 

And although the dignity and propriety of this pnv 
cedure have received the approbation of the people, 
Demosthenes has recourse to complaints, to appeals, 
to malicious accusations, now that he finds himself 
convicted of receiving twenty talents of gold. Shall 
then this council, on whose faith and justice we rely, 
even in the important case of premeditated murder, 
to whom we conmiit the vengeance due to this crime, 
who have an absolute power over the persons and 
lives of our citizens, who can punish every violation 
of our I4WS, either by exile or by death-*8hall this 
council, I say, on an inquiry into a case of bribery, 
at once lose all its authority 1 ^ Yes ; for the Areo* 
pagus hath reported falsely of Demosthenes.** Ex- 
travagant and absurd! What! report falsely of 
Demosthenes and Demades, against whom even the 
truth seems scarcely to be declared with safety? Yoo 
who have in former times moved that this council 

> A ftir 4e(Tee.}~ThAt is, a decne oommitting the oofiilEUiee oT tbm 
erfmas altoged against Denuwtbmefl, Stc. totlM oowrt of idraopagoi. 
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flAioidd take cognizance of public affairs, and hare 
applauded their reports ; you, whom this whole city 
hath not been able to restrain within the bounds of 
justice, hath the council reported falsely against 
yoa I Why then did you declare to the people that 
you were ready to submit to death if condemned by 
the report of this council ? Why have you availed 
yourself of their authority to take off so many of 
our citizens 1 Or whither shall we have recourse 1 
to whom shall we intrust the detection of secret 
villanyl if you, notwithstanding all your affected 
regard to our populai* government, are to dissolve 
this council, to whose protection our lives have been 
intrusU^d ; to whose protection N)ur liberty and our 
constitution have oftentimes been intrusted; by 
whose protection that person of thine hath been pre- 
served (for, as you pretend, it hath frequently been 
attempted) to utter these calumnies against them ; 
to whose care we have committed our secret archives, 
on which the very being of our state depends. 

But it is just — it is just, I say, that tiie council 
should meet with these returns of calumny: for I 
shall freely speak my sentiments. One of these two 
methods should they have pursued ; either instantly 
have entered into the first inquiry relative to the 
three hundred talents sent hither by the King of 
Persia, as the people directed, and then this monster 
would have been punished, his accomplices in cor- 
ruption detected, — and all his traitorous practices, by 
which Thebes was betrayed to ruin, being clearly 
laid open, an ignominious death would have freed us 
from him ; or, if you were inclined to pardon this 
crime in Demosthenes, and thus to propagate the 
race of corrupted hirelings within your city, this dis- 
covery of your sentiments should have determined 
them not to enter into any inquiry on information 
of the money received by Demosthenes: for now, 
when the council of the Areopagus had nobly and 
equitably proceeded to a fuU detection of this man 



and his accomplices ; when, regardless of the power 
of Demosthenes and Demades, they have adhered 
inviolably to truth and justice, still Demosthenes 
goes round the city, utters his invectives against this 
eouncil, and boasts of his services in those speeches 
which you shall hear him instantly use to deceive 
the assembly. — ''^ It was I who gained you the alli- 
ance of Thebes !" — No ! you it was who ruined the 
common interest of Ixtth states, ''I drew out the 
forces of Chaeronaea !" — No ! you were the only per- 
son who there fled from your post ! ^ For you have 
I engaged in several embassies.** And what would 
he do— what would he demand — had these his nego- 
tiations been successful, when, having ranged through 
the world only to involve us in such calamities and 
misfortunes, he expects to be rewarded with a liberty 
of receiving bribes against his country, and the privi- 
lege of speaking and of acting in this assembly as he 
pleases 1 To Timotheus, who ayired all Pelopon- 
nesus by his fleet, who gained the naval victo^ at 
Corcyra over the Lacedaemonians, who was the son 
of Conon, the man who restored liberty to Greece, 
who gained Samos, and Methone, and Pydna, and Po- 
tidaea, and besides these twenty cities mure ; you did 
not admit those important benefits which he con- 
ferred on us to have any weight against the integrity 
of your tribunals, against those oaths by which you 
were engaged in pronouncing sentence. No: you 
imposed on him a fine of one hundred talents, be- 
cause that he had by his own acknowledgment 
received money from the Chians and the RhcMlians. 
And shall not this outcast, this Scythian* (for my 
indignation will not be restrained), whom not one 
man, but the whole body of the Areopagus hath, on 
full inquiry, declared guilty of receiving bribes, de- 
clared a hireling, and fully proved to be a corrupted 

1 A term of reproach which the enemies of Demosthenes frequently 
made use of. His grandfhther (by his mother's side) had, in lbs time of 
Ut ttU^ mankd « woman of Scythla. 
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traitor to his country — shall he not be punished wi^ 
tliat severity which may serve as an example to 
others? he, who hath not only been detected in re- 
ceiving money from the king, but hath enriched 
himself with the spoils of the state, and now could 
not even be restrained from sharing the vile wages 
which Harpalus here distributed? 

And can the negotiations of Demosthenes at 
Thebes be deemed equivalent to the smallest part of 
the noble actions of Timotheus ? Who can refrain 
from laughter to find you patiently attending, while 
he presumptuously displays his pretended services, 
and dares to compare them with those of Timotheus 
and of Oonon ? Actions worthy of our state, worthy 
of the glory of our ancestors, disdain all comparison 
with those of an abandoned wretch ! — Here I i^all 
produce the decree enacted against Timotheus, and 
then return to my subject. — Read ! 

(The decree.) 

Such was this citizen, Demosthenes, that he might 
reasonably have expected pardon and favour from 
his fellow-citizens of those days. Not in words, but 
actions, did he perform important services to his 
country. His principles were steady, his conduct 
uniform, not various and changeable like yours. He 
never made so uni^asonable a request to the people 
as to be raised above the laws. He never required 
that those who had sworn to give sentence justly 
should break through that sacred tie ; but submitted 
to stand condemned, if such was the judgment of 
his tribunal. He never pleaded the necessity of 
times ; nor thought in one manner and harangued in 
another. And shall this miscreant live, who, besides 
his other numerous and heinous crimes, hath aban- 
doned the state of Thebes to its destruction, when 
for the preservation of that state he had received 
three hundred talents, from the King of Persia ? for, 
when the Arcadians marched to the isthmus, leiUsed 

£2 
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to treat with the ambassadors of Antipater, and le- 
ceived those of the unfortunate Thebans, who with 
difficulty gained access to them by sea, appeared be- 
fore them in the form of wretched suppliants, declared 
that tibeir present motions were not intended to dis- 
solve their connexions with Greece, or to oppose the 
interests of that nation ; but to free themselves from 
the intolerable yoke of Macedonian tvranny, from 
slavery, from the horrid insults to which freemen 
were exposed ; when the Arcadians were disposed 
to assist them; when they commiserated their' 
wretched state ; when they discovered that, by the 
necessities of the times alone, they had been obliged 
to attend on Alexander, but that their inclinations 
were invariably attached to Thebes and to the liber- 
ties of Greece ; when Astylus, their mercenary gene- 
ral, demanded (as Stratocles hath informea you) 
ten talents for le.ading a reinforcemeut to the 
Thebans; when the ambassadors apphed to this 
man, who they well knew had received the king's 
money, — requested, besought him to grant such a sum 
for the preservation of the state; — then did this 
abandoned, this impious, this sordid wretch (when 
there was so fair a prospect of saving Thebes) refuse 
to part with ten talents out of all the vast treasures 
which he received ; insensible to the affecting con- 
sideration urged by Stratocles, that there were those 
who would give as great a sum to divert the Arca- 
dians from this expedition, and to prevent them from 
assisting Thebes. 

Has then Greece but slight, but common injuries 
to urge against Demosthenes and his sordid avarice t 
Hath the man so hiffhly criminal the least pretence 
to mercy 1 Do not his late and former offences call 
for the severest punishment 1 The world will hear 
the sentence you are this day to pronounce. The 
eyes of all men are fixed on you, impatient to learn 
the fate of so notorious a delinquent. You are they 
Who, for Climes infinitely less heinous than his, have 
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heavily and inexorably inflicted punishments on 
many. Menon was by you condemned to death for 
havingf subjected a free youth of Pallsene to his ser- 
vile offices. Themistius, the Amphidnaean, who had 
abused a Rhodian woman that performed on the harp 
in the Eieudinian ceremonies, was by you condemned 
to death. The same sentence you pronounced on 
Euthymachus for prostituting a maiden of Olynthus. 
And now hath this traitor furnished all the tents of 
tlie Barbarians with the children and wives of the 
Thebans. A city of our neighbours and our allies 
hath been torn from the very heart of Greece. The 
plougher and the sower now traverse the city of the 
Thebans, who united with us in the war against 
Philip. I say, the plougher and the sower traverse 
their habitations ; nor hath this hardened wretch dis- 
covered the least remorse at the calamities of a 
people to whom he was sent as our ambassador; 
with whom he lived, conversed, and enjoyed all that 
hospitality could confer : whom he pretends to have 
himself gained to our alliance : whom he frequently 
visited in their prosperity, but basely betrayed in 
their distress. Our elder citizens can inform us, that 
at a time when our constitution was destroyed,— when 
Thrasybulus was collecting our exiles in Thebes, in 
order to possess himself of Phyle, — ^when the Lace- 
daemonians, now in the height of power, issued out 
their mandate forbidding adl states to receive the 
Athenians, or to conduct them through their terri- 
tories, — ^this people assisted our countrymen in their 
expedition, and published their decree, so often re- 
cited in this assembly, ** that they would not look on 
with unco*^cern should any enemy invade the Athenian 
territorv.^ Far different was the conduct of this 
man, who affects such attention to the interests of 
our allies, as you shall soon hear him boast. The 
very money wnich he received to preserve this people 
from ruin ne refused to part with. Let these things 
sink deep into your minds. Think on the calamitie* 
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which arise from traitors ; let the wretched fate of 
the Olynthians and the Thehans teach you to make 
the just provision for your own security. Cut off 
the men who are ever ready to sell the interests of 
their country for a bribe, and rest your hopes of 
safety on yourselves and the gods. These are the 
means, Athenians, the only means of reforming our 
city; to bring offenders of eminence to justice, and 
to inflict a punishment adequate to their offences. 
Wlien common criminals are detected, no one knows, 
no one inquires their fate. But the punishment of 
great delinquents commands men's attention ; and a 
rigid adherence to justice, without regard to persons, 
is sure to meet with due applause. Read the decree 
of the Thebans — ^produce the testimonies — ^read the 
letter. 

(The decree. Tbe teetimoniee. Tbe letter.) 

He is a corrupted traitor, Athenians ! of old a cor- 
rupted traitor! This is the man who conducted 
Philip's ambassadors from Thebes to this city; who 
was the occasion of putting an end to the former 
war; who was the accompHice of Philocrates, the 
author of the decree for making peace with Philip, 
for which you banished him: the man who hired 
carriages for the ambassadors that came hither with 
Antipater ; who entertained them ; and introduced 
the custom of paying obsequious flattery to the Mace* 
donians. Do not, Athenians ! do not suffer this 
man, whose name is subscribed^ to the misfortunes 
of this state, and of all the states of Greece, to 
escape unpunished ; when Heaven hath been so far 
favourable to us that one of those pests of our com- 
munity is driven from the city, the life of the other 
forfeited to the state, let us not obstinately reject 

1 U eiAeeribed, &e.]— That is, wbo wee tbe author of all thooe de> 
creeo which were purpoeely contriyed to bring on theae miaftntunea. 
The name of the peraoo who propoeed any \infitcua, or decree, to the 
MaemblywaaalwayB affixed to it; andtheezpreaaioainUieoriflaaii 
•tt p p on t to aUnde to thli caatom. 
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these favonre; let the men most eminently goilty 
bear the load of om* offences ; so may we form Sappy 
presages of our future fortune. For what oocasion 
fihould we reserve this man 1 When may we hope 
that he will prove of advantage to us f I call on this 
assembly ; I call on all those who attend this trial ; 
— ^say, in what affairs hath he engaged, either private 
or public, that he hath not ruined. Did he not enter 
the house of Aristarchus, and there concert his de- 
signs 1 and did he not (the fact is well known) force 
this Aristarchus from the city loaded with the infa« 
mous imputation of contriving the murder of Nicode- 
mus 1* And such a friend did he find in Demosthenes, 
that he regarded him as his evil genius, as the author 
of all his misfortunes.^ But I must pass over his 
private conduct, for the time will not admit of a 
minute detail. From the moment that he first began 
to direct our affairs, hath any one instance of good 
fortune attended us ? Hath not all Greece, and not 
this state alone, been plunged in dangers, calamities, 
and disgrace ? Many were the fair occasions which 
occurred to favour his administration; and all these 
occasions, of such moment to our interests, did he 
neglect. When any friend to his country, any use- 
ful citizen, attempted to do us service, so far was 
this leader, who is impvatient to boast of his great 
actions, from co-operating with such men, that he 
instantly infected them with the contagion of his 
unhappy conduct. Charidemus went over to the 
King of Persia, resolved to approve himself our 
friend, not by words, but actions ; and to purchase 
security for us and for the Greeks by his own dan- 
gers. This man went round the public places, framed 

1 This sentence in tbe original to ^omewbat embarruMd ; bat I hxn 
endeavoured to expraae tbe general purport of it. Nioodemns, a native 
of Apbidna, had been fimnd dead, with bia eyes torn out. Am he waa 
knovm to have been a friend to Eubnlna, who was in tbe party that op< 
poaed Demoetbenea, the auspicion of this murder fell on tbe orator, who 
was said to have persuaded Aristarcbos, a yomb with whom he was 
connected in friendahip, to eommit it. Aristarchas was pnbUcly aacnaac^ 
«nd Had tfi WnAA the conaeguenoaa.-'Dan. Orat. la Mid. 
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lus speeches, and pretended to a share in these trans- 
actions. Then came the severe reverse of fortune ; 
all our expectations were utterly defeated. Ephialtes 
sailed out: he hated Demosthenes; yet,fiom neces- 
sity, admitted him to share in his councils. — The 
fortune of the state destroyed him. Euthydicus as- 
sumed the conduct of public affairs; he professed 
himself a friend to Demosthenes. — ^He perished. 
You know these thing^s much bettor than I : shall 
not then the experience of the past direct your judg- 
ments of the future 1 Can any services be expected 
from him ? Yes ; the service of forming contrivances 
in favour of our enemies on some critical emergency. 
Such was the time, when the Lacedaemonians had 
encamped, when the Eleans united with them, when 
they were reinforced with ten thousand mercenaries; 
Alexander said to be in India ; all Greece inflamed 
with indignation at the ignominious state to which 
traitors had reduced every community; impatient 
of distress, and earnest for relief. In this conjunc- 
ture, who was the man, Demosthenes, that had the 
direction of our councils ? In this perilous conjunc- 
ture (net to mention other like occasions) did you, 
whom we shall hear expressing the utmost indigna- 
tion at the present fallen state of Greece — did you 
propose any decree ? Did you assist us with your 
counsels! did you supply us with your treasures! 
Not at all ! You were employed in ranging through 
tiie city, providing your whisperers, forging letters, 
• * « • 1 tjjg disgrace of his illustrious country was 
then seen trimly decked with his rings, indulging in 
effeminacy and luxury amid the public calamities; 
borne through our streets in his sedan, and insulting 
the distresses of the poor. And can we expect fu- 
ture services from him who hath neglect d aJl past 
occasions of serving us? O goddess Minerva! 
Jupiter protector ! May our enemies ever have such 
counsellors and leaders ! 

1 lliif ptflsage if tnppoted to be ImperAsctia tbeeoplM. 
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Men of Athens ! do you yet remember the actions 
of your ancestors 1 They, when the state was 
thivatened with many and ^eat calamities, encoun- 
tered dangers for your safety in a manner worthy 
of their country, worthy of their free condition, 
worthy of their reputation. I shall not here engage 
in a long detail of our most early times; of the 
actions of Aristides and Themistocles, who fortified 
our city, and brought in such immense tributes, the 
free and voluntary contributions of the Greeks. Let 
us conf^'^e ourselves to the actions performed a little 
before our own days, the actions of Cephalus, of 
Thraso, of Heliodorus, of other great men, some of 
whom are yet alive. When the citadel of Thebes 
was possessed by the Lacedasmonian forces,' they 
assisted those exiles who attempted to rescue their 
country; they braved the dangers of war, and ffave 
liberty to a neighbouring state that had long been 
subjected to slavery. Cephalus was the man whose 
decree roused our fathers to this expedition ; who, 
in defiance of the Lacedaemonian power, of the 
hazards of war, of the danger of advising measures 
whose event was precarious, proposed the resolution 
that the Athenians should march out and support the 
exiles who had now possessed themselves of Thebes. 
And our fathers did issue forth ; in a few days the 
Spartan garrison was forced out; the liberty of 
Thebes restored ; and the conduct of this state ap- 
proved worthy of our ancestors. These were coun- 
sellors, Athenians ! these were leaders worthy of yon 
and of your country: not such miscreants as those 
who never did, never can prove useful to the public ; 
attentive only to the preservation of their own vUe 
persons, to amassing their sordid gains ; who render 
their country more inglorious than themselves ; who 
now, when evidently convicted of bribery* practise 
aU their arts to deceive you, and expect, amid theur 

1 Sm PlQtardi, in lh« Lift of FdepidM. 
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baseness, to find credit and security in the fttAts of 
their avarice. Let their long course of iniquity at 
length meet the just punishment. Let them die; 
their own sentence hath condemned them. 

Is it not scandalous, Athenians ! that your opinion 
of the guilt of Demosthenes should depend only on 
our representations ? Do you not know that he is a 
corrupted traitor, a public robber, false to his friendsy 
and a disgrace to the state t What decrees, what 
laws have not been made subservient to his gain ? 
There are men in this tribunal who were of the 
Three Hundred when he proposed the law relative 
to our trierarchs.* Inform those who stand near yon 
how, for a bribe of three talents, he altered and new- 
modelled this law in every assembly; and, just as 
he was feed, inserted or erased clauses. Say, in the 
. name of Heaven ! think ye, O men of Athens ! that 
he gained nothing by his decree which gave Diphihis 
the honours of public maintenance and a statue? 
Was he not paid for obtaining the freedom of our city to 
Cha^rephilus, and Phidon, and Pamphilus, and Philipt 
and such mean persons as Epigenes and Conon ? 
Was it for nothing he procured brazen statues to 
Berisades, and Satyrus, and Gorgippus, those de- 
tested tyrants, from whom he annually receives a 
thousand bushels of corn— although he is ready to 
lament the distresses of his fortune? Was it for 
nothing he made Taurosthenes an Athenian citizen, 
who enslaved his countrymen, and, together with hi» 
brother Callias, betrayed all Euboea to Philip 1 whom 
our laws forbid to appear in Athens, on pain of suf- 
fering the punishment of those who return from 
exile.' Such a man this friend to our constitution 
enrolled among our citizens. These and many other 

I This was tbe law of which Demosthenes speaks in the uratien o» 
the Crown, by which every citizen was bound to contribute to the ex- 
pense of the nary in proportion to his fortune, instead of jusr pnyinf one- 
sixteenth part or the expense of one ship, whatersr might be his cirei 
stances. 

s In the otig^iuiif/rom haniikment by sentence qfUk Anapagum 
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instancesy in which he hath prostitiited our hoooarSt 
can be proved by authentic evidence. And could 
he who gladly descended to small gains resist the 
temptation of so great a sum as twenty talents! 
Bix months hath the Areopagus been engaged in their 
inquiry into the conduct of Demosthenes, Demades, 
and Ce{^sophon. And was all this time wasted 
only to make a false and unjust report % The whole 
body of OUT citizens, and of the Greeks, now fix their 
eyes on you (as I before observed), impatient for the 
result of this day's business, earnest to be informed 
whether corruption may expect its just punishmenty 
or fear no control; whether the authority of our 
tribunals is to be confirmed or destroyed by the 
sentence passed on Demosthenes; a man whose 
pnblic conduct hath long since called for severe 
vengeance ; who is obnoxious to all the curses ever 
denounced within this city; who hath sworn falsely 
by the tremendous furies, and all the divinities 
whose names are sacred in the Areopagus; who 
hath been devoted to destruction in every assembly, 
as he is convicted of bribery, and hath dealt in- 
sidiously with his country, in defiance of the awful 
execration;^ whose declarations are ever different 
from his private sentiments; who gave to Aristarchus 
the most shocking and nefarious advice. If there 
be any punishment due to peijury and villany, sm^ly 
he must this day, this moment, feel its utmost weight. 
— ^Ye judges, hear the execrations ! 

[The execratfont.] 

And now, ye judges, so prone to falsehood and 
absurdity is Demosthenes, so devoid of shame, so 
insensible to his conviction, to the awful puiport of 
these execrations, that, as I am informed, he pre- 
sumes to urge against me that 1 was once condemned 
by the Areopagus ; and that I am guilty of the greatest 

1 The awftd execration.}— Which was pronottnced br the herald, oto 
Oe opening of every aMenihly, against (hose who sfaoola set or speak to 

Dem. Vol. U.— F 
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inconsistency, in first objecting to the authority of 
this council, in my own case, and now founding my 
accusation against him on their authority. , Thus, in 
order to deceive certain persons, hath he framed a 
tale utterly false and groundless. But, that he may 
not deceive you by this insinuation; that you may 
be assured that the Areopagus never did, never can 
condemn me; but that I was, indeed, treated injuri- 
ously by one wicked man, on whom you inflicted 
the just punishment of his guilt : I shall first briefly 
state this affair, and then retum to my allegations 
against Demosthenes. 

' There are two methods in which the Areopagus 
may proceed to an indictment against any person. 
And what are these ? By entering into an inquiry, 
either of their own mere motion and pleasure, or b^ 
direction of the popular assembly. There is no 
other way. If, then, thou darest to assert, monster 
as thou art, that the proceedings against me were in 
consequence of the assembly's direction^ produce the 
decree, name my accusers, — as I have done in the 
present case, shown the decree by which the council 
was directed to enter into this inquiry, and produced 
the accusers chosen by the people, who have so fully 
displayed thy guilt. If this can be done in my case 
I am ready to submit to death. But if you allege 
that the Areopagus proceeded against me of its own 
motion, produce some members of the council to 
attest this, as I shall to attest the contrary. The 
man, like you an abandoned traitor, who so falsely 
charged both me and the council, I impeached before 
the Five Hundred, convicted of being suborned by 
Timocles to conduct the prosecution against me, 
and prevailed on his judges to punish him with due 
severity. — ^Take the evidence which I produced in 
this cause, whose truth and validity were never 
questioned; and which I shall now produce. Read* 

J^Tlie evidence.] 

Nor is it at all wonderful, Athenians ! that when 
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Pistias* a member of the Areopagus, accused me of 
injustice (falsely charging both me and the council), 
truth should for a while t^ borne down ; and that his 
malicious accusations should gain some credit against 
a man whose infirmities and retired life rendered him 
unable to make the necessary defence. But now, 
when the whole body of the Areopagus hath solemnly 
pronounced that Demosthenes hath been guilty of 
accepting twenty talents, in contempt of his duty, 
and the good of his country; when this your popular 
leader, on whom all your hopes were fixed, is con- 
victed of clandestinely receiving bribes; shall the 
laws, shall justice, shall truth have less weight than 
the speeches of Demosthenes ? Shall the csdumniea 
he utters against the council prevail against the 
whole force of evidence! The council, saith he, 
hath frequently indicted persons of illegal proceed- 
ings, who have been acquitted on a fair trial ; and, 
in some cases, scarcely a fifth part of the judges con- 
curred with the Areopagus. But such cases are easily 
accounted for. This council takes cognizance of aU 
crimes whatever, which are either referred to them 
by you, or belong immediately to their own jurisdic- 
tion ; and, in such proceeding?, they do not act like 
you (let not my freedom give offence), who are fre- 
quently influenced by pity rather than directed by 
justice ; but, in whatever cases our laws are violatea, 
they consider only the evidence, and indict the guilty; 
well knowing, that if slight offences are neglected, 
men will be habituated and emboldened to proceed 
to greater. Hence are their indictments returned to 
you against several delinquents of the inferior kind.' 
These, when brought to trial, you acquit ; not from 
the least suspicion of this council's integrity, but 
because you are inclined to mercy rather than to 

1 Putieiilar instanees of these are mentioned in die text : bnt, as they 
cannot be interesting to the English reader, I have chosen the gener^ 
expression. The same liberty hath been taken in this oration, in some* 
HoMaoniittliii namea and eireiunatancea mrhioh could not i^ve eitbar 
light or tMsniy to the trtnslatkni. 
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rigour, and deem the punishment-prescribed by time 
letter of the law too great for their ofifences. In 
these cases, Demosthenes, were the declarations of 
the council false ? By no means ! . And yet, in these 
and other cases, have you acquitted those whom they 
declared guilty. Thus, when the Areopagus was 
directed to inquire whether Polyeuctus had gone to 
Megara and held an intercourse with our exiles, and 
to report their determination, they reported tliat he 
had gone thither. Accusers were chosen; he was 
brought to a trial ; you acquitted him, although he 
confessed that he had gone to Megara, to Nicoplumes, 
who married his mother. For you thought it no such 
heinous offence that he had held an intercourse with 
his own father-in-law when in exile and distress, 
and had assisted him to the utmost of his power. In 
this case, Demosthenes, no objection lay to the pro* 
ceedings of the council : these were acknowleaeed 
to be just. Yet was Polyeuctus acquitted by his 

Judges ; for the Areopagus is only to consider and 
eclare the fact ; but the criminal, as I have observed, 
was deemed worthy of the mercy of his tribunal. 
And are we from such cases to conclude, that no 
credit is due to the declarations of the Areopagus, 
by which you and your accomplices are charged 
with corruption! Snow your judges, if you can, 
that your case is at all similar to those I have hinted 
at; that the guilt of bribery deserves mercy; and 
then you may expect mercy. But what saith the 
law ? In other pecuniary matters it directs that the 
injurious party shall be fined in twice the value of 
his fraudulent gains. In the case of bribery two dif- 
ferent punishments are prescribed: the first is death, 
that the example of the delinquent may serve as a 
terror to others : the second, a fine, tenfold of the 
bribe received, that they who proceed to such enor- 
mities may be disappointed in their sordid hopes of 
gain. 

To thi« do you object that all the penont thus 
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declared gftiilty by the Areopa^s confessed that their 
judgment was fair and equitable, but that you have 
objected to their determination 1 No ; you are the 
only person who have solicited to be judged by their 
sentence. You yourself preferred the decree by 
which you are now condemned : you made the whole 
assembly a witness to your concessions : you your- 
self directed that death should be your punishment 
if the council declared that you had received any 

gart of those treasures which Harpalus brought 
ither: you yourself have moved in former cases 
that the Areopagus should have jurisdiction over all 
our citizens, should proceed agreeably to our ancient 
laws to punish all delinquents. To this council, 
which you now call an oligarchical faction, did you 
implicitly resign this whole city. By your decree, 
^wMch acknowledged its authority, were two Athe- 
nians, the father and the son, delivered to the execu- 
tioner: by your decree was a descendant of our great 
deliverer Harmodius cast into chains : the decision of 
the Areopagus condemned Antipho to torture and 
death:* in obedience to its authority, and in execu- 
tion of its just sentence, did you banish Archinus 
from the city as a traitor. And do you attempt to 
invalidate this authority in your own case 1 Is this 
just ? Is this consonant to our laws ? 

On you, ye judges, I denounce the vengeance of 
the tremendous goddesses who possess this land, of 
the heroes of our country, of Mmerva our patroness, 
of all our other guardian divinities, if ye sutler this 
corrupted traitor to escape, whom the state hath 
given into your hands ; whose counsels have ruined 
our fortune, defeated our hopes, betrayed us to our 
assailants; whom our enemies wished to live, con- 
vinced that he must prove our destruction ; whose 
death our friends regard as the only event which can 
raise us from this fallen state ; and for whose just 

« flet note en the ontioB ftr the SflgylatkAor tli» BM*, p. lA 
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punishment they therefore breathe their wanoflsat 
wislies, their most fervent prayers to the gods. To 
these gods I too pour out my petitions, that they 
may save the Athenians, who now see their children, 
tiieir wites, their honour, all ths^t tl\ey account valu- 
able, exposed to danger. 

What shall we say, ye judges, to those who stand 
waiting the event of this cause, if (which Heaven 
avert !) the craft of this impostor should deceive you? 
When we depart from this tribunal, with what face 
can each of you enter under his own roof, if you dis- 
miss this traitor, whose roof was polluted by his cor- 
rupt gains ? And if you pronounce that council void 
of credit and authority, which we have hitherto re* 
garded as highly awful and august, what hopes, my 
«ountrymen! (Oh! consider this) what hopes can 
we conceive, on any perilous emergency, if we teach 
men to despise the danger of receiving bribes against 
their country? and if an assembly, the guardians of 
their country on such emergencies, be branded with 
disgrace 1 

Let us suppose the case, that, agreeably to the 
decree of Demosthenes, Alexander should, by his 
ambassadors, demand the gold which ^Haipalus 
brought hither ; that, to confirm the sentence of the 
Areopagus, he should send back the slaves, and direct 
tts to extort the truth from them. What should we 
then say ? Would you, Demosthenes, then move for 
a declaration of war % you, who have so nobly con- 
ducted our former wars ? And if such should be the 
resolution of the assembly, which would be the fairer 
procedure, to take that money to ourselves which 
you accreted in order to support our war ; or to load 
our citizens with taxes, to oblige our women to send 
in their ornaments, to melt down our plate, to strip 
our temples of their offerings, as your decree directed! 
Though from your houses in the Pyrsus, and in the 
city, you yourself contributed just fifty drachmas; 
and uobly hath your twenty Ulents repaid such 
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I 

bounty! Or, would you move that wq should not 
declare war; but that we should, agreeably to your 
decree, return the gold conveyed hither to Alexandert 
In this case, the community must pay your share. 
And is this just, is this equal dealing, is this constiw 
tutiona], that our useful citizens should be taxed to 
glut your avarice! that men of avowed property 
should contribute, while your property lies concealeoy 
notwithstanding you have received one hundred and 
fifty talents, partly from the king's, partly from Alex- 
ander's treasure ; all carefully secreted, as you justly 
dread the consequences of your conduct ? that our 
laws should direct that every public speaker, every 
leader of our forces should recommend himself to 
the confidence of the public, by educating children, 
and by possessing land within our territory^ noi 
assume the direction of our affairs until he had given 
these pledges of his fidelity; and that you snoidd 
sell your patrimonial lands, and adopt the children 
of strangers, to elude the force of laws and oaths \ 
that you should impose military service on others^ 
ymu who basely fled from you/ own post ? 

To what causes, Athenians ! is the prosperity or 
the calamity of a state to be ascribed ? To none so 
eminently as to its ministers and generals. Turn 
your eyes to the state of Thebes. It subsisted oncei 
it was once great; it had its soldiers and cooh 
manders. There was a time (our elder citizens de-* 
clare it, and on their authority I speak), when Pelo* 
pidas led the Sacred Band ; when Epaminondaa and 
his colleagues commanded the army. Then did the 
Thebans gain the victory at Leuctra ; then did they 
picKse into the territories of Lacedsemon, before 
deemed inaccessible; then did they achieve many 
and noble deeds. The Messenians they reinstated 
in their city, after a dispersion of four hundred years. 
To the Arcadians they gave freedom and independ- 
ence ; while the world viewed their illustrious con- 
duct with applause. ■ On the other handt at what 
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time did they act ignobly, unworthy of their nattve 
magnanimity? When Timolaus called hims^ 
Philip's friend, and was corrupted by his gold ; when 
the traitor Proxenus led the mercenary forces col- 
lected for the expedition to Amphissa ; when Thea^ 
genes, wretched and corrupt, like this man, was 
made commander of their band ; then did these three 
men confound and utterly destroy the affairs of that 
state and of all Greece. So indisputably true it is 
that leaders are the great cause of all the good and 
all the evil that can attend a community. We see 
this in the instance of our own state. Reflect, and 
say at what time was this city great and eminent in 
Greece, worthy of our ancestors, and of their illus- 
trious actions 1 when Conon (as our ancient citizens 
inform us) gained the naval victory at Cnidos ; when 
Iphicrates cut off the detachment of the Lacedae- 
monians ; when Chabrias defeated the Spartan fleet 
at Naxos; when Timothens triumphed in the sea- 
%ht near Corcyra. Then, Athenians ! then it was 
that the Lacedeemonians, whose wise and faithful 
leaders,' whose adherence to their ancient institu- 
tions had tendered them illustrious, were reduced so 
low, as to appear before us, like abject supplicants, 
and implore for mercy. Our state, which they had 
subverted, by means of those who then conducted 
our affairs, once more became the sovereign of 
Greece ; and no wonder, when the men now men- 
tioned were our generals, and Archinus and Cephalus 
our ministers. For what is the great security of 
every state and nation! Good generals and able 
ministers. 

Let this be duly and attentively considered, and 
let us no longer suffer by the corrupt and wretched 
conduct of Demosthenes. Let it not be imagined 
that we shall ever want good men and faithful coun- 

1 The word ^tiuavamoMto haTe been Mmetiinea uaed bjrilie ontor 
f y^^^V^J*""^ tfgnuying, not only eoiiiBHUideii in wir, butpqpiilar 
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selloTS. With all the generous severity of our 
ancestors, let us exterminate the man whose bribejy, 
whose treason, are evidently detected; who could 
not resist the temptation of gold ; who hath involved 
his country in calamities the most grievous : let us 
destroy this pest of Greece ; let not his contagion 
infect bur city; then may we hope for some change 
of fortune^ then may we expect that our affairs will 
fourish. Attend, Athenians! while we read the 
decree proposed by Demosthenes, this friend to 
liberty, in the midst of our public disorders, imme- 
diately after the engagement at Chaeronea. Hear 
also the oracle of Dodona, the voice of Dodonaean 
Jove himself (for long since have we been warned 
to guard against leaders and ministers).— First read 
the oracle. 

[The oracle.] 

Now read this fine decree : — 

[Fart ofttn decree.] 

He is a friend to liberty, indeed, who issues out 
his mandate for our citizens to take up arms, him- 
self spiritless and dastardly ! who, if displeased at 
any of his countrymen, orders them to the post of 
toil and labour; and assumes, in every instance, a 
despotic power of acting as he pleases ! — Now read 
the rest. 

[The rest of the decree.] 

You hear, ye judges, that the ambassadors. are all 
named in the decree. But the instant this man was 
informed pf the battle of Ohaeronea, and that Philip 
was preparing to invade us, he procured himself to 
be nominated an ambassador, that he might fly from 
the danger which threatened us ; and with a shame- 
leas insensibility to the distresses of his country, 
did he then secrete eight talents of the public 
money, while other citizens were freely contributing 
to the necessities of the state from their own for- 
tunes. Such was this minister, and such the occa- 
sions, the only occasions he ever took of going 
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abroad : the first, immediately after the engagement, 
when he fled from the danger of his country: the 
second, when, protected by his office of chief inspector 
of the solemnities,' he went to Olympia to confer 
with Nicanor: a man worthy to be intrusted with 
t&e interests of his country, worthy to be regarded 
as our great resource in time of danger, who, when 
his fellow-citizens are called forth to meet their 
enemies, flies from his post and hides himself at 
home ; when the danger is at home, and his aid de- 
manded here, pretends that he is an ambassador, and 
runs from the city! When there was a real occa* 
sion for an embassy, to induce Alexander to peace, 
he refused to move one step from home ; but when 
it was once reported that this prince was so favour- 
ably disposed towards us as to permit those to return 
whom his power had banished, and that Nicanor' had 
come to Olympia, then did he offer his services as 
inspector of the solemn rites. Such is this man's 
conduct : if we are to take the field, he is confined 
at home; if this be the scene of duty, he is an 
ambassador; if really sent on an embassy, we find 
him a fugitive !' 

Attend to those decrees of Demosthenes which 
empower the Areopagus to inquire into such corrupt 
practices — when he himself, and when other citizens 
were accused; and, by comparing cases so exacUy 

SiralleU convince yourselves of the infatuation of 
emosthenes. 

> Apxtdcupta;. Tbe name of tbeir offlee who went as depntka to 
oflbr aacriflcea, Ac. at tbe moot ftmoua templea, or (aa in the pi aa mi 
eaae) to attend at tbe public famea. The acenea of auch aolemnitka 
were exempt ftom all boetilitiea, and the peraona of the OcMpM and 
QpXideiapoi were eacred and invidlablei 

s Nicanor waa tbe afent of Alexander, aent to the public gamea to 
elaim hia maatef a kind intentiona to tbe Greeka. 

8 Plutarch infonna na (in hia life oTDemoethenea) that the orator ..-. 
appointed, with aome other Atheniana, to go on an erobaaay to Alexander 
Immediately after tbe deatruction <^ Thebea, in order to conclude a tieaty 
with thia prince ; and that, when he had proceeded ao fhr aa to Citheron^ 
he began to reflect aerioualy on the danger of the BCaoedonian'e niet 
ment, and returned home in a flt ofterm. 80 fttr hia accvmtB iUm^ 
ttOM m eonflimad by hiatofy. 
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(A decrao.] 

Bid youy Demosthenes, propose this decree % You 
iid : it cannot be denied. Was the report of the 
A.reopag:us decisive in this case 1 It was. Were the 
delinquents punished with death t They were : your 
decree had its due weight: it cannot be denied. 
Now read that decree which Demosthenes preferred 
aigainst Demosthenes. Attend, ye judg^es ! — He hath 
detected, he hath informed against Demosthenes 
(this is the fact, in one word): and on himself hath 
he justly pronounced the sentence of death. Apd 
now, when he is consigned over to you judges se- 
lected from the body of our citizens, sworn to obey 
the laws and resolutions of the assembly, how wiU 
you proceed 1 Will you impiously defy the ven- 
geance of the gods 1 Will you violate all that is ac- 
counted just and sacred among men ? O no, my 
countrymen! by no means! Grievous and scan- 
dalous would it be, if other citizens, not more un- 
worthy, not more criminal than Demosthenes, should 
be destroyed by his decrees; while he himself, con- 
victed by himself, and by his own decree, should 
despise you and your laws, and triumph in his im- 
punity. This very council, this place, these >.iw8, 
this very speaker were the causes of all the severity 
which hath been or may be felt by other delinquents. 
The same speaker hath, in the presence of the popu- 
lar assembly, committed the decision of his own 
cause to the same council. You were witnesses of 
this, of the compact which he made with his country. 
He drew up the decree by which he is condemned : 
he deposited it with the mother of the gods, the guar- 
dian of all our public acts and laws. It would be 
impious to rescind it; to invoke the gods as wit^ 
nesses to the integrity of your decisions, and to de- 
cide in opposition to those facts which the gods have 
sanctified. Neptune, when condemned by this coun- 
cil^ in his contest with Mars, submitted to its de- 
dsioQ* The tremendous fiiriee» witnesses of its 
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sentence in the cause of Orestes, of the sanctitjr 
and integrity of its judgment, have fixed their resi- 
dence in this council. And how will you proceed, 
you who affect the character of consummate piety? 
'Shall the wicked arts of Demosthenes prevail on you 
to invalidate its authority ? No, Athenians I your 
wisdom cannot suffer it : you are this day to give 
sentence in no ordinary or trivial cause : you are to 
determine the safety of your country: you are to 
pronounce sentence on corruption, on those wicked 
practices which involve the world in calamity. If, 
then, you now exert yourselves to the utmost, exter- 
minate those criminals, and correct the shameless 
eagerness pf receiving bribes, then (if Heaven so 
pleases) you shall enjoy prosperity; but if you per- 
mit your public speakers to sell you, such negligence 
must prove the ruin of your coimtry. 

In our popular assembly, Demosthenes proposed 
(as a thing indispensably required by the rules of 
justice) that all the treasure brought into Attica hy 
Haipalus should be seized and kept for Alexander; 
but say, how shall we keep this treasure, if you se- 
crete your twenty talents, if another secures his sum, 
if Demades is to have his ample portion, if the rest 
are to possess their several shares as specified in the 
report 1 Sixty-four talents are declared to be the 
amount of such distributions: and which is the 
nobler and the juster procedure,- to intrust the whole 
to the state until the people shall have come to some 
fair determination, or to suffer our orators and some 
generals to divide the spoill To intrust it to the 
public must, in my opinion, be universally acknow- 
ledged just and relasonable: that it sliould be pos- 
sessed by private persons can never be pretended. 

Many, and vadous, and inconsistent aie tlie alle- 
gations which you shaU hear this man urge, ye 
Judges! for he kiiows that heretofore you have 
•always suffered him to amuse you with airy h^m 
"and false represeiitations; nor srer retained w 
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menoTy of hia promises longer than while he was 
delivennff them. If, then, the state is to be still loaded 
with the haseness and accuised fortune of Demos- 
thenes, I can only say, that whatever may be the 
event, we must submit: but if we still retain the due 
regard to our country, if we still retain the just ab- 
horrence of wicked and corrupted men, if we would 
redeem our fortune and form happy presages of fu- 
turity, we must be deaf to the intreaties of Uils aban- 
doned impostor ; we must not suffer his artful tears 
and insidious supplications to prevail on us. Which 
of you, O Athenians ! is' so credulous — ^who so in- 
considerate, who so inexperienced in all past and 
present affairs, — ^as to expect that a state reduced 
from such grandeur to its present ignoble condition 
(from what cause or what fortune I shall not say), 
—a state that now finds its distresses aggravated 
and its dangers increased by the corrupt practices of 
one of its citizens, loaded with odious imputations, 
obliged to justify his conduct, to obviate the sus- 
picion of having received money which some indi- 
viduals have secreted ; — that such a state, I say, can 
still be saved by the services of such a man? Why 
should I mention the numerous instances of his false 
and inconsistent conduct? how at one time he in* 
sisted and proposed that no divinity should be ad- 
mitted but such as descended to us' from ancient 
tradition, and the next moment declared that the 
people should not contend with Alexander about his 
claim of divine honours ? how, when he himself waa 
in dan^r of a trial, he impeached Callimedon of 
conspinng with the exiles at Megara to destroy our 
constitution, and then at once withdrew his impeach- 
ment! how, in the assembly lately convened, he 
procured and suborned a witness to testify that a de- 
sign was formed against our stores, but never pre- 
fi^rred a decree ; only alarmed us with these iofonna- 
tiens just to serve the present purpose 1— Of all these 
things you have been witnesses. 
Dim. Vol. II.--G / 
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He is» indeed, my countrymen, an impostor and a 
profligate : no true Athenian, as all his conduct and 
transactions declare. What ships of war were pro- 
Tided for the stisite in his administration, as in that 
of Eubulusi What conveniences or buildings for 
our marine ? When did he, by any decree or any 
law, regulate our cavaliy? What force, either l^ 
land or sea, did he provide, when so many fair occa- 
sions offered after the fatal engagement at Chseronea ? 
What offerings did he deposite in our citadel to grace 
the shrine of our patroness? What edifices hath he 
erected in our port, in our city, or in our territory I 
None. And shall this man, who in war hath proved a 
coward, ixi his civil conduct useless, who hath never 
once attempted to oppose or control the traitorous 
enemies of the state, who hath wavered and changed, 
and deserted the service of the people,-?shall this 
man find mercy ? No. If you are wise, if you have 
a generous regard for yourselves and for your coun- 
try, embrace this happy opportunity : deliver to the 
hand of justice those public speakers whose corrup- 
tion hath disgraced the state, and guard against that 
danger which the gods by their sacred oracles have 
frequently denounced ; the danger to be apprehended 
from leaders and counsellors. Hear the words of 
this oracle.— Read. 

[Tbe <mde.] 

But how can we have one mind, how can we all 
conspire to the general interest, if our ministers and 
leaders are suffered to desert that interest for a 
bribe t* If ycm and all the people are to see ;jronr 
native soil, your religion, your children, your wives, 
extxraed to the danger of utter ruin, while they foim 
their iniquitous schemes in concert, affect to be se- 
vere, and to inveigh against each other in public ; but 
in private all conspire and concur in one design, that 

> It appMn plainly tint dils omde concluded ivith lecommendim 
WMUilniity, mm to fonn a eonnAKkm with this pMMffc, in which w«lb> 
iUy the Twy words of the wade an repeated. 
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of deceiving^ and abu&dng your credulity % What is 
really the conduct of a minister true to the commu- 
nity, and sincerely an enemy to those who act and 
speak against its interest ? or, what is said to have 
heea the regular tenor of their conduct who Bved 
before your time, Demosthenes and Polyeuctes,whea 
the state was involved in no distress ? Did they not 
bring criminals to justice 1 did they not impeach I 
did they not prosecute them for illegal practices t 
Where is the instance in which you have imitated 
this conduct, you who affect such veneration for the 
people, who tell us that our security depends wholly 
on their determinations t Did you coonaence any 
prosecutions' against Demades when his administnu 
tion had been so repeatedly and enormously illegal t 
did you endeavour to control any of those his actions 
purposely calculated to oppose our interest) No; 
not one ! Did you impeach him when his conduct 
had in many instances violated our decrees and 
laws f Never !-^no : you suffered his statue to be 
erected in our city ; you suffered him .to .obtain 
the honour of public maintenance, as if equal in 
merit to the descendants of Harmodius and Axisto^ 
giton. On what occasion hath the people ever ex* 
perienced your affections? When have they felt 
the good effects of your force and energy as public 
spesuiers 1 Is it then you boast thi4 energy, when 
you deceive them, when you can gain their attention 
to your servile flatteiy ? ** No resource can you find 
abroad : your only refuge is in their kindness." First» 
you should have approved yourselves zealous in op^ 
posing those whose counsels are repugnant to the 
people's interest ; then might you expect some credit 
when you declare that your only refuge is in the 
kindness of the people : but your declarations are 
false ; you have secured your resources abroad by 
Tying with each other in abject flattery of those who 
confessedly devote themselves to the service of 
AIe;(anderi who confessedly have shaved Asm 
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bribes which the council hath thus detected and 
condesBfwd* You, Demosthenes, in particular, hare 
had your interview with Nicanor in the presence of 
fdl Greece: you have been at Olympia; you have 
eonsultedthe god. Thus it is plain that you are in 
no danger from abroad. Yet you represent your 
condition as tmly pitiable, traitor and hireling as yon 
are, vainly imagining that your wicked artifices shall 
deceive, aad tiuit you sdiadl escape the punishment 
due to your offences: thus have you proved more 
shaoieless and abandoned than Demades himself. 
He, ind^d, did not disguise his guilt; he confessed 
that he nad received and would receive gold ; but 
then he did not presume to show his face in public; 
he did not dare to object to the report of the council, 
though he never moved that the sentence of the 
council should be decisive in his case ; never con* 
demned himself to die if adjudged guilty of bribery 
by the council. But such was your dependence on 
3rour fair speeches, such was your contempt of the 
simplicity of your countiymen, that you thought it 
easy to persuade your judges that in your case only 
the Axeof^gfis had reported falsely; against you 
alone their senteqpe had been unjust : — ^but who can 
admit of such a thought I 

And now> my fellow-citizens, consider how yon 
are to act. The people have returned to you an in- 
formation of a crime lately committed. Demos- 
thenes stands first before you to sufier the punish 
ment denounced against all whom this information 
condemns. We have explained his guilt with an 
unbiassed attention to the laws : will you then di»* 
cover a total disregard of all these offences 1 Will 
you, when intrusted with so important a decision, 
mvalidate the judgment of the people, of the Areopa- 
gus, of all mankind! Will you take on yourselves 
the guilt of these men ? or will you give the world 
an example of that detestation m which this state 
Mds traitors and hirelings that oppose our interesta 
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for a bribe % This entirely depends on you. You^ 
the fifteen hundred chosen judges, have the safety 
of our country in your hands. Tliis day, this sen- 
tence you are now to pronounce must establish this 
city in full secmrity, if it be consonant to justice ; or 
must entirdy defeat all our hopes, if it pvea support 
to such iniquitous practices. Let not the false tears 
of Demosthenes make an impression on your minds, 
nor sacrifice our riehts and laws to his supplications. 
Necessity never fcvced him to receive Ms share of 
this gold ; he was more than sufficiently enriche^by 
your treasure. Necessity hath not forced ^m now 
to enter on his defence : his crimes are aclmowledged; 
his sentence pronounced by himself. The sordid 
baseness, the guilt of all his past life have at length 
brought down vengeance on his head : let not dien 
his tears and lamentations move you. It is your 
country that much more deservedly claims your pity ; 
your country, which his practices have exposed to 
danger; your country, which now supplicates its 
sons, presents your wives and children before you, 
beseeching you to save them by punishing this 
traitor : that country, in which your ancestors, wi^ 
a generous zeal, encountered numberless dangers, 
that they might transmit it free to ueir^posterity, in 
whidi we find many and noble examples of ancient 
virtue. Here fix your attention. Look to your re- 
ligion, the sacred rites of antiquity, the sepulchres 
of your fathers, and give sentence with an unshaken 
integrity. When Demosthenes attempts to deceive 
and abuse you with his tears and wailings, then turn 
your eyes to the city, reflect on its former glory, and 
consider whether Demosthenes hath been reduced to 
greater wretchedness by the city, or the city by 
Demosthenes: you wiU find that he, from the time 
that he was intrusted vrith our affairs^ rose from the 
condition of a writer of speeches, and hired pleader 
for Ctesippus and Phormio, to a state of affluence 
superior to all his countrymen: from obscurity, fiom 
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a horth ennobled by no ancestry, he rose to en^ 
nence; but that the ci^hath been reduced to a con- 
dition utterly unworthy of its ancient iUustrioiis 
honours. 

Despising, then, the entreaties, the false artifices of 
this man, let justice and integrity be your onhy ob- 
jects. Consider the good of your country, not that 
of Demosthenes. Tins is the part of hone^, upright 
judges. And should any man rise to plead in favour 
of Demosthenes, consider that such a man, if not 
involved in the same guilt, is at least disaffected to 
the state ; as he would screen those from justice who 
have been bribed to betray its interests ; as he would 
subvert the authority of the Areopagus, on which onr 
lives depend, and confound, and destroy all our laws 
and institutions. But should any orator or general 
rise to defend him, in hopes to defeat an indictment 
by which they themselves must be attacked, suffer 
them not to speak ; consider that they have been ac- 
complices in entertaining and conveying Harpalus 
away; consider that these men do really speak 
affainst their country, and are the common enemies 
of our laws and constitution : silence such insidious 
advocates. If the facts alleged be false, let that be 
proved : and ^spcicially let your indignation fall on 
nim who foolishly relies on his power of speaking; 
who, when evidently convicted of receiving bribes, 
adds to his guilt by attempting to practise his arti- 
fice on you. Inflict that punidunent on him which 
the honour of your country and your own honsur 
demand: else, by one vote, by one sentence, will 
vou bring down all their guilt who have or may 
be convicted of corruption on yourselves and on the 
people ; and you yourselves will condemn that ill- 
judged lenity wmch now suffers them to escape, 
when it is no -isnger in your power to prevent the 
fatal consequences. 

Thus have I endeavoured to discharge my part of 
this prosecution. I have assisted wit&nit regard lo 
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any consideration but that of justice and the interest 
of the state. I have not deserted the cause of my 
countiy, nor sacrificed the trust reposed in me by the 
people to private favour. I but request that your 
sentence may be directed by the same principles. 
And now let those speak who are to succeed me in 
this prosecution. 



APPENDIX TO THE NOTES ON THE 
PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 



Thb ConclQfrion to the Philippic Orations oontaiiM a brief aoeoimt of 
the oveitiurow of Grecian liberty by tlie amw of M acedon." The addition 
of the oration of IMnarchna to the preaant ooUeetion aflRnrda an ooeaaio« 
of deducing the iiiatory of onr orator himaelf, from hia public adminlatr^ 
tion down to the flual period of hia life. A ahnrt time betee he had 
been loaded with the imputation of having auffered himadf to be cor- 
mpted by Harpaloa, he bad a (Ur occasion of explaining the general tea se 
of hia public conduct; and on thia occasion (I mean hia contest wltt 
iBschines about the Crown) the peo]de gave a AiU and ample teatimony 
to the wiadom and integrity of hia counaela, to his patiiotie leol and 
ittdeflitiffable ardour in the aenrioe of hia country. 

Yet ms character, great and aplendid aa it eertainly was, had yet ena 
fhnlt, which obaeured and dtsgraced its lustre— that of too paaaioiiaie a 
regard for maatry: and the indelicate meana to which he deooendad of 
acquiring riches diverted the attention of aevere obserrers ftem thta 
noble purposes to which he applied them. Faction moat have e 
tributed to increaae the damonr which the auapioion of his avariea 
cited ; and both might have conspired to give credit to the late i 
tion of his enemies. The testlimmy of Pausaniaa (aa menticuiedin the 
introduction to the oration of Dinarchus) aflbrda a very atrong pnaomp* 
tion of his innocence in this case. His own steady appeal to the Joaiioa 
of hia country: his fbrwardness in promoting an inquiry into the prlvale 
practicea of Itarpalus, and the seal which he expreaaed fbr deleting 
thoae who had been really guilty of receiving hia money, aeem to be no 
indicationa of hia (fwn gull^ uiileas it be supposed that he had arrived 
to a pitch of consummate h]rpoorisy, and even of tbily. The aentenea 
of the Areopagus, indeed, oonaemned him ; but this sentence would hava 
more weight had we any authentic evidence that, amid all the cmruptioD 
ind degeneracy of Athens, this council still maintained ita purity and 
integri^. A private man (aa Dinarchus himself declarea) Ibund means 
to corrupt one Areooagite. The Macedonian (hetion micht, with equal 
eaae, have corrupted the whole council; and although the authority of 
thia council alRnrded a plauaible and popular argument to our aniafB 
aocnaera, yet the people did not alwaya pay an implicit ddkrence to their 
authority. The other persona who were on thia occaaion pronounced 
guilty by the Areopagus, were, when brought to trial, acquitted by their 
nidgea, though Demoatbenea was oondsmned in the Urst hsat and via- 
lance of the public resentment. 

In consequence of his condemnation he vraa oommittad to priaon nnlil 
ha abould pay the flna of fifty talenta impooed on Um. The diagraea of 
Ua aentence operated powerfhlly on hia bodily ftame : he grew fanpalienl 
and unable to endure the rigour of conflnement, and by the oonoivaiiea 
of hia keqien Ibnnd meana to eaeape, and to fly from the city. Ha 
choae Trceaeoe fbr hia reaidenoe, where he lived for aoma time in a 
tlMny and d^aeted state of eiUa; frsqucntly faniog Uaftoaiowaidi 
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Attica (My* PIotaKli), tad tNindiifiiito tean, and toMtaatty wmriaa 
the yovtii wlioTUted taim not to meddle in political tttkin. 

Wbile Demoflthenee eontinved in tbie melanelKriy elate the nrniiia, 
ImpiUiMit of eabjedion, and etiil poaeeeeed with hopee of reeoTering 
their andent glory, totdc the advantage of AJexander'a abaenee, and began 
to concert raeaamrea Ibr redacing the Maeedonian power, and recovering 
their own independence. The aatrapa of Aaia eneooraged them in theaa 
diqwsitiona ; and Leosthenea, an Athenian of eminenoe, waa aoon made 
commander ofa large body of ftarcea that had been diamiaaed flrom the 
service of the Macedoniana, and waa anpplied by hia country with all 
aeceaaariea for the Tigorona proaecotion or war. In the midat of theaa 
pwparationa advice waa received <^ Alexandei'a death, which inereaaed 
the hopea and animated theeiTortaof the Oreeka. The Atheniana, in 
particular, deapatched their ambaaaadora to the eeTcral atatea, to uiga 
them to ombrace thia happy on;»rtnnity, and to take up arma for tha 
recovery of their liberty. The aiatea paid the ntmoat attention to theaa 
raanooalrancea, coUeeted their foroea, marched under the command of 
Leoatbeneajcained aome advantagea over the Macedoniana, preaaed for- 
ward into Theaaaly, defeated Antipater the governor of Macedon, and 
Mocked him up in Lamia, where their general 'Leoathenea vfaa unfor- 
tunately alain, aa he waayiaitlng the woriu,and dlieetiag tha liega with 
the foireot proapect of aaceeaa. 

l>nring ueae eommotioQa in Greece, Demoathenea, though an exile, 
eonid not remain an unconcerned apectator. A leal for oppoalng tha 
mugvaaa of the Macedonian power had ever been hia atrongeat paarton. 
He atill retained the aame viment impieaaiona : and, tranaported to find hhi 
eaantrymea now foil of that apirit. which hia life had been epent in 
raiaing, he attended the Athenian depntiea lh>m city to city, aaaiattng and 
annMirting their remonatrancea. He waa atrennouriy oi^KMcd by Py- 
ttmu, aa Athenian, who had revelled to Antipater. Theae two pardaana 
happened to meet in Arcadia, where the neat of their oppoaition vraa 
innanwd to a conaiderable degree of paaaion and animootty. ** Whra- 
ever," aaid Pytheaa, ** we ace aaaea' milk brought into a Amily, we con- 
etude that it ia diatempered ; jnat ao, when Athenian ambaaaadora ara 
introduced into any city, we may proaume that it labonm under diamr- 
dera.** "Trae,>'rq»lied Demoathenea,** and aa aaaea' milk ia ever brought 
Into a fomily to reatora Ita health, BO the Atheniana never aend amhaaaa 
dava to any dty but to put an end to the diaordera which oppreaa it." 

The liTclineaa of thu anawer had more effect than all the pathetia 
rBBaooatrancea and entreatiea of Demoathenea. It delighted the imagi* 
nationa and flattered the vanity of hia coantrymen. We may well anp- 
poae that their cMidenmation had been vident and precipitate when ao 
aUght an incident waa aulllcient to reconcile him to their fovour. He 
waa inatantly recalled: a ship waa deapatched to convev him home; 
and no aooner did he land at the Pireua than he found himaelf aur- 
rounded by the whole body of hia follow-dtiieoa, and congratulated by 
their united acclamadona. 

^ The fine formerly impooed on htan could not indeed be remitted. But 
an expedient waa fooua to elude the law. It had been uaual to aaaign 
a anm of money to the peraon who waa intruated to provide for the 
e^bration of a feetival in honour of Jupiter the aaver. To thia ofllce 
Demoathenea waa appointed, and for the performance of it the people 
aaalgned him flAy talMita, the anm in which he had been condeomed. 

But Demoathenea did not long ei^oy hia preaeat triumiA. A con- 
flfcriilr'*^ relafoiaaiNiit which Aadpiitar laewrad flran Aaia enahlad 
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Urn to pitMeeut^ the war idtth new Tlgoar agaiiwt the eonfodflnted 
Oreeln, whom he defeated at Cranon in "niesaaly. Each state wm myw 
Ibrced, by a pfrompt sutfknission, to recommend themselvea to the mercy 
of the conqueror. The aeyereBt terms were unpoeed on the ▲thenians. 
Their fbrm of goTamment was clianged to an oligarchy ; they weiv 
obliged to recei've a Macedonian garrison ; and Antipater demanded 
that ten of thdr pubUc speakers fin which number Demosthenes was 
taieluded) should be given up to hb yengeance. Alexander had made 
tte like demand, and the Athenians bravely reftued to comply. But 
now Demosthenes found them by no means inclined to protect him. 
He therefbre fled ttom the city; and his fickle countrsrmen, with a 
shamethl servile adulation to the oonqueror, condemned him to death. 
He gained Calaurla, an obscure island, and there took sanctuary in a 
temple of Neptune. But he was quickly pursued to the place of bla 
retirement by Archias, one of the principal instruments of Antipatoi^ 
rerenge, attended by a party oC soldiers. This Arehias, who had Ibr- 
merly been a tragedian, appeared before Demosthenes, aflbcted to 
commiserate his condition, Mid gave him hopes of pardon and security. 
To this he replied, with a cold contempt, ** You never could aflbct me 
on the stage, nor can your promises make the least impression.'* When 
Archias began to speak in more peremptory and menacing terms, 
** Now," sud Demosthenes, ** you pronounce the very dictates of the 
Macedonian oracle; before, yon but acted a part. Idesirebutamomeiilte 
Mspite, that I may send some dhrectkms to my fhmily." He then r»> 
tired, and seemed employed in wrinng for a while. Archias and his 
soldiers drew near, and found him with his head bowed down and 
eovvved. Tliey inqiuted his behaviour to timidity and unmanly terror, 
and pressed him to rise. The great Athenian had now completely 
executed his fotal purpose ; and perceiving that the poison he had taken 
by this time had seized his vitals, he uncovered ms head, and flxlng 
his eyes on AreUas, "Now," said he, **you need not scruple to act the 
part of Creon in the tragedy, and east out this corpse unbnried." (Al- 
luding to a speech in the Antigone of Sophocles, in which Creon orders 
that & body of Polynices should be exposed to dogs and birds of urey.) 
** O gracious Neptune V continued Demosthenes, "I will not delUe thy 
temple : while I yet live I retire flrom this holy place, which Antipater 
and the Maced<mians have not left unpolluted." He then rose, and de> 
aired to be supported; but, as he passed by the altar, in a foeUe and 
trembling pace, he sunk down and expired with a groan. 

Thus died Demosthenes, at the age of aixty years. His coontrymen, 
ever wavering and inconsistent in their conduct, regretted the death of 
that man, whom they had basely given up to destruction ; and. by the 
honours which they paid to his memory, seemed desirous to eflnoe the 
stain of their ingratitude. 

Among other honours paid to their Ulustrions dtiien, his statue was 
erected m the dty with an inscription on its base to the following 
puiport: 

If, with a sage and martial soul inspired. 
Thine arm had conquered as thy counsels flred^ 
Greece then had braved the Macedonian mnm. 
Nor boWd submissive to her conqu'iing lord. 

An Inscription which possibly may, without presumption, be 
nwmced defective in point of delicacy, as it professes to doAonc 
Dsmosthenes, but at the same dme kaepa hi flm viewths frost 
nocsrionsly ezeqitlooahls pan of Us ehaiaelsr 
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THE ORATIONS 

or 

iRSCHINES AND DEMOSTHENES 
ON THE CROWN. 



ORATION OF iESCHINES AGAINST 
CTESIPHON. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Throuoh the whole progress of that importaiit contest which 
Athens maintained against the Macedonians, Demosthenes and JEb- 
chtnes had ever been distinguished by their -weislit and influence in 
the assemblies of their state. They h^ adopted different systems of 
tnioisterial conduct, and stood at the head of two opposite parties, each 
BO powerful as to prevail by turns, and to defeat the schemes of their 
antagonist. The leaders had on several occasions avowed their mutual 
opposition and animosity. Demosthenes, in particular, had brougbtan 
Impeachment against his rival, and obliged him to enter into a formal 
dlennce of his conduct during an embassy at the court of Maceddfn. His 
resentment was confirmed by this desperate attack; and his success in 
bearing up against it encouraged him to watch some favourable oppor- 
tunity for retorting on his accuser. 

The defleat at Ghsmronea aflbrded this opportunity. The people in general 
were, indeed, too equitable to withdraw their confidence firom Demos- 
thenes, although his measures had been unsuccessftil. But fhction, 
which judges, or affects to judge, merely by events, was violent and 
clamorous. The minister was reviled, his conduct severely scruti- 
nized, his errors aggravated, his policy condemned, and he himself 
threatened with inquiries, trials, and impeachments. The zeal of his 
partisans, on the other hand, was roused by this opposition, and they 
deemed it expedient to procure some public solemn declaration in ftvonr 
of Demosthenes, as the most effectual means to silence his accusers. 

It was usual with the Athenians, and indeed with all the Greeks, 
when they would express their sense of extraordinary merit, to crown 
the person so distinguished with a chaplet of olive interwoven with gold. 
The ceremony was performed in some populous assembly, convened 
either for business or entertainment ; and proclamation was made in 
due form of the honour thus conferred, and the services for which it 
was bestowed. 

To procoie such an faanour for Demosthenes at this particular junc- 
ture was thougM the most eflbctual means to confound the clamour of 
his enemies. He had lately been intrusted with the repair of the forti- 
fications of Athens, in which he expended a considerable sum of his 
own, over and above the public aj^intment, and thus enlarged the 
work beyond the letter of his instructions. It was therefore agreed that 
Ctesiphon, one of his zealous fViends, should take this occasion of mov- 
ing the senate to prepare a decree (to be ratified by the popular assem- 
bly) reciting this particular service of Demosthenes, representing him 
as a citizen of distinguished merit, and ordaining that a golden crows 

Dm. Vol. II.— H 
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(MitwaicaIled)8hoa]dbecoDferredonbiin. To give tiiis tranaacfiim 
the greater eolemnity, it was moved that the ceremony sboold be per- 
Ibrmed in the theatre of Bacchus daring the festiTal held in honour of 
that god, when not only the Atheniai^s, out other Greeks firom all parts 
of the nation were assembled to see the tragedies exhibited in Hiaf 
festiTaL 

The senate agreed to tlie resolation. Bat, before it oonld b« reftned 
to the popular assembly for their confirmation iBschines, who had ex- 
amined the wlK>]e transaction with all the severity that hatred and jeal- 
ousy could inspire, pronounced it irregular and ill^al both in Ibnn and 
matter, and without delay assumed the common piivilege of an Athe- 
nian eidxen to eommenee a suit against Ctestphoa as the first moTer 
of a decree repugnant to the la^ro, a crime of a very heinoaa natnra in 
the Athenian polity. 

The articles on which he founds his aoeusation are redneed to theas 
three: 

L Whereas every citizen who has borne any masiatracy is oUiged 
by law to lay a Alii account of his administration before the proper oilt- 
cersj and that it is expressly ensiled that no man shall be capable of 
lecaving any public honours till this his account has been duly examiiwid 
and approved ; Ctesiphon has yet moved that Demosthenes should re- 
ceive a crown previously to the examination of his conduct in the oSce 
conferred on him, and before the passing of his aor^mnts. 

n. Whereas it is ordained that all crowns conferred by the commn- 
nity of citizens shall be presented and proclaimed in their assembly, 
and in no other place whatsoever ; Ctesiphon hath yet proposed that 
the crown should be presented and proclaimed in the theatre. 

m. Whereas the laws prooounce it highly penal for any man to insert 
a fUsehood in any motion or decree ; Ctesiphon hath yet expressly de- 
clared, as the foundation of this bis decree, that the conduct of Demos- 
thenes hath been ever excellent, honouraUe, and highly serviceaUe to 
the state ; a point directly opposite to the truth. 

The two former of these articles he endeavours to establish by an 
appeal to the laws and ordinances of Athens. Here he was obliged to 
be critical and copious, which may render the first parts of his pleading 
not so agreeable to an English reader as that in which he enters into 
the public transactions of his coiutry and the ministerial eondact ot 
his adversary. 

The prosecution was commenced in the year of the fhtal battle of 
Caunronea. But the final decision of the cause had been suspended about 
eight years : and this interval was Aill of great events, to which each 
or the speakers fteqnently alluded. 

It was the first care at Alexander on his accession to the thvooe to 
wideceive those amongthe Greeks who, Uke Demosthenes, had afibcted 
to despise his youth. He instantly marched into Fdoponnesus, and de- 
manded the pemAe of that country to accept him as commander of their 
forces against Fsrsla. The Spartans alone sullenly reftised. The Athe- 
nians, on their part, were intimidated, and yielded to his demand with 
greater expressums of reverence and submission than they had ever 
paid to his ftther. Re returned to Hacedon to hasten his preparations, 
where he found it necessary to march against his barbarous neigfabouis, 
who were meditating a descent on his kingdcHu. His oonflicti vfith 
these people occasioned a repprt to be spread through Greece that the 
yooog king had ftllen in battle. The Maoedonian fhctioa were alarmed : 
their opposers industriously propagated the report, and excited thsGrestai 
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%» aalie thte opportanity to lioe up againflt a power which had radnoed 
them to a state of ignominioas aubjection. The Thebana iiuhq>irily 
yielded to anch inatances, took anna, and slaughtered the Maoedonian 
ganriaon that had been stationed in thrtr citadel. 

But thia insolence and cruelty did not long remain unpunished. Alex- 
•oder suddenly appeared before their gates at the head of hla army, and 
in a few days be<»me maater of their city, where he executed his ven- 
fsaaee with fire and sword. The miaerable atate of desolation and 
d^itivity to which the lliebans were thus reduced is attributed hi the 
Allowing oration to the perqicious counsels and machinationa of De- 
moathenea, and displayed in the most lirely and pathetic terms. 

Not did this extraordinary instance of lieour ML of its intended effect 
The Greeln were astonished and confounded. The Atheniana thought 
it expedient to send a deputation of their citizens to congratulate the King 
of Maeedon on his late successes. Donosthenes was one of the per> 
Bona chosen to execute this commission; but, conscious of the lesent- 
inent wUeh his well-known seal againat the Meeedonian Interest must 
li«re BMrited ftum Alexander, he deserted the other deputiea while they 
were on their journey, and returned precipitately to Athnia. Nor, 
indeed, were his apprehensions groundless ; for, although the addreaa 
was graeioualy reertved, yet the king took thia occaaion of comptainiag, 
to a manner which marked hia auperiority, of those fkctioua leadera 
among the Atheniana, to whom he affected to impute all the calamitie* 
of €Hreece, fhxn the battle of Chnronea to the destruction of Thebes. 
He demanded that aereral of the public apeakers, and Demoathenaa 
amrong the rest, should be delivered up to the power of the amfrfiietyonic 
oonnm, there to abide their trial, and to meet the punishment due to their 
ofl hncea. This was in «nct to demand that they ahould be delivered 
into hia own hands. The Atheniana were in the utmost constemadon, 
but found means to deprecate hia resentment, and prevail on him to be 
•ntislied with the baniahment of Charidemua, one of his most distin- 
guished opposere ; who accordingly repaired to the court of Dariua, 
where hia mge counsel, that the Persian ahould avoid an engagement 
with Alexaoder, provoked the haughty and capricioua tyrant to put liim 
to death. 

During Alexandei's femoua expedition into Asia, and the jHrogresa of 
Ilia atupendous victories, Greece enjoyed a sort of calm, and the Athe- 
niana found leisure to decide the contest between their rival statesmen. 
The partiea now appeared before a number of judges, probably not less 
than five hundred, and these chosen from the citizens at large, man of 
lively and warm imaginationa, and of all othera most auaceptible of the 
iiiq»reasions made by the force and artifice of popular eloquence. The 
partisans of each side crowded round to aasist and support their fMend : 
and the tribunal waa surrounded, not only by the citizens of Athens, but 
hy vaat numbera from all parte of Greece, curioua to hear two ao cele- 
brated apeakere on a subject so engaging as the late national tranaao- 
tiona, and to be witnesses of the decision of a cause which had been 
yean the objeet of general attentioD and expectation. 
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You see, Athenians! what forces are prepared, 
what numbers formed and arrayed, what soliciting 
through the assembly, by a certain party : — and aU 
this to oppose the fair and ordinary course of jus- 
tice in the state. As to me, I stand here in firm 
reliance, first on the immortal gods, next on the laws 
and you, convinced that faction never can have 
greater weight with you than law and justice. 

It were to be wished, indeed, that the presidents 
of our senate and of our popidar assembly would 
attend with due care to the order of their debates ; 
that the laws ordained by Solon to secure the de- 
cency of public speaking might still preserve their 
force ; that so our elder citizens might first arise in 
due and decent form (as these laws direct), without 
tumult or confusion, and each declare in order the 
salutary counsels of his sage experience ; that, after 
these, our other citizens who chose to speak might 
severally, and in order, according to their ages, pro- 
pose their sentiments on every subject. Thus, in 
my opinion, would the course of government be more 
exactly regulated, and thus would our assemblies be 
less frequently engaged in trials. But now, when 
these institutions, so confessedly excellent, have 
lost their force ; when men propose illegal resolu- 
tions without reserve or scruple ; when others are 
found to put them to the vote, not regularly chosen 
to preside in our assemblies, but men who have raised 
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tliemselTes to this dignity by intrigue ; when if any 
of the other senators on whom the lot of presidency 
hath fairly fallen should discharge his office faiUi- 
fully, and report your voices tndy, there are men 
who threaten to impeach him, men who invade our 
rights, and regard the administration as their private 
property ; who have secured their vassals, and raised 
themselves to sovereignty; who have suppressed 
such judicial procedures as are founded on estab- 
lished laws, and in the decision of those appointed 
by temporary decrees consult their passions ; now, 
I say, that most sage and virtuous proclamation is no 
longer heard, '^ Who is disposed to speak of those 
above fifty years old 1" and then, " Wno of the other 
citizens in their turns V^ Nor is the indecent license 
of our speakers any longer restrained b^r our laws, 
by our magistrates ;* no, nor by the presiding tribe 
which contains a full tenth part of the community. 
JI such be our situation, such the present circum- 
stances of the state, aiid of this you seem convinced, 
one part alone of our polity remains (as far as I may 
presiune to judge) — ^prosecutions' of those who vio- 
late the laws. Should you suppress these — should 
you permit them to be suppressed — I freely pro- 
nounce your fate ; that your government must be 
gradually and imperceptibly given up to the power 
of a few. You are not to l^ informed, Athenians, 
that there are three different modes of government 
established in the world ; the monarchical, the gov- 

1 By oar msslstrates.]— In the original, *' by the prytanes, nor by the 
nroedri f of which officers wrnie accoant has been already ^ven in the 
latroduction to the first Pliilippic oration tran8lat«d. 

> Prosecutions, &c.] — ^These any citizen might commence against the 
antbor of any decree or public resolution which he deemed of peniicioua 
tendency, or repugnant to the established laws. The mover of any new 
law was also liable to the like prosecution : and this was necessary in a 
eoMtitudon like that of AUiens, where all the decisions were made in 
large and tirniultuous assemblies. Here a ftw leaders might easily 
gain an absolute authority, and prevail on the giddy multitude to con- 
sent to any proposition whatever (if enfbreed by plausible arguments), 
inless they were restrained by the ftar of being called to account ibr the 
notions they had made, and the resolutions passed at thnr instances. 

H2 
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eminent of the few, and the free republic. In the 
two former the administration is directed by the 
pleasure of the ruling powers ; in free states it is 
regulated by established laws. It is then a truths of 
which none shall be ignorant, which every man 
should impress deeply on his mind, that when he 
enters the tribunal to decide a case of violation of 
the laws, he that day gives sentence on his own 
liberties. Wisely therefore hath our legislator pre- 
scribed this as the first clause in the o^ of every 
judge ; " I will give mv voice agreeably to the laws f* 
well luiowing that when the laws are preserved 
sacred in every state the freedom of their constitu- 
tion is most effectually secured. Let these things 
be ever kept in memory, that your indignation may 
be kindled against all those whose decrees have been 
illegal. Let not any of their offences be deemed of 
little moment, but all of the greatest importance ; 
nor suffer your rights to be wrested from you by any 
power ; neither by the combinations of your generals, 
who, by conspiring with our public speakers, have 
frequently involved the state in danger ; nor by the 
solicitations of foreigners, who have been brought 
up to screen some men from justice, whose adminis^ 
tration hath been notoriously illegal. But as each 
dian* among you would be ashamed to desert from 
his post in battle, so think it shameful to abandon the 
post this day assigned to you by the laws, that of 
guardians of the constitution. 

Let it also be remembered that the whol^ body of 
our citizens hath now committed their state, their 
liberties, into your hands. Some of them are present 
waiting the event of this trial ; others are called away 
to attend on their private affairs. Show the dw 
reverence to these ; remember your oaths and your 

1 A» each man, Ase.V- To pereeiTe the wbole force and artiflee at tUia 
■nilitade, Uie reader ie to recollect, tbat at the baule of Chsronea De 
n K Wt b en e e betraved the utmoat iveakneaa and oowaidioe, a matter of 
fiiil triWDiph 10 Ut aiuaiisa^ iBd t oQBfiait Milijaet or their r^^ 
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lawn; and if we c<mvict Ctesiphon of having proposed 
decrees, illegal, false, and detrimental to the state^ 
reverse these illegal decrees, assert the freedom of 
your constitution, and punish those who have admin- 
istered your affairs in opposition to your laws, in con* 
lempt of your constitution, and in total disregard of 
your interest. If, with these sentiments impressed 
on your minds, you attend to what is now to be ino- 
|)Ofled,youmu8t, I am convinced, proceed to a decision 
just and religious, a decision of the utmost advantage 
lo 3rour8elves and to the state. 

As to the general nature of this prosecution, thus 
far have I premised, and, I trustt without offence. Let 
me now request your attention to a few words about 
the laws relative to persons accountable to the pub- 
lic, which have been violated by the decree proposed 
by Ctesiphon. 

In former times there were found magistrates of 
the most distinguished rank, and intrusted with the 
numagement of our revenues, who in their several 
stations were guilty of the basest corruption, but 
who, by forming an interest with the speakers in the 
senate and in the popular assembly, anticipated their 
accounts by pufciic honouris and declarations of ap- 
plause. Thus, when their conduct came to a formal 
examination, their accusers were involved in great 
perplexity, their judges in still greater; fcnrmany of 
the persons thus subject to examination, though con- 
victed on the clearest evidence of having defrauded 
the public, were yet suffered to escape from justice; 
and no wonder. The judges were ashamed that the 
same fl^an, in the same city, possibly in the same 
year, should be publicly honoured in our festivals, 
that proclamation shomd be made "that the people 
had conferred a golden crown on him on account of 
his integrity and virtue ;"— ^that the same man, I say, 
in a short time after, when his conduct had been 
brought to an examination, should depart from the 
tribunal condemned of fxaud. In their s«iteii6e» 
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therefore, the judges were necessaiily obliged to 
attend, not to the nature of those ofifences, but to the 
reputation of the state. 

Some of our magistrates,' observing this, framed a 
law (and its excellence is undeniable) expressly for- 
bidding any man to be honoured with a crown whose 
conduct had not yet been submitted to the legal ex- 
amination. But notwithstanding all the precaution 
of the framers of this law, pretences were still fomid 
of force sufficient to defeat its intention. Of these 
you are to be informed, lest you should be unwanly 
betrayed into error. Some of tbose who, in defiance 
of the laws, have moved that men who yet stood 
accountable for their conduct should be crowned are 
still influenced by some denee of decency (if this 
can with propriety be said of men who propose reso- 
lutions directly subversive of the laws) ; they still 
seek to cast a kind of veil on their shame. Hence 
are they sometimes careful to express their resolu- 
tions in this manner: *' that the man whose conduct 
is not yet submitted to examination shall be honoured 
with a crown when his accounts have first been ex- 
amined and approved." fiut this is no less injurious 
to the state ; ror by these crowns and public honours 
is his conduct prejudged and his examination antici- 
pated, while the author of such resolutions demon- 
strates to his hearers that his proposal is a violation 
of the laws, and that he is ashamed of his offence. 
But Ctesiphon, my countrjrmen, hath at once broken 
through the laws relative to the examination of our 
magistrates ; he hath scorned to recur to that subter- 
fuge now explained : he hath moved you to confer 
a crown on Demosthenes previously to any examina- 
tion of his conduct, at the very time while he was 
yet employed in the discharge of his magistracy. 

1 In die orifinBl, vouo$tnis ris : i. e. one of thoM who were 9ppolkut»A 
to reviee the lawa, and to propose the amendment or abrogation of aoeli 
as were ftmnd inconTenient, as well aa auch new lawi as the pabUe 
iMarast awnwrt to denaiid.— Sea vol. L note 1, p. 7& 
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, Bat there is another evasion of a different kind td 
which they are to recur. These offices, say tbey, to 
iv^hich a citizen is elected by an occasional decree, 
are by no means to be accounted magistracies, but 
commissions or agencies. Those aJone are magis- 
trates whom the proper officers* appoint by lot in Uie 
temple of Theseus, or the people elect by suffirage in 
their ordinary assemblies, such as generals of the 
army* commanders of the cavalry, and such like ; all 
others are but commissioners who are but to execute 
a particular decree. To this their plea I shall oppose 
your own law — a law enacted from a firm conviction 
that it must at once put an end to all such evasions. 
In this it is expresslv declared, that 'all offices what- 
ever appointed by the voices of the people shall be 
accounted magistracies. In one general term the 
author of this &w hath included all. All hath he de- 
clared *' magistrates whom the votes of the assembly 
have appointed," and particularly ** the inspectors of 
public works." Now Demosthenes inspected the 
repair of our walls, the most important of public 
works. ^ Those who have been intrusted witn any 
public money for more than thirty days;, those who 
are entitled to preside in a tribunal.'^ But the in- 
spectors of workB are entitled to this privilege, "What 

1 The proper oiBcers.3->In fbt original, the theamotIiet« : 1. & the aix 
Inftrior areboiw who were called by Uue general name, while each of 
the flrat three bad hia pecnliar title. 

t There was acarcely any Athenian at all employed in public bnalneaa 
hot had aome aort of jnriadiction annexed to hia office. Inftrior auita 
and oantrovwraiea were thua mnitiplled, and found perpetual employment 
for thia llToly, meddlinc people, who were trained IVoni their youth, and 
eoiMtantly exercised in the arts of managing and conducting auita at law. 
Iliia waa their fhvourite employment, and became the charaeteriatie 
mark of an Athenian. " I saw,** aaya Lueian (in learo-MenipX '* tha 
Egyptian tilling hia ground, the l^cenician at hia traffic, the Ciliciaa 
fobbing, the Spartan under the laah, and the Athenian at hia lawauit." 
And thia auggeata the real Talue of that oompliment which VirgU ia aup- 
poaed to pay this people in that well-known paaaage, '* Orabunt caaaaa 
meUua,* *e. Critica have diaoorered to it ^honeku^^keUd eonUmpi 
oTeloquenoa, tnmdima dttraetion from the merit or CSeero, ita. Am 
yet it aeema to amount to no more than an aeknowladgmant of thib 
fiVcrior akm in legal fonnf and pleadinga and tlw aitt of UtifitUii. 
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then doth the law direct? That all such shotild 
assume, not their *' commission," but their ''magis- 
tracy," having first been judicially approved (for even 
the magistrates appointed by lot are not exempted 
from this previous inquiry, but must be first approved 
before they assume their oflSce). These are also 
directed by the law to submit the accounts of their 
administration to the legal officers, as well as every 
other magistrate. And for tJie tnith of what I novr 
advance, to the laws themselves do I appeal. — ^Read» 

[The laws.] 

Here, then, you find that what these men call cimi- 
missions or agencies are declared to be magistracies. 
It is your part to bear this in memory ; to oppose the 
law to their presumption ; to convince them that ^oa 
are not to be influenced by the wretched sophistical 
artifice that would defeat tne force of laws by words ; 
and that the greater their address in defending their 
illegal proceedings, the more severely must they feel 
your resentment : for the public speaker should ever 
use the same language widi the law. Should he at 
any time speak in one language, and the law pronounce 
another, to the just authority of law should you grant 
your voices, not to the shameless presumption of the 
speaker. 

To that argument on which Demosthenes relies as 
utterly unanswerable I would nOw briefly speak. 
This man wiU say, '* I am director of the fortifica- 
tions. I confess it ; but I have expended of my own 
money for the public service an additional sum of one 
hundred minae, and enlarged the work beyond my 
instructions : for what then am I to account, unless a 
man is to be made accountable for his own benefi- 
cence ?" To this evasion you shall hear a just and 
good reply. In this city, of so ancient an establish- 
ment and a circuit so extensive, there is not a man 
exempted from account who has the smallest part in 
the afiairs of state. This I shall show, first, in in- 
stances f carcely credible : thus the priests and priest- 
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esses are by the laws obliged to account for ^e dis- 
charge of their office, all in general, and each in par- 
ticular; although they have received no more tnan 
an honorary pension, and have had no other duty but 
of offering up their prayers for us to the gods. And 
this is not the case of single persons only, but of 
whole tribes, as the Eumolpidae,^ the Ceryces, and all 
the others. Again, the trierarchs' are by the law 
made accountable for their conduct, although no 
public money hath been committed to their charge ; 
although they have not embezzled large portions of 
their revenue, and accounted but for a smaU part ; 
although they have not affected to confer bounties on 
you, while they really but restored your own prop- 
erty. No : they confessedly expended their paternal 
fortunes to approve their zealous affection for your 
service; and not our trierarchs alone, but the great- 
est assemblies in the state are bound to submit to the 
sentence of our tribunals. First, the law directs that 
the council of the Areopagus shall stand accountable 
to the proper officers, and submit their august trans- 
actions to a legal examination; thus our greatest ju- 
dicial body stands in perpetual dependence on your 
decisions. Shall the members of this council, then, 
be precluded from the honour of a crown ? Such has 
been the ordinance from times the most remote. And 
have they no regard to public honour 1 So scrupu- 
lous is their regard, that it is not deemed sufficient 
that their conduct should not be notoriously criminal; 
their least irregularity is severely punished, — a disci- 
pline too rigorous for our deUcate orators. Again, 
our lawgiver directs that the senate of five hui&ed 
shall be hound to account for their conduct ; and so 
great diffidence doth he express of those who have 
not yet rendered s'uch account, that in the very begin- 
ning of the law it is ordained " that no magistrate 
who hath not yet passed through the ordinary ex- 

1 BonKripidaB, AcJ— FamOiM ao called ftom their fonnden, Eumoliifiif 
and Ceryx, wbo had an herediUury right of inrtesthood. 
a Tile trierarchs.]— See toL L note S, p. 03. 
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amination shall be permitted to go abroad.** Birtbem 
a man may exclaim, ** What ! in the name of Heaven, 
am I, becaase I have been in office, to be confined to 
the city!" — ^Yes, and with good reason; lest, when 
you have secreted the pubUc money and betrayed 
your trust, you might enjoy your perfidy by flight. 
Again, the laws forbid the man who hath not yet ac- 
counted to the state to dedicate any part of his eflfeets 
to religious purposes, to deposite any <^ering in a 
temple, to accept of an adoption into any family, ta 
make any alienation of his property ; and to many 
other instances is the prohibition extended. In one 
word, our lawgiver hath provided that the fortimea 
of such persons shall be secured as a pledge to the 
community until their accounts are fairly examined 
and approved. Nay, farther : suppose there be a man 
who hath neither received nor expended any part of 
the public money, but hath only been concerned in 
some stairs relative to the state, even such a one is 
bound to submit his accounts to the proper officers. 
" But how can the man who hath neither received nor 
expended pass such accounts Y" The law hath obvi- 
ated this difficulty, and expressly prescribed the form 
of his accounts. It directs that it shall consist of 
this declaration : ^ I have not received, neither have 
I disposed of any public money.** To confirm the 
truth of this hear the laws themselves. 

[The Inn.] 

When Demosthenes, therefore, shidl exult in his 
evasion, and insist that he is not to be accountable for 
the additional sum which he bestowed freely on the 
state, press him with this reply: ** It was then yonr 
duty, Demosthenes, to have permitted the usual and 
legal proclamation to be made, Who is disposed te 
prosecute t and to have ffiven an opportunity to every 
citizen that pleased to have urged on his part tlat 
you bestowed no such additional sum ; but that, on 
the contrary, having been intrusted with ten talents 
for the repair of our fortifications* you really expended 
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tmt a small pan of this great amn. Do not asaome 
an honoor to which you have no pretensions ; do not 
wreit their suflfrages from your judges ; do not act in 
presumj^tuous contempt of the laws, but with due 
submission yield to their guidance. Such is the con- 
duct that must secure the freedom of our constitu- 
tion.** 

As to the evasions on which these men rely, I trust 
that I have spoken sufficiently. That Demosthenes 
really stood accountable to the state at the time when 
this man proposed his decree ; that he was really a 
magistrate, as manager of the theatrical funds; a 
magistrate, as inspector of the fortifications; that 
his conduct in either of these offices had not been 
examined, had not obtained the legal approbation, I 
sliall now endeavour to demonstrate from the public 
records. Read in whose archonship, in what month, 
on what day, in what assembly, Demosthenes was 
chosen into the office of manager of the theatrical 
funds. So shall it appear, that during the execution 
of this office the decree was made which conferred 
this crown on him. — ^Read. 

[The oompntation of the times.] 

If, then, I should here rest my cause withouj pro- 
ceeding farther, Ctesiphon must stand convicted;-— 
convicted, not by the arguments of his accuser, but 
by the public records. In former times, Athenians, 
it was the custom that the state should elect a comp- 
troller, who in every presidency of each tribe was to 
return to the people an exact state of the finances. 
But by the implicit confidence which you reposed in 
Eubulus, the men who were chosen to the manage- 
ment of the theatrical money executed this office of 
comptroller (I mean before tne law of He^^emon was 
enacted), together with the offices of receiver and of 
inspector of our naval affairs ; they were charged 
wiUL the building of our arsenals, with the repair of 
our roads ; in a word, they were intrusted with the 

DsK. Vol. II.— I 
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conduct of almost all our public btisiness. I say ooi 
this to impeach their conduct or to arraign their integ- 
rity; I mean but to convince you that our laws have 
expressly directed that no man yet accountable for 
his conduct in any one office, even of the smallest con- 
sequence, shall be entitled to the honour of a crown 
mitil his accounts have been regularly examined and 
approved ; and that Ctesiphon hath yet presumed to 
confer this honour on Demosthenes when engaged in 
every kind of public magistracy. At the time of this 
decree he was a magistrate as inspector of the forti- 
fications, a magistrate as intrusted with public money, 
and, like other officers of the state, imposed fines and 
presided in tribunals. These things I shall prove by 
the testimony of Demosthenes and Ctesiphon them- 
selves; for in the archonship of Chaerpndas, on the 
22d of the month Thargelion, was a popular assembly 
held, in which Demosthenes obtained a decree ap- 
pointing a convention of the tribes on the 3d of the 
succee£ng month ; and on the 3d his decree directed, 
still farther, that supervisors should be chosen and 
treasurers from each tribe, for conducting the repairs 
of our fortifications. And justly did he thus direct, 
that the public might have the security of good and 
responsible citizens who might return a fair account 
of all disbursements. — Read these decrees. 

[The decroes.] 

Yes; but you will hear it urged in answer, that 
to this office of inspector of th^ works he was not 
appointed in the general assembly either by lot or 
suffirage. This is an argument on which bemos- 
thenes and Ctesiphon will dwell with the utmost 
confidence. My answer shall be easy, plain, and 
brief; but first I would premise a few things on this 
subject. Observe, Athenians ! of magistracy there 
are three kinds. First, those appointed by lot or by 
election; secondly, the men who have managed 
public money for more than thirty days, or have in- 
spected public works. To these the law ad^ an- 
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other species, and expressly declares that all such 

Eersons as, in consequence of a regular appointment, 
ave enjoyed the right of jurisdiction, shaU when 
approved be accounted magistrates : so that, should 
we take away the magistrates appointed by lot or 
suffirage, there yet remains the last kind of those 
appointed by the tribes, or the thirds of tribes, or by 
particular districts, to manage public money, all 
which are declared to be magistrates from the time 
of their appointment. And this happens in cases hke 
that before us where it is a direction to the tribes to 
make canals or to build ships of war. For the truth 
of this I appeal to the laws themselves. — Read. 

[Tbelaw.] 

Let it be remembered that, as I have already ob- 
served, the sentence of the law is this, that all those 
appointed to any office by their tribes shall act as 
magistrates, when first judicially approved. But the 
Pandionian tribe hath made Demosthenes a magis- 
trate, by appointing him an inspector of the works ; 
and for this purpose he hath been intrusted with 
public money to the amount of near ten talents. 
Asain, another law expressly forbids any magistrate 
who yet stands accountable for his conduct to be 
honoured with a crown. You have sworn to give 
sentence according to the laws. Here is a spe^er 
who hath brought in a decree for granting a crown 
to a man yet accountable for his conduct. Nor hath 
he added that savin? clause, '* when his accounts 
have first been passed." I have proved the point of 
illegality from the testimony of your laws, from the 
testimony of your decrees, and from that of the oppo- 
site parties. How then can any man support a prose- 
cution of this nature with greater force and clearness ? 

But farther, I shall now demonstrate that this de- 
cree is also a violation of the law by the manner in 
which it directs that this crown shaU be proclaimed. 
The lany declare in terms the most explicit, that if 
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io OUT festivals ; of this they but qnote a part, that 
they may more effectually deceive you ; and thus 
recur to an ordinance by no means applicable to the 
case before us. Accordingly they will tell you there 
are in this state two laws enacted relative to procla- 
mations* Oi^e is that which I have now produced, 
expressly forbidding the proclamation of a crown 
granted by the people to be issued in any other place 
but the assembly. The other, say they, is contrary 
to this : it allows the liberty of proclaiming a crown 
so conferred in the theatre, when the tragedies are 
exhibited; ** provided always, that the people shall 
so determine by their voices." On this law it is 
(thus will they plead) that Ctesiphon has founded 
his decree. To this artifice I shall oppose your own 
laws, my assistants,* my constant reliance, through 
the ^whole course of this prosecution. If this be so, — 
if such a custom hath been admitted into our govern- 
ment, that laws repealed are still allowed to hold 
their place amid those in full force, — ^that two directly 
contradictory to each other are enacted on the same 
subject, — ^what shall we pronounce on that polity 
-where the laws command and forbid the very same 
things! But this is by no means the caie; and 
never may your public acts be exposed to such dis- 
order ! The great' lawgiver to whom we owe our 
constitution was not inattentive to kuand against 
such dangers. It is his express directipn that in 
every year our body of laws shaU be adjusted by 
the legal inspectors in the popular assembly ; and if, 
after due examination and inspection, it shall appear 
that a law hath been enacted contradictory to a 
former law; or that any one when repealed shaU 
6till hold its place among those actually in force ; or 

X My. asctotants.]— Tbe strict import of the oriciital cx p ro w t ton Im, 
mp eomudy or my advocate. So that, by a bold flgnAb the laws are 
re pmoc nted ae personally present, supporting the canse of iBscbines^ 
pleading on his side, detecting the ftUacy and preTaricatJMi of his adrer- 
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that any moie than one have been enacted on th5 
same subject ; that in all such cases the laws aball 
be transcribed and fixed up in public on the statues 
of our heroes ; that the presidents shall convene the 
assembly, shall specify the authors of these several 
laws ; and that the proper officer shall propose the 
question to the people, that they may by their voices 
repeal some and establish others ; that so one single 
law and no more may remain in force on one subject* 
To prove this read the laws. 

[The laws.] 

If, then, the allegations of these men were just, 
and that in reality there were two different laws 
relative to proclamations, it seems impossible but 
that the inspectors must have detected this ; the presi- 
dent of the assembly must have returned them to 
their respective authors ; and the one or other must 
have been repealed — either that which grants the 
power of proclaiming, or that which denies it. But 
since nothing of all this appears, these men must 
stand convicted of asserting what is not only false, 
but absolutejiy impossible. 

The ssurce from whence they derive this falsehood 
I shall here exfllain, when nrst I have premised on 
what occasions these laws were enacted relative to 
proclamations' in the theatre. — It hath been the cus- 
tom in this cif^, during the performance of the trage- 
dies, that certainipersons made proclamation, not of 
an act ordained of the people, but some, of a crown 
conferred on them by their tribe, or sometimes by 
their district ; of others, it was thus notified that 
they granted freedom to their slaves, to which they 
called on the Greeks as witnesses ; and (which was 
the most invidious case) some persons who had ob- 
tained the honours qf hospitable reception in foreign 
states used theirtnterest to gain a proclamation, im- 
porting that such a community, as that of Rhodes, 
lor instance, or of Chios, conferred a crown on them 
on accouitf of their virtue and magnanimity. And 



tiuB they did, not as men honoured by the senate or 
by the people, in consequence of your concession, 
by virtue of your sufirage, and with a due acknow* 
ledffment of your favour, but merely on their own 
aumority, without any decree of yours. By these 
means it happened that the audience and the mana^ 
gers and the performers were disturbed; and the 
men who obtained proclamations in the theatre were 
really more honoured than those on whom the people 
conferred crowns. These had a place assigned for 
receiving these honours — ^the assembly : in no other 
place could proclamation be made : the others dis- 
played their honours in the presence of all the 
Greeks. The one obtained their crowns from your 
decree by your permission; the others without any 
decree. One of our statesmen, observing this, estalv 
lished a law by no means inteltfering witn that which 
respects persons crowned by the people; by no 
means tending to render this invalid : for it was ne>t 
the assembly that was disturbed, but the theatre-; 
nor was it nis intention to contradict laws already 
established; our constitution forbids this. No; the 
law I mean solely regards those who are crowned 
without a decree of the people, by their tribe or dis- 
trict; those who give freedom to their slaves; those 
who receive crowns from foreigners; and it expressly 
provides that no person shall make th^ir slaves free 
in the theatre; no persons shall be flroclaimed as 
honoured with a crown by thei^^be, by their dis- 
trict, or by any other people whatsoever (these are 
the words of this law), on pain of infamy to tho 
herald who shall make such proclamation. 

Since, then, it is provided that those crowned by 
the senate shall be proclaimed in the senate-house, 
those by the people m the assembly ; since it is ex* 
pressly forbidden that men crowned by their districts 
or by their tribes shall have proclamation made in 
the theatre ; that no man may indnlge an idle vanity 
by piibbc honours thus clandestinely pxocured i lince 
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the law directs, still further, that no proclamation 
shall be made by any others, but by the senate, by 
the people, by the tribes, or by the districts, respec- 
tively; if we deduct ail these cases, what will 
remain but crowns conferred by foreigners f That 
I speai with truth the law itself affor& a powerful 
argument. It directs that the golden crown con- 
ferred by proclamation in the theatre shall be taken 
from the person thus honoured and consecrated to 
Minerva. But who shall presume to impute so illib- 
eral a procedure to the community of Athens! Can 
the state, or can a private person be suspected of a 
spirit so sordid, that when they themselves have 
granted a crown, when it hath been just proclaimed, 
Siey should take it back again and dedicate it % No ; 
1 apprehQ^d that such dedication is made because 
the crown is conferred by foreigners, that no man, 
by valuing the affection of strangers at a higher rate 
tlian that of his country, may sulSer corruption to 
steal into his heart. But when a crown hath been 
proclaimed in the assembly, is the person honoured 
bound to dedicate iti No ; he is aUowed to possess 
it, that not iie alone but his posterity may retain 
such a memorial in their family, and never suffer 
their affections to be alienated from their country. 
Hence hath tjie author of the law further provided, 
that no proclamation shall be made in the theatre of 
any foreign crown, unless the people shall so direct 
by their decree ; i^the community which is desirous 
of granting a crown to any of our citizens may be 
obliged to send ambassadors and solicit your permis- 
sion, and the person crowned shall owe less gratitude 
to those who confer this honour than to you, by 
whose permission it is proclaimed. For the truth of 
this consult the laws themselves. 

When these men, therefore, insidiously alleged 
flat the law hath declared it allowable to confer a 
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crown, by yirtue of a decree of the assembly, re* 
member to make this reply : *< True ; if such a crown 
be offered by any other state : but if it be the gift ' 
of the Athenian people, the place of conferring it is 
determined. No proclamation is to be made but in 
the assembly." Wrest and torture this clause, *' and 
in no other place whatever,'' to the utmost; still you 
can never prove that your decree hadi not violated 
the laws. 

There remains a part of this my accusation^ on 
which I must enlarge with the greatest care — ^that 
which respects the pretence on which he hath pro- 
nounced this man worthy of the crown. ^Theae axe 
the words of his decree : *' And the herald shall make 
proclamation in the theatre, in presence of the 
Greeks, that the commtmity of Athens hath crowned 
him on account of his virtue and magnanimity ; and 
(what is still stronger) for his constant and inviolable 
attachment to the interest of the state through the 
course of all his counsels and administration.'' And 
from henceforward I have but to lay before you a 
plain simple detail; such as can give you no trouble 
in forming your determination : for it is my part, as 
the prosecutor, to satisfy you in Jhis single point, 
that the praises here bestowed on DemosthenesT are 
false : that there never was a time in nHiich he oomp 
menced a faithful counsellor, far from persevering 
in any course of conduct advantageous to the state. 
If this be proved, Ctesiphon must at once stand 
justly condemned; for all our laws declare that ne 
man is to insert any falsehood in the public decrees. 
On the other hand, it is incumbent on the defendant 
to prove the contrary. You are to determine on our 
several allegations. Thus then I proceed. 

To enter into a minute examination of the life of 
Demosthenes I fear might lead me into a detail too 
tedious. And why should I insist on such points as 
the circumstances of the indictment for his wound» 
lirought before the Areopagus against Demomelss luf 
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kinsman, and the gashes he inflicted on his own 
head ? or why should I s(»eak of the expedition under 
Cephisodotus, and the sailing of our fleet to the Hel- 
lespont, when Demosthenes acted as a trierarch, 
entertained the admiral on board his ship, made him 
partaker of his table, of his sacrifices and religious 
rites, confessed his just right to all those instances 
of affection, as an hereditary friend ; and yet, when 
an impeachment had been brought against him which 
tdTected his life, appeared as his accuser t Why, 
again, should I take notice of his aflair with Midias; 
of the blows which he received in his office of 
director of the entertainments ; or how, for the sum 
of thirty minae, he compounded this insult, as well 
as the sentence which the people pronounced against 
Midias in the theatre! These and the like particu- 
lars I determine to pass over; not that I would 
betray the cause of justice ; not that I would recom- 
mend myself to favour by an affected tenderness ; 
but lest it should be objected that I produce facts 
true, indeed, but long since acknowledged and noto- 
rious. Say, then, Ctesiphon, when the most heinous 
instances of this man's baseness are so incontestibly 
evident that his accuser exposes himself to the cen- 
sure, not of advancing falsehoods, but of recurring 
to facts so Idhg acknowledged and notorious, is he to 
be publicly honoured, or to be branded with infamy t 
And shall you, who have presumed to form decrees 
equally contrary to truth and to tiie laws, insolently 
bid defiance to the tribunal, or feel the weight of 
public justice ? 

My objections to his public conduct shall be more 
explicit. I am informed that Demosthenes, when 
admitted to his defence, means to enumerate four 
different periods in which he was engaged in the 
administration of afifairs. One, and the first, of these 
(as I am assured) he accounts that tbne in which we 
were at war with Philip for Amphlpolis : and this 
period he closes with the peace and alliance which 
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vre concluded, in consequence of the decree proposed 
by Philocrates, in which DemOsthenes had equal 
share, as I shall immediately demonstrate. The 
second period he computes from the time in which 
we enjoyed this peace down to that day when he 
put an end to a treaty that had till then suhsisted, 
and himself proposed the decree for war. The third, 
from the time when hostilities were commenced, 
down to the fatal battle of Chseronea. The fourth 
is tins present time. 

After this particular specification, as I am informed, 
he means to call on me, and to demand explicitly on 
which of these four periods I found my prosecution; 
and at what particular time I object to his adminis- 
tration as inconsistent with the public interest. 
Should I refuse to answer, should I attempt the least 
evasion or retreat, he boasts that he will pursue me 
and tear off my disg^uise ; that he will haul me to the 
tribunal, and compel me to reply. That I may then 
at once confound this presumption, and guard you 
against such artifice, I thus explicitly reply : Before 
these your judges, before the other citizeni^ specta- 
tors of this trial, before all the Greeks who have 
been solicitous to hear the event of this cause (and 
of these I see no small number, but rather more than 
ever yet known to attend on any public trial) I thus 
reply ; I say, that on every one of these four periods 
which you have thus distinguished is my accusation 
founded. And if the gods vouchsafe me their as- 
sistance, — if the judges grant me an impartial hear- 
ing, — and if my memory shall faithfully recall the 
several instances of your guilt, I am fully confident 
that I shall demonstrate to this tribunal that the 
preservation of the state is to be ascribed to the gods, 
and to those citizens who have conducted our affairs 
with a truly patriotic and well-tempered zeal, and 
that all our calamities are to be imputed to Demos- 
thenes as their real author. And in this charge I shall 
cA)8erve the very same method which, as I am ilk 
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formed, he intends to nse. I shall begin witili speak* 
ing of Ms first period, then proceed to the secona and 
the third in order, and conclude with observations 
on present affairs. To that peace, then, I now go 
back of which you, Demosthenes, and Philocrates 
were the first movers. 

YbiF had the fairest opportunity, Athenians ! of 
concluding this first peace in conjunction with the 
general assembly of the Greeks, had certain persons 
suffered you to wait the return of our ambassadors, 
at that time sent through Greece to invite the states 
to join in the general confederacy against Philip ; 
and in the progress of these negotiations the Greeks 
would have freely acknowledged you the leading 
state. Of these advantages were you deprived by 
Bemosthenes and Philocrates, and b^ the bribes 
which they received in traitorous conspiracy against 
your government. If at first view this assertion 
should seem incredible to any in this tribunal, let 
such attend to what is now to be advanced, just as 
men sit down to the accounts of money a long time 
since expended. We sometimes come from home 
possessed with false opinions of the state of such 
accounts: but when the several sums have been 
exactly collected, there is no man of a temper so 
obstinate as to dissemble or to refuse his assent to 
tiie truth of that which the account itself exhibits. 
Hear me in the present cause With disp^idtions of 
the same kind. And if with respect to past transac- 
tions any one among you hath come hither possessed 
with an opinion that Demosthenes never yet appeared 
as advocate for the interests of Philip, in dark 
Asonfederacy with Philocrates ; if any man, I say, be 
80 persuaded, let him suspend his judgment, and 
neitner assent nor deny until he hath heard (for jus- 
tice requires this). And if I shall obtain your atten- 
tion to a brief recital of these periods, and to the 
decree which Demosthenes and Philocrates jointly 
proposed; if the fair state of truth itself shall ooOf 
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vict Demosthenes of having proposed many decrees 
in concert with Philocrates, jointly proposed ; if the 
fair state of truth itself shall convict Demosthenes 
of having proposed many decrees in concert with 
Philocrates relative to the former peace and alliance ; 
of having flattered Philip and his ambassadors with 
a most abandoned and shameless servility ; of hav- 
ing precipitated our negotiations without waiting 
the return of our deputies, and forced the people into 
a separate peace, without the concurrence of the 
general convention of the Greeks ; of having betrayed 
Cersobleptes, King of Thrace, the friend and ally of 
this state, into the hands of Philip ; if I shall clearly 
prove these points, I make but this reasonable re- 
quest, that, in the name of Heaven, you would concur 
with me, that during the first of these four periods 
his administration hath been by no means excellent. 
I shall proceed in such a manner that you may ac« 
company me without any difficulty. 

Philocrates proposed a decree, by which Philip 
was admitted to send hither his heralds and ambas- 
sadors to treat about a peace and an alliance. This 
decree was accused as a violation of the law: the 
time of trial came : Lycinus, who had first moved 
for this trial, now appeared as prosecutor; Philo- 
crates entered on his defence . in this he was assisted 
by Demosthenes ; and Philocrates escaped. Then 
came the time in which Themistocles was archon. 
During his magistracy Demosthenes obtains a seat 
in the senate as a member of that body, without 
any' immediate right, or any reversionary title, but 
by intrigue and bribery; and this in order to support 
PhUocrates with all his power and interest, as iYk 
event itself discovered : for Philocrates prevailed still 

1 Witlumt any, ftc.>-Not cliosen Ity lot into the office of a eenator, 
nor appointed conditionally, to fill the place t>f another on -whoin the lot 
bad Ihllen, but who roigfit die, or whoee character might not be approved 
on the acratiny preTioualy nectiaary to a dtiien't ameiing iBtQ any 
VuhUe office or station. 
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farther, so as to obtain another decree, by which it 
was resolved to choose ten deputies, who should 
repair to Philip and require him to send hither am- 
bassadors with full powers to conclude a peace. Of 
these Demosthenes was one. At his return to the 
city he applauded the treaty ; his report was exactly 
consonant with that of the other deputies ; and be 
alone, of all the senators, moved that we should 
proceed to a solemn ratification of the treaty with 
Philip's ministers. 

Thus did he complete the work which PhUocrates 
be?an. The one aUows these ministers to repair to 
Athens ; the other ratifies the negotiation. What I 
am now to observe demands your utmost attention. 
Through the course of this treaty the other deputies 
(who on a change of affairs were exposed to sdl the 
malignity of Demosthenes) had scarcely any trans- 
actions with the ministers of Macedon. The great 
agents were Demosthenes and Philocrates ; and with 
good reason : for they had not only acted as depu- 
ties, but had also been authors of tne decrees which 
secured these important points ; first, that you should 
not wait the return of the ambassadors sent to unite 
the Greeks against Philip ; that you should conclude 
this treaty separately, and not in conjunction with 
the Greeks : secondly, that you should resolve not 
only to conclude a peace but an alliance with Philip; 
that if any of the states preserved a regajrd for us, 
they might at once be confounded with despair, 
when at the very time that you were prompting them 
to war they found you not only concluding a peace, 
but entering into a strict alliance with the enemy ; 
sftid lastly, that Cersobleptes should be excluded 
from the treaty ; that he should be denied a share in 
this alliance and this peace at the very time when 
his kingdom was threatened with an immediate m- 
vasion. 

The prince whose gold purchased these important 
points 18 by no means to be aocused. Before the 
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treaty was concluded, and previously to his solemn 
engagfements, we cannot impute it as a crime Uiat 
he pursued his own interests : but the men who trai* 
torously resigned into his hands the strength and 
security of the state should justly feel the severest 
effects of your resentment. He, then, who now 
declares himself the enemy of Alexander, Demos- 
thenes, who at that time was the enemy of Philip, — 
he who objects to me my connexions of friendship 
with Alexander, proposed a decree utterly subver- 
sive of the regular and gradual course of public 
business, by which the magistrates were to convene 
an assembly on the 8th of the month Elaphebo- 
lion, a day destined to the sacrifices and religious 
ceremonies in honour of Esculapius, when the rites 
were just preparing. And what was the pretence 
for choosing this solemn festival, on which no assem- 
bly hath ever been remembered 1 " In order," saith 
he, ^ that if ambassadors should arrive from Mace- 
don, the people may as soon as possible deliberate 
on sending their deputies to Philip." Thus, before 
the ambassadors had yet appeared, an assembly was 
secured to favour them ; you were at once precluded 
from all the advantages which time might produce, 
and your transactions fatally precipitated, mat you 
might conclude this treaty separately, not in con- 
junction with the Greeks, on the return of your 
ambassadors. After this, the ministers of Philip 
arrived at Athens ; ours were still abroad, labouring 
to stir up the Greeks against Macedon. Then did 
Demosthenes obtain another decree, by which it was 
resolved that you should take into consideration, not 
only a peace, but an alliance ; and this ^without wait- 
ing for the return of your ambassadors) immediately 
after the festival of Bacchus, on the 18th day of the 
month. For the truth of this I appeal to the decrees. 

[The decrees.] 

After these festivals our assemblies were accord- 
ingly convened. In the first was the general resolu- 
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tion of our allies publicly read : the heads of which 
I shall here briefly recite. They, in the first place, 
resolved that you should proceed to deliberate only 
about a peace. Of an alliance not one word was 
mentioned; and this not from inattention, but be- 
cause they deemed even a peace itself rather neces- 
sary than honourable. In the next place, they wisely 
provided against the fatal consequences of the cor- 
ruption of Demosthenes : for they expressly resolved 
still farther, that ** it shall and may be lawful for any 
of the GNecian states whatever, within the space of 
three months, to accede in due form to this treaty, 
to join in the same solemn engagements, and to be 
included in the same stipulations." Thus were two 
most important points secured. First, an interval 
of three months was provided for the Greeks ; a time 
sufficient to prepare tneir deputations ; and Uien the 
whole collected body of the nation stood well affected 
and attached to Athens; that if at any time the 
treaty should be violated, we might not be involved 
in war single and unsupported. These resolutions 
are themselves the amplest testimony to the truUi 
• of my assertions. 

[The resolotions of the dliee.] 

To these resolutions I confess that I gave my 
voice, as did all the speakers in the first assembly: 
and the people in general rose with a firm persuasion 
that a peace indeed should be concluded ; but that as 
to an alliance, it would be most expedient to postpone 
the consideration of this, on account of the invita- 
tions sent through Greece, as this should be the act 
of the whole nation. Night intervened, and the next 
morning we were again assembled: but now De- 
mosthenes had taken care to secure the gallery, and 
to exclude all those who might speak against his 
measures. He declared that all the proceedings of 
the day before must be utterly ineffectual, unless the 
Macedonian ministers could be persuaded to concur ; 
that he on his part had no conception of a peace dis- 
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tinct from an alliance : we ought not, said he (I well 
remember his expression, which the odiousness both 
of the speaker and of the term itself hath impressed 
deeply on my mind) — we ought not to rend the 
alliance from the peace ; we ought not to wait the 
dilatory proceedings of the Greeks, but at once 
determine either to support the war adone or to make 
a separate peace. He concluded with calling up 
Antipater to the gallery: he proposed some ques- 
tions to him which had been previously concerted 
between them, and to which he instructed him in 
such a reply as might effectually defeat the interest 
of the state. Thus the deliberation ended in the 
full establishment of those measures to which the 
importunity of Demosthenes extorted your consent, 
s^d which were confirmed in form by the decree of 
Philocrates. 

Nothing now remained but to make an absolute 
resignation of Cersobleptes and the Thracian terri- 
tories : and this they effected on the 26th of the same 
month, before that Demosthenes had proceeded on 
the second embassy appointed for the solemn ratifi- 
cation of the treaty : for this hater of Alexander, this 
foe to Philip, this your public speaker, went twice on 
an embassy to Macedon, although he needed not 
have once accepted of this charge ; he who now urges 
you to spurn with contempt the Macedonians — ^he, I 
say, having taken his place in the assembly — ^I mean 
that which was cpnvened on the 26th, he whose 
intrigiibs procured him the dignity of a senator, be- 
trayed Cersobleptes into the hands of Philip, with 
the assistance of his confederate Philocrates. For 
this Philocrates surreptitiously inserted in his decree 
— that decree which Demosthenes proposed in form 
— the following clause among many others : " That 
the several representatives of the allies shall be 
bound to enter into solemn ratifications of the peace 
with the ministers of Philip on this very day.*' But 
Cersobleptes had no representatives then present; 
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and therefore he who moved that the represeDtatires 
should then swear to the treaty by direct conse- 
quence excluded Cersobleptes from the treaty, who 
had not been at all represented in this assembly. 
To prove the truth of ^ this, read the authors of im» 
decree and the name of the president who proposed it 

[The decree.— The piwMeDt.] 

A noble institution this — a truly noble institution, 
Atheni&ns ! this exact preservation of our public 
records ! Thus they remain unalterable, and never 
change from one to the other party, with our variable 
politicians ; but, whenever we are pleased to resort 
to them, afford us ample satisfaction as to the real 
characters of those who, after a long course of 
baseness, affect to be thought men of worth and ex- 
cellence, on anv change of circumstances. 

It remains that I produce some instances of bis 
abandoned flattery. For one whole year did Demos- 
thenes enjoy the honour of a senator ; and yet in all 
that time it never appears that he moved to grant 
precedency to any ministers : for the first, the only 
time, he conferred this distinction on the ministers 
of Philip: he servilely attended to accommodate 
them with his cushions and his carpets : by the dawn 
of day he conducted them to the theatre ; and, by his 
indecent and abandoned adulation, raised a universal 
uproar of dension. When they were on their depart- 
ure towards Thebes he hired three teams of mules, and 
conducted them in state into that city. Thus did he 
expose his country to ridicule. But, that I may 
confine myself to facts, read the decree relative to 
the grant of precedency. 

[The decree.] 

And yet this abject, this enoimons flatterer,' when 

1 Enonnoiie flatterar, fte.}— >The leader nty not be dlepleMed^Ml 
Am following aceonnt of this truMetlon tnm FloMdi, iQgeitar wtk 
the reflectioDe of the Uograi^Mr :— 
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he had been the first that received advice of Philip's 
death, from the emissaries of Charidemus, pretcnrfed 
a diviBe vision, and, with a shameless lie, declared 
that this intelligence had been conveyed to him, not 
by Charidemus, but by Jupiter and Minerva ! Thus 
he dared to boast that these divinities, by whom he 
had sworn falsely in the day, had condescended to 
hold communicatidn with him in the night, and to 
inform him of futurity. Seven days had now scarcely 
elapsed since the "death of his daughter, when this 
wretch, before he had performed the usual rites of 
mourning, before he had duly paid her funeral 
honours, crowned his head with a chaplet, put on his 
white robe, made a solemn sacrifice in despite of law 
and decency ; and this when he had lost his child-— 
the first, the only child that had ever called him bv the 
tender name of father ! 1 say not this to insult his 
misfortunes ; T mean but to display his real character : 
for he who hates his children, he who is a bad parent, 
cannot possibly prove a good minister. He who is 
insensible to that natural affection which should 
engage his heart to those who are most intimate and 

in order to inspirit his conntrymen, appeared in the senate with an air 
of gayety, pretending to have seen a yision, which promised some good 
fortune to the Athenians. Immediately alter arriyes an express with 
the All! account of this event. The people in a transport of Joy sacrifice 
to the gods for the good tidings, and decree a crown to Pausanias. (Hi 
this occasion Dflinosthenes appeared in public, with a chaplet on his 
bead, and in splendid attire, although it was hut the seventh day finnm 
the death of his daughter, as iBsckines observes, who discovers his 
own want of firmness and elevation by reproaching him on this account 
as devoid of natural affection. As if tears and lamentations were the 
Snfhllible signs of tenderness and sensibility, he objects to him that ho 
iMnre his misfortune with composure. I do not say that it was right to 
wear chaplet* and to oflfer sacrifices on the death of a prince who has 
used his good fortune with so much moderation. It was rather base 
and ungenerous to pay him honours, and to enrbl him among their citi- 
zens, when alive ; and, when lie had been killed, to break out into such 
extravagances, to insult over his dead body, and to sing hynms of Joy, 
as if they themselVes had performed some great exploit. But I can by 
no means condemn Demosthenes for leaving it to the women to moam 
over the misfortune of his ihmily, and exerting himself in what ho 
deemed the •errlee «r hit eountry on tUi anerfeney."— Ptitf . in VA 
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near to him, can never feel a gpreater regard to your 
welfare than to that of strangers. He who acts 
wickedly in private life cannot prove excellent in his 
public conduct : he who is base at home can never 
acquit himself with honour when sent to a strange 
country in a public character: for it is not the man, 
but the scene that changes. 

By what fortunate revolution he hath been enabled 
to assume a new character (for I now come to the 
second period) ; whence it is that Philocrates, for the 
same conduct in which he was equally eoncemed, 
hath been impeached and condemneid to exile, while 
Demosthenes supports his station and maintains the 
power of impeachmg others ; and by what means this 
abandoned wretch hath been enabled to plunge you 
into such calamities ; — ^these are points which merit 
your peculiar attention. 

When Philip, then, had possessed himself of Ther- 
mopylae by surprise ; when, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, he had subverted the cities of the Phocians ; 
when he had raised the state of Thebes to a degree 
of power too great (as we then thought) for the times 
or for our interest ; when we were in such consterna- 
tion that our effects were all collected from the coun- 
try and deposited within these walls, — the severest 
indignation was expressed against the deputies in 
general who had been employed in the negotiation 
of the peace, but principally, and above all others, 
against Philocrates and Demosthenes ; because they 
had not only been concerned in the deputation, but 
were the first movers and authors of the decree for 
peace. It happened at this juncture that a difference 
arose between Demosthenes and Philocrates, nearly 
on the same occasion which you yourselves suspected 
must produce animosities between them. The fer- 
ment which arose from hence, together with the 
natural distemper of his mind, produced such coun- 
sels as nothing but an abject terror could dictate, 
together with a malignant jealousy of the advantage* 
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which Philocrates derived from his corruption. He 
concluded, that by inveighing against his colleagues 
and against Philip, Philocrates must inevitably fall; 
that the other deputies must be in danger ; that he 
himself must gain reputation ; and, notwithstanding 
his baseness and treachery to his friends, he must 
acquire the character of a consummate patriot. The 
enemies of our tranquillity perceived his designs: 
they at once invitsd him to the galleir, and extolled 
him as the only man who disdained to betray the 
public interest for a^ribe. The moment he appeared 
he kindled up the flame of war and confusion. He it 
was, Athenians, who first found out the Serrian fort, 
and Doriscum, and Ergiske, and M urgiske, and Ga^ 
nos, and Ganides, — ^places whose very names were 
hitherto utterly unknown: and such was his power 
in perverting and perplexing, that if Philip declined 
to send his ministers to Athens, he represented it as 
a contemptuous insult on the state ; if he did send 
them, they were spies and not ministers ; if he in- 
clined to submit his disputes with us to some impar- 
tial mediating state, no equal umpire could be found, 
he said, between us and Philip. This prince gave us 
up the Halonesus : but he insisted that we should not 
receive it unless it was declared, not that he resigned^ 
but restored; thus cavilling about syllables. A^nd to 
crown all his conduct, by paying public honours to 
those who had carried their arms into Thessaly and 
Magnesia, under the command of Aristodemus, in 
direct violation of the treaty, he dissolved the peace, 
and prepared the way for calamity and war. 

Yes, but by the alliance of the Euboeans and the 
Thebans did h6 (for thus he boasts) surround our 
city with walls of brass and adamant. But the truth 
is, Athenians, that in these transactions he committed 
no less than three most enormous offences, of which 
you are utterly uninformed. Although I am impa- 
tient to come to that grand article, — ^the alliance of the 
Thebans, yet, for the sake of order, I must begin with 
that of the Euboeans* 
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Yon, my coiintrjniien, had received many and great 
injuries from Mnesarchus the Chalcidian, the father 
of Callias and Taurosthenes (the man whom he hath 
now presumed, for the sake of a wretched bribe, to 
enrol amone the citizens of Athens), and also from 
Themisan the Eretriau, who in time of profound 
peace wrested Oropus from you ; yet you consented 
to bury all this in oblivion ; and when the ISiebans 
had invaded Euboea in order to enslave the cities, 
within five days you appeared in their defence with a 
powerful armament ; and before thirty days had yet 
elapsed, you obliged the Thebans to capitulate ana to 
evacuate the island. Thus absolute masters of Eu- 
boea, you reinstated its cities and communities in all 
their privileges ; you generously and equitably relied 
on their faith, ana thought it highly unjust to retain 
the memory of ancient animosities when they im- 
plicitly resigned themselves to your honour. Yet to 
these important obligations the people of Chalcis did 
by no means make the due returns. On the contraiy, 
when you had passed into Euboea to assist Plutarch, 
at first indeed you were received with all the appear- 
ances of friendship ; but when once we had advanced 
beyond Tamynas, and passed the eminence named 
Coty laeum, — Callias, now perceiving that we had en- 
camped in a dangerous situation, from whence it was 
impossible to disengage ourselves but by a victory, 
and where we could receive no reinforcement either 
by sea or land, — this Callias, I say, on whom Demos- 
thenes, having received his bribes, so freely lavishes 
his applause, collected an army from all quarters of 
Eubcsa, which he reinforced with a detachment sent in 
by Philip ; while his brother Taurosthenes, he who 
so graciously salutes and smiles on every citizen, 
brought down his band of mercenaries from Phocis, 
and both advanced with a firm purpose to destroy us; 
and had not some deity graciously interposed to save 
our army, and had not all our forces, both infantry 
and cavalry, performed extraordinary acts of valour 
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at the hippodrome of Tamynas, and after a complete 
victory obliged the enemy to lay down their arms, 
the state must have been exposed to a defeat the most 
disgraceful. For a defeat is not of itself the greatest 
of calamities; but when that defeat is the conse- 
quence of an engagement with dishonourable ene- 
mies, then the calamity is doubled. 

Ye^ notwithstanding this treatment, you were 
again reconciled to these people ; and Callias, now 
restored to your favour, preserved appearances for a 
little time, but soon returned with extraordinary vio- 
lence to his natural dispositions. His pretence was 
to form a convention of the Euboean states at Chal- 
cis ; his real design to fortify the island against us, 
and to secure to himself a sovereignty of peculiar 
importance ; and hoping to prevail on Philip to assist 
him in this design, he went over to Macedon, was 
constantly in PhOip's train, and came to be regarded 
as one of those who are styled his companions. But 
having forfeited this prince's favour by his offences, 
he was obliged to fly ; and having rendered himself 
obnoxious at Thebes, he retired from that city also ; 
and thus his course of conduct, more uncertain and 
variable than the Euripus that flows by his native 
habitation, involved him in the resentment both of the 
Thebans and of Philip. In the midst of his confu- 
sion and perplexity, when an army was actually pre- 
paring to march against him, he saw but one resource 
left, and this was to prevail on the Athenians, by ac- 
knowledging him as their confederate, to enter into 
solemn engagements to defend him if attacked by any 
enemy ; and it was evident that he must be attacked 
unless you were to prevent it. Possessed with this 
design, he sent hither his deputies, Glaucetes, Empe- 
don, and Diodorus, so distinguished in the race,* who 

1 In the race.]— Id the original the runner in the long race. And what- 
eWr air of ridicule the speaker affects to throw on this accompUshment, 
the IboC-raoe, it is well known, held a distinguished rank among th0 
athletic exerdaea of Greace. The comnum eoone wm a afHUvnif ot six 
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came with airy hopes for the people, but with money 
for Demosthenes and his associates. And three ma^ 
terial points there were, for all of which he then bKar- 
gained : first, that he should not be disappointed of 
our alliance; for if the Athenians were to remember 
his former offences and to reject him as a confede- 
rate, he had but one melancholy alternative-— either 
to fly from Chalcis, or to suffer himself to be taken 
and put to death; with such formidable powers were 
both Philip and the Thebans now preparing to sor- 
round him. In the second place, the manager and 
mover of this alliance was to contrive (and for this 
gold was liberally bestowed) that the Chalcidiane 
should not be obliged to attend the convention held 
at Athens. The third point was, that they should be 
excused from paying their contributions. Nor was 
Callias defeated in any one of these schemes. No.> 
This Demosthenes — this foe to tyrants, as he calls 
himself— this man whom Ctesiphon declares a faiUi- 
ful minister — ^betrayed the most critical interests of 
the state, and by his decree obliged us to take up 
arms on every occasion in defence of the Chalcidians. 
This was the purport, though not the formal style 
of the decree : to secure his point in the most deli- 
cate and least offensive manner, he artfully changed 
a single phrase, and ordained that the Chalcidian 
should take up arms if on any occasion th» Athenians 
should be attacked. But as to the acknowledgment 
of our superiority in the general convention, — as to 
obliging the confederates to pay their subsidies, the 
great support of war, — these articles he entirely gave 
up; — he who disguises the basest actions by th9 
most honourable names ; whose importunity obliged 
you to declare that you were resolved to send assist- 
ance to any of the Greeks that needed it, but that you 

hundred and twenty-llTe ftet. SometimM the racera returned bade 
■gain, performing wbat waa called iiavXost or tbe double course. But 
me ioXtxfiipoiioi (aa Diodoma ia here atyled) was ttaa man who could 
oontlnuemB eareer for tweWe atadia, or more. 
1 Saa Wmrj oTOm Lifo orPhiUp, b. It. aaet. 9. 
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'tmnt suspend all farther engagements of alliance» 
which should be formed only with those whose good 
offices you had experienced. To prove the truth of 
my assertions, I produce the instrument of CaUiaSi 
the treaty of alliance, and the decree. 

[The decree.] 

Nor is it his most heinous offence that he hath sold 
our intQcests, dur rights of precedency, and our sub- 
sidies : what I have now to produce must be acknow« 
ledged still more enormous. For to such a pitch of 
insolence and extravagance did Callias procee(il, and 
to such sordid corruption did Demosthenes descend, 
-^he whom Ctesiphon hath thus applauded — that tliey 
contrived in your presence, in your view, in the midst 
of your attention, to defraud you of the contributions 
from Oreum,and of those from Eretria, to the amount 
of ten talents. And when the representatives of 
these states had appeared in Athens, they sent them 
back to Chalcis to assist in what was cedled the con- 
vention of Eub<Ba. By what means and by what 
iniquitous practices they effected this will deserve 
your serious regard. 

I am, then, to inform you that Callias was now no 
longer satisfied to negotiate with us by his emissaries. 
He appeared in person; he rose up and addressed 
himself to tlie assembly in a speech concerted by De- 
mosthenes. He told us that he was just arrived from 
Peloponnesus, where he had been lately employed in 
settling the subsidies which each city was 'to pay in 
order to support a war against Philip; the whole 
amounting to a hundred tsdents. He distinguished 
the sums to be paid by each state. The contributions 
of all the Achsans and Megaraeans he rated at sixty, 
those of ^he cities of Eubcea at forty talents; a sum, 
as he observed, sufficient to maintain a formidable 
annament both by sea and land. Many other Gre- 
cian states were ready to join m this supply, so that 
tibiere would be no deficiency either in money or in 

Dix. Vol. II.--^L 
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forces. These wefe the effects of his public negotii* 
tions; but he had besides carried cm some secfet 
transactions which Were not to be explained (of these 
soilae of our own Citizens were witnesses), and then 
he called on Demosthenes by name, and required him 
to confirm this by his testimony. With a face of 
gravity and importance l)em6sthenes then rose, be- 
stowed the most extrayagant applause on CaOias, 
and pretended to be well acauainted with his secret 
transactions. He declared himself ready to teport 
the success of his own embassy to Peloponnestis and 
of that to Acamania. The sum of all was this, thst 
by his means the whole body of the PeloponnesianS 
and all the Acamanians were ready to march against 
Philip ; that the amount of their several contributions 
would be sufficient to complete an armament of one 
hundred ships of war, ten thousand infantry, and one 
thousand horse ; that to these were to be added the 
domestic forces of each state, from Peloponnesus 
more than two thousand heavy«armed foot, and from 
Acamania the same number } that all these states had 
freely resigned the chief command to you i and that 
their preparations were not fixed to some distant 
time, but were to be completed by the l^h of the 
month Anthesterioh, as, by his direction and appoint-* 
ment, the states were to hold their convention at 
Athens at the time of full moon : for in these casein 
the man acts a distinguishing and peculiar parti 
Other boasters, when they advance their falsehoods* 
are careful to express themselves in vague and ob' 
scure terms, from a just dread of being detected: but 
Demosthenes, when he would obtrude his impostures^ 
first adds an oath to his lie^ and imprecates aU the 
vengeance of Heaven on his own head. And then# 
if he is to assure us of eventsr which he knows will 
never be, he has the hardiness to assign their particiH 
lar times; if to persuade us that he has negotiated 
with those he never saw, he enters into a distinct de^ 
tail of their namesrj-thus insinuating himself into 
your confidence, and imitating the natural and eiylicit 
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manner of those who speak truth ; so that he is doubly 
an object of detestation, as he is base and false, and as 
he would confound all the marks of truth and honesty. 
When he had finished, he presented a decree to 
the secretary longer than the Iliad, more frivolous 
than the speeches which he usually delivers, or than 
the life which he hath led ; filled with hopes never 
to be gratified, and with armaments never to be 
raised. And while he diverted your attention from 
his fraud, while he kept jou in suspense by his flat- 
tering assurances, he seized the favourable moment 
to make his grand attack, and moved that ambas- 
sadors should be sent to Eretria, who should entreat 
the Eretrians (because such entreaties were mighty 
necessary) not to send their contribution of five 
talents to Athens, but to intrust it to Callias; again, 
he ordained that ambassadors should be appointed to 
repair to Oreum, and to prevail on that state to 
unite with Athens in strict eonfedetacy. And now 
it appeared* that tlnt>ugh this whole transaction he 
had been influenced by a traitorous motive ; for these 
ambassadors were directed to solicit the people of 
Oreum also to pay their flve talents, not to vou, but 
to CaUias. To prove the truth of this read the de* 
cree, — ^not all the pompous preamble, the magnificent 
account of navies, the parade and ostentation ; but 
confine yourself to the point of fraud and circumven- 
tion, wmcb were practised with too much success 
by this impions and abandoned wretch, whom the 
decree of Ctesiphon declares to have persevered, 
through the course of all his public conduct, in an 
inviolable attachment to the state. 

[Tl^edMne.] 

Here is a grand account of ships and of levies, of 
the full moon, and of eonventions. Thus were you 
amused by words ; while in fact you lost the con- 
tributions of your allies, you were defrauded of ten 
t^nts. 
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It remains that I inform you of tbe real motive 
which prompted Demosthenes to procure this decree; 
and that was a bribe of three talents ; one received 
from Chalcis, by tbe hands of Callias, anothei from 
Eretria, by Clitarchas, the sovereign of this slate : 
the third paid by Oreum ; by which means the stipu- 
lation was discovered; for, as Oreum is a free state, 
aJl things are there transacted by a public decree. 
And as the people of this city had been quite ex- 
hausted in the war with Philip, and reduced to the 
utmost indigence, they sent over Gnosidemus, who 
had once been their sovereign, to entreat Demos- 
thenes to remit the talent ; promising, on this con- 
dition, to honour him with a statue of bronze, to be 
erected in their city. He answered their deputy, 
that he had not the least occasion for their paltry 
brass; that. he insisted on his stipulation, which 
Callias should prosecute. The people of Oreum, 
^hus presided by their creditor, and not pi^spared to 
satisfy him, mortgaged their public revenues |o 
Demosthenes for this talent, and paid him interest 
at the rate of one drachma' a month for each mina, 
until they were enabled to discharge the principal. 
And, to prove this, I produce the decree of the 
Oreitans. — Read. 

[The decree.! 

Here is a decree, Athenians, scandalous to our 
country. It is no small indication of the general 
conduct of Demosthenes, and it is an evidence of the 
most flagrant kind, which must condemn Ctesiphon 
at once; for it is not possible that he who hath 
descended to such sordid bribery can be that man 
of consummate virtue which Ctesiphon hath pre- 
sumed to represent him in his decree. 

And now I proceed to the third of these periods; 
which was, indeed, the fatal period, distinguished by 

1 At the i«te of one drachma, A;o.]— At the rate of ahoQt twelve pa 
teat, per anniUQ, 
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tke celamities in which Demosthenes involved all 
Greece as well as his own city, by his impious profa^ 
nation of the Delphian temple, and by the iniquitous 
and oppressive treaty in which he engaged us with 
the Thebans. But first I must speak of his offences 
towards the gods. 

There is a plain, Athenians, well known by the 
name of Cyrrha, and a port now called the devoted 
and accursed. This tract the Cyrrhaeans and Acra* 
gallidae inhabited ; a lawless people, whose saerile* 
gious violence profaned the shrine of Delphi and the 
offerings there deposited, and who presumed to rebel 
against the amphictyonic council; The amphictyons 
in general, and your ancestors in particular (as tra- 
dition hath infonned us), conceived the justest resent- 
ment, and addressed themselves to the oracle, in order 
to be informed by what punishment they might sup- 
press these outrages. The priestess pronounced her 
answer, that they were to wage perpetual war against 
the Cyrrhsans and Acragallidae, without the kftsi 
intermission either by day or night ; thai they were 
to lay waste tl eir lands, and to reduce their persons 
to slavery; that their possessions were to be set 
apart from all worldly purposes, and dedicated to* 
the Pythian Apollo, to Diana, to Latona, and to 
Minerva; and that itiey were not to cultivate their 
lands nor to suffer them to be cultivated. In conse- 
quence of this oracle the amphictyons decreed, and 
Solon the Athenian was the first mover of this decree 
(the man so eminent for making laws, and so con- 
versant in the arts of poesy and philosophy), that 
they should take up arms agamst these impious men, 
in obedience to the divine commands of the oracle. 
A sufficient force being accordingly raised by the 
amphictyons, they reduced these men to slavery, 
demolished their harbour, razed their city, and con- 
secrated their district, as the oracle directed: and to 
confimi these proceedings, they bound Ihettiselves 
\fy an oath, that they would never cultivate this con- 
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secreted land, nor suffer others to cultivate it; bat 
that they would support the rights of the gody and 
defend this district thus consecrated with their per- 
sons and all their power. Nor were they contented 
to bind themselves by an oath conceived in the usual 
form, — they enforced it by the addition of a most 
tremendous imprecation. Thus it was expressed: 
*'If any shall violate this engpagement, whether 
city, or private person, or community, may such vio- 
lators be devoted to the vengeance of ApollOt of 
Diana, of Latona, and of Minerva ! may their kmds 
never yield their fruits! may their women never 
bring forth children of the human form, but hideous 
monsters! may their herds be accursed with un* 
natural barrenness ! may all their attempts in war, all 
their transactions 'in peace be ever unsuccessful! 
may total ruin for ever pursue them, their familiest 
and their descendants ! and may they never (these 
are the very terms) appease the offended deitiesy 
either Apollo, or Diana, or Latona, or Minerva! but 
may all their sacrifices be for ever rejected !** To 
confirm the truth of this, let the oracle be read; 
listen to the imprecations, and rec«dl to mind the 
oath by which your ancestors were engaged in con- 
junction with the other amphictyons. 

THB ORACLS. 

Still shall theie towers f heir ancient pride mtintalB : 
Nor fbree nor valour e*er their ramiMrt gain i 
Till Aropbitrite, qneen of azure wavea, 
The hallowM lands ofeovereipi Phflsbaa laTot: 
Till ronnd his seat her threatening aurgafi roar, 
And biust tumultuooa on the aacred ahova 

[The oath.— The imprecation.l 

Yet, notwithstanding these imprecations, notwith- 
standing the solemn oath and the oracle, which to 
this day remain on record, did the Locrians and the 
Amphisssans, or, to speak more properly, their 
mpgistrateSf lawless and abandoned meOf ones jnore 
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^lAiiv^te this district, restore the devoted and ac- 
enraed harbour, erect buildings there, exact taxes 
from all ships that put into this harbour, and by their 
bribes corrupt some of the pylagorae who had been 
sent to Delphi, of which number Demosthenes was 
one. For, being chosen into this o£Eice, he received 
a thousand drachmae fVom the AmphissaBans, to take 
no notice of their transactions in the amphictyonic 
council. ^And it was stipulated, still farther, that for 
the time to come they should pay him at Athens an 
annual sum of twenty minae out of their accursed 
and devoted revenues ; for which he was to use his 
utmost efforts on every occasion to support the 
interest of the Amphissaeans in this city. A trans- 
action which served but to give still farther evidence 
to this melancholy truth, that, whenever he hath 
formed connexions with any people, any private per- 
sons, any sovereign magistrates, or any Aree com- ' 
munities, he hath never failed to involve them in 
calamities the most deplorable. For now, behold 
how Heaven and fortune asserted their superior 
power against this impiety of the Amphissaeans ! 

In the archonshipof Theophrastus,when Diognetus 
was ieromnemon, "^^ou chpse for pylagorsB Midias 
(that man who on many accounts I wish were still 
alive) and Thrasycles; and with these was I joined 
in commission. On our arrival at Delphi, it hap- 
pened that the ieromnemon Diognetus was instantly 
seized with a fever, and that Midias also shared the 
same misfortune. The other amphictyons assem- 
bled; when some persons who wished to approve 
themselves the zealous friends of this statiB informed 
us that the Amphissaeans, now exposed to the power 
of the Thebans, and studious to pay them the most 
servile adulation, had introducea a decree against 
this city, by which a fine of fifty talents was to be 
imposed on the community of Athens, because we 
hiid deposited some golden shields in the new temple 
before it had been completely finished, which bore 
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the following, and a very just inscription: — ** By Aft 
Athenians; taken from the Medes and Tfaebansr 
when they fought against the Greeks.'* 

The ieromnemon sent for me, and desired that I 
should repair to the amphictyons, and speak in de« 
fence of the city, which I had myself determined ta 
do. But scarcely had I begun to speak, on my first 
appearance in the assembly (where I rose with somft 
warmth, as the absence of the other deputies in- 
creased my solicitude), when I was interrupted by 
the clainours of an Amphissaean, a man of outrageooa 
insolence, who seemed a total stranger to politeness^, 
and was, perhaps, driven to this extravagance by 
some evil genius. He began thus: — "Ye Greeks^, 
were ye possessed with the least degree of wisdom^ 
ye would not suffer the name of the Athenians to be> 
mentioned at this time ; ye would drive them from 
the temple as the objects of divine wrath." He then 
proceeded to take notice of our alliance with the 
Phocians, which the decree of Crobylus had formed, 
and loaded the state with many other odious imputa* 
tions, which I then could not hear with temper^ and 
which I cannot now recollect but with pauu His 
speech inflamed me to a degre' of passion greatef 
than I had ever felt through my whole life. Among 
other particulars, on which I snail not now enlarae, 
it occurred to me to take notice of the. impiety of the 
Amphissseans with respect to the consecrated land; 
which I pointed out to the amphictyons from the 
place whc^re I then stood, as the tempVe rose above 
the Cyrrha^an plain, and commanded the whole pros- 
pect of that district. " You see," said I» " ye am- 
phictyons, how this tract hath been occupied by the 
people of Amphissa: you see the houses and factories 
they have there erected. Your own eyes are wiu 
nesses that this accursed and devoted harbour i^ 
completely furnished with buildings. You your- 
selves know, and need not any testimony, that tbev 
li^ve exacted dutiest and raised large axaofi of wealth 



from this harbonr.** I then produced the oracle, the 
oath of our ancestors, and the imprecation by which 
it was confirmed ; and made a solemn declaration, 
that "for the people of Athens, for myself, for my 
children, and for my family, I would support the 
rights of the god, and maintain the consecrated land 
with all my might and power ; and thus rescue my 
country from the guilt of sacrilege. Do you, ye 
Greeks," thus did I proceed, " determine for your- 
selves, as ye judge {uroper. Your sacred rites are 
now prepared; your victitns stand before the altars; 
you are ready to oflfer up your solemn prayers for 
blessings on yourselTes and on your countries ;— but 
consider, with what roice, with what front, with 
what confidence can you breathe out your petitions, 
if ye suffer these saenlegious men, thus devoted and 
accursed, to escape with impunity. The impreca- 
tion is not' conceived in dark or doiibtfal terms. 
No : the curse extends, not only to these impious 
profaners, but to all those who suffer their profana. 
tion to pass unrevenged. 'niese are the very words 
with which the awful and affecting form is closed : 
May they who permit them to escape unpunished 
never offer up an acceptable sacrifice to Apollo, or 
to Diana, or to Latona, or to Minerva ! but may aE 
their devotions be rejected and abhorred !" 

When I had urged these and many other particu- 
lars I retired from the assembly; when a consider- 
able clamour and tumult arose among the amphic- 
tyons : and the debate was now no longer about the 
snields which we had dedicated, but about the pun- 
ishment due to the Amphissaeans. Thus was a con- 
siderable part of that day wasted, when at length a 
herald arose and made proclamation. That aU the 
inhabitants of Delphi, above the age of sixteen, both 
slaves and freemen, should the next morning, by sun- 
rise, assemble in the adjoining plain, called the plain 
qfvietirru^ with spades and mattocks : and by another 
proclamation it was Qrdained that the representatives 
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of the several states should repair to the same pli 
to support the rights of the god and the consecrated 
land ; and that, if any representatives should disobey 
this summons, their state was to be excluded from 
the temple, as sharing in the sacrilege, and involved 
in the imprecation. The next day we accordingly 
repaired to the place appointed, from whence we 
^ent down to (he Cyrrhaean plain ; and having there 
demolished the harbour, and set iire to the buildings, 
yfc retired. During these transactions the Locrians 
of Amphissa, who are settled at the distance of sixty 
stadia from Delphi, assembled in arms, and fell on 
us with their whole force; and, had we not with 
difficulty gained the town by a precipitate flight, we 
must have been in danger of total destruction. On 
the succeeding day Cattyphus, who acted as presi- 
dent of the council, summoned a commHon of the 
amphictyons; so they call an assembly formed, not 
only of the representatives, but of all who come to 
offer sacrifioe or consult the oracle. In this con- 
vention many accusations were urged against the 
Amphisssans, and much applause bestowed on our 
state. The whole debate was closed with a resoltf 
tion, by which the ieromnemons were directed to 
repair to Thermopylae, at a time appointed, previous 
to the next ordinarv assembly, with a decree pre- 
pared for inflicting the due punishment on the Am- 
phissaeans, for their sacrilegious offences against the 
god and the consecrated land, and. for their outrage 
on the amphictyons. To prove the truth of U^s I 
produce the resolution itself. 

[Vlw rewlatipn.] 

And when at our return we reported this resoln- 
tion, first in the senate, and then in the assembly of 
the people ; when we had made a full relation of all 
opr transactions to the people, and the whole state 
determined to act agreeably to the dictates of piety | 
n^tien Demosthenes, from his private connexions 
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i9ith Amphissa, laboured to defeat this purpose, and 
his iniquitous practices were by me clearly detected 
ih your presence; when he found it impossible to 
defeat the interests of his country by a public oppo^ 
sition, he had recourse to secret management in the 
senate^ There, having first taken care to exclude 
all private citizens, he gained a resolution (by takinff 
advantage of his inexperience Who tnoved it) which 
he produced to the popular assembly t and this reso* 
iution he contrived to be confirmed by the voices of 
the people^ and to be made their decree^ at a tim« 
wh^n the assembly was actually adjoumedt when I 
was absent (else I never should have suffered it), and 
when the people were dismissed from their attend- 
taice. The purport of the resolution was this : " That 
the ieromnemon and pylagorae^ who should at any 
time be deputed by the Athenians to execute these 
oflSces, should repair to Tbermopylee and to Delphi^ 
at the times appointed by our ancestors.** — ^This was 
speciously expressed, but it conceded the basest 
purpose, which was^ to prevent our deputies from 
attending the extraordinaury council at Thermopylae* 
necessary to be held before the next stated day of 
assembly. 

But thete was another clause in this resolution 
still plainelr and more virulent. It directed that the 
ierOmnenion and pylagors, who should at any time 
be appointed by the Athenians, were to have no sort 
6f intercourse with this extrajordinary council either 
in word, or deed, or decree, or any transaction what* 
ever. " To haVe no sort Of intercoilrse."-^What is 
the intent of thisi Shall I declare the truth! or 
shall I speiUt to please you? The truths by all 
means : for by corsultinff only your gratification in 
all that is here delivered nath the state been reduced 
to its present condition. The real purpose, therefore, 
of this clause is, that we should renounce all regard 
to the oath by which our ancestors were engaged, to 
Uie awful imprecation, and to the oracles of the god^ 
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Agreeably to this resolution we staid at hatimf 
while all the other deputies assembled at Thenoo- 
pyls, except those of one people, whose name I 
eannot bear to mention : (and never may any Grecian 
state suffer calamities in the least like theirs !) in this 
assembly it was resolved to undertake a war against 
the Amphissaeans ; and Cattyphus the Pharsalian, 
who then presided in the assembly, was appointed 
general. Nor was Philip at this time in Macedon ; 
no, nor in any part of Greece, but removed as far as 
Scythui; he who Demosthenes presumes to say was 
by me brought down <m the Greeks. In the first 
expedition, when the Amphissaeans were at their 
mercy, they treated them Math the utmost modeia* 
tion; and, for their most heinous offences, they only 
imposed a fine, which was to be paid to ihe god by 
a time appointed; removed the most notoriijtu»ly 
criminal and principal authors of the sacrilege, «n4 
restored those who had been banished on account of 
their scrupulous regard to religion. But whMi this 
fine was not discharged, when the principal offenders 
were recalled home, and the innocent and religious 
fnen whom the amphictyons had restored were once 
more expelled ; then was the second expedition made 
against the Amphissaeans, a considerable time after, 
when Philip was on his return from the Scythian 
expedition. And now, when the gods prescued you 
with the sovereign command in this holy war, by the 
corruption of Demosthenes were you deprived of thai 
honouE 

And did not the gods warn us of our danger 1 did 
they not urge the necessity of vigilance in a Unguage 
scarcely less explicit than that of mani Surely 
never was a state more evidently protected by the 
gods, and more notoriously ruined by its popular 
leaders. Were we not sufficiently alarmed by that 
portentous incident in the mysteries, the sudden death 
<il the initiated ? Did not Amyniades still furthar 
warn ud of our danger, and urge us to send deputies 
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to Delphi to consult the god 1 And did not Demov- 
thanes oppose this design T ,did he not say the Pythian 
priestess was inspired^ b^r Philip? rude and brutal as 
he is ; insolently presuming on that full power to 
which your favour raised him. And did he not at 
last, without one propitious sacrifice, one favourable 
omen, to assure us of success, send out our armies 
to manifest and inevitable danger? Yet he lately 
presumed to sa^ that Philip did not venture to march 
mto our territories; for this very reason, because his 
sacrifices had not been propitious. What punishment 
therefore is due to thy ofiences, thou pest of Greece 1 
If the. conqueror was prevented from invading the 
territories of the vanquished by unpropitious sacri- 
fices, shouldst thou, who, without the least attention 
to futurity, without one favourable omen, hast sent 
our armies to the field — shouldst thou be honoured 
with a crown for those calamities in which thou hast 
involved the state, or driven from our borders with 
ignominy t 

And what can be conceived surprising or extraor- 
dinary that we have not experienced % Our lives 
have not passed in the usual and natural course of 
human affairs : no, we were bom to be an object of 
astonishment to posterity. Do we not see the King 
of Persia, he who opened a passage for his navy 
through Mount Athos, who stretched his bridge across 
the Hellespont, who demanded earth and water from 
the Greeks ; he who in his letters presumed to style 
himself sovereign of mankind from the rising to the 
setting sun ; now no longer contending to be lord 
over others, but to secure his personal safety ? Do 
not we see those crowned with honour, and ennobled 
with the command of the war against Persia, who 
rescued the Delphian temple from sacrilegious hands 1 
Hath not Thebes, our neighbouring state, been in one 

1 Wa« iBspirad, 4EC«>--DeaiMthenM Bi.ui«it>J tlito bf an anlflsW 
plixafle,**tliapriestea8 FhiUp^ied," on wUc^tb»advMmry fowidt Ui 
chtjrge of ruoefn«M «Bd brtttuQt 
Utu. Vol. n — ^M 
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day torn from the mid^t of Greece ? And, altliOugh 
this calamity may justly be imputed to her own perni- 
cious councils, yet we are not to ascribe such infatua- 
tion to any natural causes, but to the fatal influence 
of some evil genius. Are not the Lacedaemonians, 
those wretched men^^who had but once slightly inter- 
fered in the sacrilegious outrage on tlie temple, who 
in their day of power aspired to the sovereignty of 
Greece, now reduced to display their wretchedness 
to the world by sending hostages to Alexander, ready 
to submit to that fate which he shall pronounce on 
themselves and on their country ; to those terms 
which a conqueror, and an incensed conqueror, shall 
vouchsafe to grant 1 And is not this our state, the 
common refuge of the Greeks, once the great resort 
of all the ambassadors from the several cities, sent 
to implote our protection as their stlTe fesOtffc^, novcr 
obliged to contend) not for sdter^ign authority, but 
for our native land? And to these circumstances 
have we been gradually reduced from that time when 
Demosthenes first assumed the administration. Well 
doUi the poet Hesiod pronounce on such men, in one 
part of his works, where he points out the duty of 
citizens^ and warns all societies to guard effectually 
against evil ministers. I shall repeat his words ; fot 
I presume we treasured up the sayings of poets in out 
memory when youngs that in our riper years^w^ 
might apply them to advantage. 



Wlien one msn** crimet Uie vfnth of HeaTW proTokey 

Oft bath a oation felt the fhtal stroke. 

Cb'tati(gid&*8 blast destroyt, at Jove's command. 

And wastciftd Amine desolates the land, 

Or, In the field of war, her boasted powers 

Are lost ; and earth receiyes her prostrate towers.* 

in triln in f^geous state her navies ride ;' 

Dash'd, wreck^ andbmisd in the boisteroiui tide/ 



Take away the measure of these verses, consider 
only the sentiment, and you will fancy that you hear^ 
tlot some part of Hesiodi but a prophecy of ^* 
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Administration of Demosthenes; for trne it is, ihi^t 
both fleets and armies, and whole cities have heen 
completely destroyed by his administration; and, in 
my opinion, neither Phryrondas, nor Eurybatus, nor 
any of those most distinguished bv their villanies in 
former times have been equal to this man in the arts 
of imposture and deceit ; this man, who (hear it, 
earth ! hear it all ye gods, and all of human race 
"^ho have the }east regard to truth |) dares to meet 
the eyesof hia fellow-citizens, and shamelessly assert 
that the Thebans were induced to the qonfederacy 
ynth us, not by the conjuncture of their affairs, not 
by the terror which possessed them, nor yet by our 
reputation ; but by the negotiations of Demosthenes. 
True it is, that b^fpre this time we s^nt many ambas- 
sadors to Th^b^s, all of th^m united with that state 
in the strictest connections. First we sent our generad 
Thrasybulus, a man highest above all others in the 
confidence of the Thebans; after him Thraso, on 
whom the Thebans conferred the honours of hospi- 
tality ; then again (jeodamas, nothing inferior to De- 
mosthenes in the powers of eloouence, and in my 
opinion a much more pleasing speaker; Archidemua» 
another powerful speaker* whose attachment to 
Thebes had exposed him to considerable danger; 
Aristophon, the popular leader, who had lon^ incurred 
the censure of being in his heart a Boeotian. Add 
to these Pyrandrus, the public speaker, who is yet 
alive. And yet not one of these was ever able to 
prevail on them to unite in alliance with our state. 
I know the cause ; bqt I must not insult their calami- 
ties. — ^The truth is (as I conceive)* that when Philip 
had wrested Nicea from tlifem, and delivered it to 
^he Thessalians ; when he had transferred the war 
fjrom Phocis to the very walls of Thebes, that war 
which he had before repelled from the territories of 
Boeotia; and when, to crown all, he had seized, and 
fortified, and fixed his garrison in Elatdea, then did 
\l^if fea^ of approachmg rain force thepd to apidsr 
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to Athens ; and then did you march out and appear 
at Thebes, with all your power, both of infantry and 
cavahy, before Demosthenes had ever proposed one 
syllable about an alliance. For it was the times, the 
present terror, and the necessity of uniting with you, 
which then brought you to Thebes; not Demosthenes. 
And let it be observed that in these his negotiations 
he committed three capital offences against the state. 
In the first place, when Philip madeVar on us only 
in name, but in reality pointed all his resentment 
against Thebes (as appears sufficiently from the 
event, and needs not any farther evidence }, he insidi- 
ously concealed this, of which it so highly concerned 
us to be informed ; and pretending that the alliance 
now proposed was not the effect of the present con- 
juncture, but of his negotiations, he first prevailed 
on the people not to debate about conditions, but to 
be satisfied that the alliance was formed on any 
terms ; and having secured this point, he gave up all 
Bosotia to the power of Thebes, by inserting this 
clause in the decree, that if any city should revolt 
firom' the Thebans, the Athenians would grant their 
assistance to such of the Boeotians only as should be 
resident in Thebes ; thus concealing his fraudulent 
designs in specious terms, and betraying us into his 
real purposes, according to his usual practice ; as if 
the Boeotians, who had really laboured under the 
most grievous expression, were to be fully satisfied 
with the fine periods of Demosthenes, and to forget 
all resentment of the wrongs which they had suffered. 
Then as to the expenses of the war, two-thirds of 
these he imposed on us, who were the farthest 
removed from danger, and one-third only on the 
Thebans; for which, as well as all his other measures, 
he was amply bribed. And with respect to the com- 
mand, that of the fleet he indeed divided between us ; 
the expense he imposed entirely on Athens ; and 
that of the land forces (if I am to speak seriously 1 
must insist on it) he absolutely transferred to me 
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Thebans ; so that during this whole war our general 
Stratocles had not so much authority as might enable 
him to provide for the security of his soldiers. And 
here I do not urge offences too trivial for tke regard 
of other men. No : I speak them freely ; all man- 
kind condemn them, and you yourselves are con- 
scious of them ; yet will not be roused to resentment. 
For so completely hath Demosthenes habituated you- 
to his o£fences, that you now hear them without 
emotion or surprise. But this should not be ; they 
should eq^cite your utmost indignation^ and meet 
their just punishment, if.you would preserve those 
remains of fortune which are stQl left to Athens. 

A second and a much more grievous offence did he 
copimit in clandestinely taking away all authority 
pf our senate, all the jurisdiction of our popular 
assembly, and transferring them from Athens to the 
citadel of Thebes, by virtue of that clause which 
gave the magistrates of Bceotia a share in all coun- 
cils and transactions. And such an uncontrolled 
power did he assume, that he rose publicly in the 
assembly, ai\d declared that he would go as ambas- 
sador, whither he hinxsolf thought proper, although 
not authorized by your commission*; and if any of 
the generals should attempt to control him, he den 
Glared (as a warning to our magistrates to acknowx 
ledge his sovereign power, and as a means of accuse 
toming them to implicit submission) that hfi would 
^ commence a suit for establishiiiig the pre-eminence 
of the speaker's gallery over the general's pavilion;" 
for that the state had derived more advantages from 
him in this gallery than ever it had gained from the 
generals in their pavilions^ Then^by his false mus* 
ters in the contract for the foreign troops, he was 
enabled to secrete large sums of the money destined 
to the military service. And by hiring ten thou- 
sand of these troops to the Amphissaeans, in spite of 
all my remonstrances, all my earnest solicitations 
m the assembly, he involved the state in the most 

M2 
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perilous difficulties, at a time when the loss of these 
foreign troops had left us unprovided to encounter 
dangers. What, think you, was at this time the ob- 
ject of Philip's most ardent wishes 1 Was it not 
that he might attack our domestic forces separately 
and our foreign troops at Amphissa separately, and 
thus take advantage of the general despair into 
which the Greeks must sink at such an important 
blow ? And now Demosthenes, the great author of 
these evils, is not contented that he escapes (itHn 
justice, but if he be denied the honour of a crown« 
expresses the highest indignation ; nor is he satisfied 
that this crown should be proclaimed in your pres- 
ence ; but, unless all Greece be made witness of his 
honours, he complains of the grievous injury. And 
thus we find that when a disposition naturally base 
hath obtained any considerable share of power, it 
never fails to work the ruin of a state. 

I am now to speak of a third offence, and this still 
more heinous than the others. Philip by no means 
despised the Greeks ; was by no means ignorant (for 
he was not devoid of all sense) that by a general 
engagement he must set his whole power to the 
hazard of a day ; he was well inclined to treat about 
an accommodation, and was on the point of sending 
deputies for this purpose ; while the Theban ma^s- 
trates, on their parts, were alarmed at the approachmg 
danger, with good reason: for it was not a dastardly 
speaker who fled from his post in battle that pre- 
sented it to their thoughts, but the Phocian war, that 
Ireadful contest of ten years, which taught them a 
Nson never to be forgotten. Su«h was the state of 
tffairs, and Demosthenes perceived it : he suspected 
tiat the Boeotian chiefs were on the point of making 
I separate peace, and would receive Philip's gold 
tithout admitting him to a share : and deeming it 
torse than death to be thus excluded from any 
tfcheme of corruption, he started up in the assembly 
lefofe any man had declared his opmion that a peaee 
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shonld or should not be concluded with Phifip, but ' 
with an intent of warning the Boeotian chiefs by a 
kind of public proclamation that they were to allow 
him his portion of their bribes : he swore by Minerva 
(whom it seems Phidias made for the use of Demos- 
thenes in his vile trade of fraud and perjury), that 
if any man should utter one word of making peace 
with Philip, he himself with his own hands would 
drag him by the hair to prison: imitating in this the 
conduct of Cleophon, who in the war with Lacedflo- 
mon, as we are informed, brought destruction on the 
fitate.' But, when the magistrates of Thebes paid 
him no attention, but, on the contrary, had counter- 
manded their troops when on their march, and pro- 
posed to you to consult about a peace, then was he 
absolutely frantic : he rose up in the assembly ; he 
called the Bcsotian chiefs traitors to Greece, and de- 
clared that he himself would move (he who never 
dared to meet the face of an enemy) that you should 
send ambassadors to the Thebans to demand a pas- 
sage through their territory for your forces, ia their 
march against Phihp. And thus through shame, and ^ 
fearing that they might really be thought to ht^ be- 
trayed Greece, were the magistrates of * Thebes 
diverted from all thoughts of peace, imd hurried jit 
once to the field of battle.' 

And here let us recall to mind those gallant m^i 
whom he forced out to manifest destruction, without 
one sacred rite happily performed, one propitious 
omen to assure them of success; and yet, when 

1 Dottrnetioa on tbe srate.}— -After tlie battltt of Cyzieani tke SpartaiM 
offered to conclude a peace with AtlKns. Their ambaasador proposed 
fidr apd equitable temu, and the moderate part of the state inclined b> 
m aeoommodation. But the violent and factious leaders, among whom 
this Cleophon was distingui^ed, inflamed the people's vanity by a mag- 
niflcent display of their late suce^s (as if Fortune, says Diodoms, had, 
contrary to her usual course, deterraioed to confine her fhfoura to on» 
party). And thus the minority weraNprevaUed on W deoiaro tor war : 
and the event proved fotal. 

s fltofrBiatory of FbUip, b. ▼. wM. S. 
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vthey had fallen in battle, presamed to ascend their 
monument with those coward feet that fled from 
their post, and pronounced his encomiums on their 
merit. But O thou who, on every occasion of great 
and important action, hast proved of all mankind 
the most worthless, in the insolence of language the 
most astonishing, canst thou attempt in the face of 
these thy fellow-citizens to claim the honour of a 
crown for the misfortunes in which thou hast plunged 
thy city % Or, should he claim it, can you restrain 
your indignation^ and hath the memory of your 
slaughtered countrymen perished witii tneml In- 
dulge me for a moment, and imagine that you are 
now not in this tribunal, but in the theatre ; imagine 
that you see tlie herald approaching, and the procla- 
matioji prescribed in this decree on the point of 
being delivered ; and then consider, w4iether will the 
friends of the deceased shed more tears at the trage- 
dies, at the pathetic stories of the great characters 
to be presented on the stage, or at the insensibility 
of their country t What inhabitant of Greece, what 
human creature who hath imbibed the least share of 
liberal sentiments, must noyt (eel the deepest sorrow 
when he reflects on one transaction which he must 
have seen in the theatre ; when he remembers, if he 
remembers noihing else, that on festivals like thes^ 
when the tragedies were to be presented, in those 
times when the state was well governed, and directed 
by faithful ministers, a herald appeared, and intror 
ducing those orphans whose fathers had died i« 
battle, now arrived at maturity, and dressed in com- 
plete armour, made a proclamation the most noble, 
and the most efifectual to excite the mind to glorious 
actions: *^That these youths, whose fathers 'lost 
their lives in figh,ting bravely tor their country, the 
people had maintained to this their age of maturity: 
that now, having furrfshed them, with complete 
I^L^ of armour, they dismiss them (with.praym 
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for their prosperity) to attend to their respective 
affairs, and invite them to aspire to the highest offices 
of the state.^ 

Snch were the proclamations in old times; hut 
such are not heard now. And, were the herald to 
introduce the person who had made these children 
orphans, what could he say, or what could he pro- 
claim t Should he speak in the form prescribed in 
this decree, yet the odious truth would still force 
itself on you; it would seem to strike your ears with 
a language different from that of ..the herald : it 
would teU you that ** the Athenian people crowned 
this man, who scarcely deserves the name of man, 
on account of his virtue, though a wretch the most 
abandoned; and on account of his magnanimity, 
though a coward and deserter of his post." Do not, 
Athenians ! I conjure you by all the powers of Hea- 
ven, do not erect a trophy in your theatre to perpetu- 
ate your own disgrace : do not expose the weak con- 
duct of your country in the presence of the Greeks : 
do not recall all their grievous and desperate misfor- 
tunes to the minds of the wretdfed" Tnebans ; who, 
when driven from their habitations by this man, were 
received within these walls ; Tjtrhose temples, whose 
children, whose sepulchral monuments, were de- 
stroyed by the corruption of Demosthenes and the 
Macedonian gold. 

Since you were not personal spectators of their 
calamities, represent them to your imaginations; 
think that you behold their city stormed, their walls 
levelled with the ground, their houses in flames, 
their wives and children dragged to slavery, their 
hoary citizens, their ancient matrons, unlearning 
liberty in their old age, pouring out their tears, and 
criring to you for pity ; caressing their resentment, 
not against the instruments* but the real authors of 
their calamities ; importuning you by no means to 
grant a crown to this pest of Greece, but rather to 
guard against that curse, tiut fatal genius whioh 
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evermore pnrsnes bim: for never did any state,* 
never did any private persons, conduct their afl^dia 
to a happy issue, that were guided by the counsels 
of Demosthenes. And is it not shameful, my coun- 
trymen, that in the case of those mariners who 
transport men over to Salamis, it should he enacted 
by a law, that whoever sluill overset his vessel in 
this passage, even inadvertently, shall never be again 
admitted to the same employment (so that no one 
may be suffered to expose the persons of the Greeks 
to careless hazard) ; and yet that this man, who 
hath quite ovirset all Greece, as well as this state, 
should be still intrusted with the helm of government t 
That I may now speak of the fourth period, and 
thus proceed to the present times, I must recall one 
particqlar to your thoughts ; that Demosthenes not 
pnly deserted from his post in battle, but fled from 
jiis duty in tl^e city, ui^de^ the pretence of employing 
some of our sh|ps ii^ collecting contributions from 
the Greeks : but when, contrary to expectation, the 
public dangers seen^ed to vanisn, he s^^ain returned. 
At first he appeared a timorous and dejected crea- 
ture : he rose in the assembly, scarcely half alive, 
and desired to be appointed a commissioner for 
settling and establishing the treaty : but during the 
first progress of these transactions you did not even 
allow the name of Demosthenes to be subscribed to 
your decrees, but appointed Nausicles your principal 
agent : yet now he has the presumption to demand 
^ crown, When Philip died, and Alexander suc- 
ceeded tQ the kingdom, then did he qnce more prac- 
tise his impostures. He raised altars to Pausanias, 
and loaded the senate with the odium of offering 
sacrifices and public thanksglnngs on this occasion. 
He called Alexander a i^argites,^ and had the pren 

1 ^ mnrgites.]— A contemptible idiot Immediately after the death of 
Fbilip, says Platarch, the states began to form a con(Meraey, at the 
iBstlfatloa of Demoathenea. The Thebans, whom he anpplied with 
^DDi^ ^ttao^ Om MiKTitonton gtrrlMB, and mit off nviqiban of tlnn^ 
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flimptioil to assert that he would never stir froifi 
Macedon : fbr that he would he satisfied with parade 
Bg through his capital, and there tearing up his vic^ 
urns in search of happy omens. ** And this^'^ said 
^e, ^ I declare, not from conjecture, hut from a cleai^ 
conviction of this great truth, that glory is not to be 
purchased but by blood t'^ the wretch! whose veinS 
nave no blood ; who judged of Alexander, not from 
the temper of Alexander^ but from his own das- 
tardly soul. 

But when the Thessalians had taken Up atmd 
against us^ and the young prince at first expressed the 
wannest resentment, and not without reason — ^when 
an army had actuaUy invested Thebes, then was he 
chosen our ambassador ; but when he had proceeded 
as far as Cithaeron he turned and ran back to Athenss 
Thus hath he proved equally worthless, both in 
peace and in war* But What is most provoking, you 
refused to give him up to justice ; nor would you 
suifer him to be tried in the general council of the 
Greeks : and if that be true which is reported, he 
hath now repaid your indulgence by an act of direct 
treason ; for the mariners of the Paialian galley, and 
the ambassadont sent to Alexander, report (and with 
great appearance of truth) that there is one Aristion^ 
a Platiean, the son of Aristobulus the apothecary (if 
any of you know the man). This youth, who was 
distinguished by the beauty of his person, lived a 
long time in the house of Demosthenes : how h^ 
was there employed, or to what purposes he Sei'Ved^ 
is a matter of doubt, and which it might not be decent 
to explain particularly: and, as I am informed, he 
afterward contrived (as his birth and course of lifi^ 
were a secret to tht world) to insinuate himself intd 
the favour of Alexander^ with whom he lived with 

Ttie Atlienlin» prepared to jom with TMbMJ. TMf am^bfiea iraH 
iiii«cted soldy by DemMthenes, wbo sent d«iipatcb«ii to tbe king*8 lieil^ 
toaanttt in AsLft, to prevail on tbem to rise against ideuaider, wmm k# 
^idlod a btifi and a margUat^-^PIitt. ff» Ikmo$thi 
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some intimacy. This man Demosthenes employed 
to deliver letters to Alexander, which served in some 
sort to dispel his fears, and effected his reconciliation 
with the prince, which he laboured to confirm by the 
most abandoned flattery. 

And now observe how exactly this account agrees 
with the facts which I allege against him^ lor if 
Demosthenes had been sincere in his professions* 
had he really been that mortal foe to Alexander, 
there were three most fortunate occasions for an 
opposition, not one of which he appears to hare im- 
proved. Thtif first was when this prince had but just 
ascended the throne, and before his own affairs were 
duly settled, passed over into Asia, when the king 
of Persia was in the height of all his power, tanjp^j 
furnished with ships, with money, and with forcesy 
and extremely desirous of admittmg us to his alli- 
ance, on account of the danger which then threatened 
his dominions. Did you men utter one word* De- 
mosthenes ? Did you rise up to move for any one 
lesolution ? Am I to impute your silence to terror 
— ^to the influence of your natural timidity T But 
the interests of the state cannot wait the timidity 
of a public speaker. Again, when Darius had taken 
the field with all his forces ; when Alexander was 
shut up in the defiles of Cilicia, and as you pre- 
tended, destitute of all necessaries ; when lie was on 
the point of being trampled down by the Persian 
cavalry (this was your language ) ; when your inso- 
lence was insupportable to the whole city; when 
20U marched about in state with your letters in your 
aads, pointing me out to your creatures as a trem- 
bling and desponding wretch, calling me the ^gilded 
victim," and declaring that I was to be crowned for 
sacrifice if any accident should happen to Alexander; 
still were you totally inactive; still you reserved 
yourself for some fairer occasion. — But to pass over 
all these things, and to come to late transactions. 
1%e LacedflBmomaaB. 'in coniuactioa with H»Vf 
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[foreign troops, had gained a victory, and cut id 
pieces the Macedonian forces near Corragus ; the 
£lean8 had gone over to their party, and all the 
Achaeans, except the people of Pellene ; all Arcadia 
also, except the Great City ; and this was besieged, 
and every day expected to be taken. Alexander 
was at a distance farther than the pole; almost 
beyond the limits of the habitable world : Antipater 
had been long employed in collecting his forces ; and 
the event was utterly uncertain. In this juncture, 
say, Demosthenes, what were your actions ! what 
were your speeches? If you please I will come 
down, and give you an opportunity of informing us. 
— ^But you are silent. Well, then, I will show some 
tenderness to your hesitation, and I myself wiU teU 
the assembly how you then spoke. And do you not 
remember his strange and monstrous expressions T 
which you (O astonishing insensibility !) could endure 
to hear. He rose up and cried, ''Some men are 
pnming the city; they are lopping the tendrils of 
the state ; they cut through the sinews of our affairs ; 
we are packed up and matted ; they thread us like 
needles." — Thou abandoned wretch ! What lan^ 
guage is this ! Is it natural or monstrous % Again, 
you writhed and twisted your body round in the 
gallery ; and cried out, as if you really exerted all 
your zeal asainst Alexander, *' I confess that I pre- 
vailed cm Uie Lacedaemonians to revolt; that I 
brought over the Thessalians and Perrhibeeans.*^ 
Influence the Thessalians ! Could you influence m 
single village-*you who in time of danjp^er never 
venture to stir from the city: no; not mm your 
own house ? Indeed, where any money is to be ob- 
tained, there you are ever ready to seize your prey, 
but utterly incapable of any action worthy of a man. 
If fortune favours us with some instances of success, 
then indeed he assumes the merit to himself; he 
ascribes it to his own address: if some danger 
PsM. Vol. II.--N 
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alarms us, he flies : if our fears are quieted, lie de- 
mands rewards, he expects golden crowns. 

'^ But all this is granted : yet he is a zealous friend 
to our free constitution." — If you consider only his 
fair and plausible discourses, you may be deceived 
in this as you have been in other instances : but look 
into his real nature and character, and you cannot 
be deceived. Hence it is that you are to form your 
judgment. And here I shall recount the several par- 
ticmars necessary to form the character of a faithful 
citizen and a useful friend to liberty. On the other 
hand, I shall describe the man who is likely to prove 
a bad member of society and a favourer of the arbi- 
trary power of a few. Do you apply these two de- 
scriptions to him, and consider, not what he alleges, 
but what he really is. 

I presume, then, it must be universally acknow- 
ledged that these are the characteristics of a friend to 
our free constitution. First, he must be of a liberal 
descent both by father and mother, lest the misfor- 
tune of his birth should inspire him with a prejudice 
against the laws which secure our freedom . Secondly, 
he must be descended from such ancestors as have 
done service to the people, at least from such as have 
not lived in enmity with them : this is indispensably 
necessary, lest he should be prompted to do the state 
some injury in order to revenge the quarrel of his 
ancestors. Thirdly, he must be discreet and tempe- 
rate in his course of life, lest a luxurious dissipation 
of his fortune might tempt him to receive a bribe in 
order to betray his country. Fourthly, he must have 
integrity united with a powerful elocution ; for it is 
tiie penection of a statesman to possess that good- 
ness of mind which may ever direct him to the most 
salutary measures, together with a skill and power 
of speaking which may effectually recommend them 
to hiB hearers ; yet, of the two, integrity is to be pre- 
ferred to eloquence. Fifthly, he must have a manly 
spirit, that in war and danger he may not desert his 
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cotmtry. It may be sufficient to say, without farther 
repetition, that a friend to the arbitrary power of a 
few is distinguished by the characteristics directly 
opposite to these. 

And now consider which of them agree lo Demos- 
thenes. Let us state the account with ^e most scru- 
pulous regard to justice. This man's father was 
Demosthenes of the Paeanian tribe, a citizen of repute 
(for I shall adhere strictly to truth). But how he 
stands as to family, with respect to his mother and 
he^r father, i must now explain. There was once in 
Athens a man called Gylon, who,by betraying Nym- 
phseum in Pontus to the enemy, a city then possessed 
by us, was obliged to fly from his country in order to 
escape the sentence of death denounced against him, 
and settled on the Bosphoras, where he obtained from 
the neighbouring princes a tract of land called "The 
Gardens,'' and married a woman who indeed brought 
him a considerable fortune, but was by birth a 
Scythian ; by her he had two daughters, whom he 
sent hither with a great quantity of wealth. One of 
them he settled — I shall not mention* with whom, that 
I may not provoke the resentment of too many ; the 
other Demostlienes the Paeanian married, in defiance 
of our laws, and from her is the present Demosthenes 
sprung-— our turbulent and malicious Informer. ^Bo 
that by his grandfather, in the female line, iie is aa 
enemy to the state, for this grandfath^ was con- 
demned to death by your ancestors; and by his 
mother he is a Scythian — one who assumes the lan- 
guage of Greece, but whose abandoned principles 
betray his barbarous descent. 

And what hath been his course of life % He first 
assumed the office of a trierarch, and, having ex- 

' 1 1 shall not mention, &e.]— The name which JEschines suppresses 
from, raotiyes of policy Demosthenes has himself discoYo-ed in his ora- 
tion against Aphobus, where he declares that his mother was dan|(ht«r ta 
this Gylon, andthat her sister married Demochares. This passage vofut 
have escaped Plutarch, as he expresses a doubt whether the account 
Iwre giTen of the (hmily of Demosthenes be true or lUse.— Tbwrftl. 
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hausted his paternal fortune by his ridiciilOQS yaaityy 
he descended to the profession of a hired adYocate ; 
but having lost all credit in this employmeDt by be- 
traying the secrets of his clients to their antagonists^ 
he forced his way into the gallery, and appeared a 
popular speaker. When those yast sums of which 
he had defrauded the public were just dissipated, a 
sudden tide of Persian gold poured into his exhausted 
coffers : nor was all this sufficient, for no fond what- 
ever can prove sufficient for the proffigate and cor- 
rupt. In a word, he supported himself, not by a for- 
tune of his own, but by your perils. But how doth 
he appear with respect to integrity and force of elo- 
cution 1 Powerful in speaking, abandoned in his 
manners. Of such unnatural depravity in his sensual 
gratifications, that I cannot describe ms practices ; I 
cannot offend that delicacy, to which such shocking 
descriptions are always odious. And how hath he 
served the public ? His speeches have been plausible, 
his actions traitorous. 

As to his courage, I need say but little on that head. 
Did he himself deny that he is a coward ? Were you 
not sensible of it, I should think it necessary to detain 
you by a formal course of evidence ; but as he hath 
publicly confessed it in our asseinblies, and as you 
have l>een witnesses of it, it remains only that I 
remind you of the laws enacted against such crimes. 
It was the determination of Solon, our old legislator, 
that he who evaded his duty in the field, or left his 
post in battle, should be subject to the same penalties 
with the man directly convicted of cowardice ; for 
there are laws enacted against cowardice. It may, 
perhaps, seem wonderful that the law diould take 
cognizance of a natural infirmity : but such is the faet« 
And why 1 That every one of us may dread the pun- 
ishment denounced by law more than the enemy, and 
thus prove the better soldier in the cause of his couii« 
try. The man, then, who declines the service of the 
fieldf the coward, and he who leaves his post in battlCi 
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aze^y our lawgiver excluded from all ehare^ in public 
deliberations, rendered incapable of receiving the 
honour of a crown, and denied admission to Xhe xe- 
ligious rites performed by the public. But you direct 
us to crown a person whom the laws declare to be 
incapable of receiving a crown ; and by your decree 
you introduce a man into the theatre who is dis- 
qualified from appearing there ; you call him into a 
place sacred to Bacchus, who, by his cowardice, hath 
betrayed all our sacred places. But that I may not 
divert you from the great point, remember this: 
when Demosthenes teUs you that he is a friend to 
liberty, examine not his speeches, but his actions; 
and consider not what he professes to be, but what 
he really is. 

And now that I have mentioned crowns and public 
honours, while it yet rests on my 'mind, let me recom- 
mend tMs precaution. It must be your part, Athe- 
nians, to put an end to this frequency of public 
honours, these precipitate grants of crowns ; else they 
who obtain them will owe you no acknowledgment, 
Hor shall the state receive the least advantages lor 
you never can make bad men better, and those of 
leal merit must be cast into the utmost dejection. 
Of thijs truth I shall convince you by the most power- 
ful arguments. Suppose a man should ask at what 
time mis state supported the most illustrious reputa- 
tion — in the present days, or in those of our ances- 
tors 1 With one voice you would reply, " In the days 
of our ancestors.*' At what time did our citizens dis- 
play the greatest merit — then or now ! They were 
then eminent; now, much less distinguished. At 
what time were rewards, crovms, proclamations, and 

1 From all ahare, &c.>—The original expression Imports **fliom Uie 
Inatral Teasels of our public place of assembling.'' These vessels of 
bftllowed water were placed at tbe entrance of their temples and tba 
avenues of their forum, fw the same purpose to which they are irt this 
da/ applied in Popish churches. And it was a part of the reli|doos cera- 
monies pertbrmed in their public assemblies, previously to uL daUben- 
tioo, to apnnUe tbe place and tbe mopte from tlioM teMelt* 
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public honours of every kind most freqaent-^then or 
now I Then they were rare and truly valuable; then 
the name of merit bore the highest lustre : but now it 
is tarnished and effaced; while your honours are 
conferred by course and custom, not with judgment 
and distinction. 

It may possibly seem unaccountable that rewards 
are now more frequent, yet that public affairs were 
then more flourishing; that our citizens are now less 
worthy, but were then of real eminence. This is a 
diflSculty which I shall endeavoui' to obviate. Do yon 
imagine, Athenians, that any man whatever would 
engage in the fames held on our festivals, or in any 
others where the victors receive a crown, in the ex- 
ercises of wrestling, or in any of the several athletic 
contests, if the crown was to be conferred, not on the 
most worthy, but on the man of greatest interest! 
Surely no man would engage. But now, as the re- 
ward of such their victory is rare, hardly to be ob- 
tained, truly honourable, and never to be forgotten, 
there are champions found ready to submit to the 
severest preparatory discipline, and to encounter all 
the dangers of the contest. Imagine, then, that po- 
litical merit is a kind of game which you are appointed 
to direct ; and consider, that if you grant the prizes 
to a few, and those the most worthy, and on such 
conditions as tbe laws presQiibe, you will have mainr 
champions in this contest of merit. But if you gratify 
any man that pleases, or those who can secure the 
strongest interest, you will be the meant of corrupt- 
ing the very best natural dispositions. 

That you may conceive tne force of what I here 
advance, I must explain myself still more clearly. 
Which, think ye, was the more worthy citizen — The- 
mistocle^, who commanded your fleet when you 
defeated the Persian in the sea-fight at Salamis, or 
this Demosthenes, who deserted from his post ? Mil- 
tiades who conquered the Barbarians at Marathon, or 
(hismani The ehiefs who led baek the people fiom 



PhyleV Aristides, sumamed the Just, a title quite 
different from that of Demosthenes t---No: by the 
powers of Heaven, I deem the names of these heroes 
too noble to be mentioned in the same day with that 
of this savage. And let Demosthenes show when he 
comes to his reply, if ever a decree was made for 
granting a golden crown to them. Was then the 
state ungrateful 1 No : but she thought highly of her 
own dignity. And these citizens, who were not thus 
h(moured, appear to have been truly worthy of such 
a state ; for they imagined that they were not to be 
honoured by public records, but by the memories of 
those they had obliged ; and their honours have there 
remained from that time down to this day in charac- 
ters indelible and immortaL There were citizens in 
those days, who, being stationed at the ^iver Stij^- 
mon, there patiently endured a long series of toils 
and-dangers, and at length gained a victory over the 
Medes. At their return they petitioned tne people 
for a reward; and a reward was conferred on them 
(then deemed of great importance) by erecting three 
Mercuries of stone in the usual portico, on which^ 
however, their names were not inscribed, lest this 
might seem a monument erected to the honour of the 
commanders, not to that of the people. For the 
truA of this I appeal to the inscriptions. That on 
the first statue was expressed thus : — 

Orwt Mulf ! who fought oear 8tryinon*« rapid tUto, 
And bravM th* invaders arm, and qnell'd hi* pride ! 
Elon*8 Ugh towers oonftas'd the f l(^riom deed, 
^ And stf# dire fomine waate the vanqniirii*d Mede ; 

Bach was our vengeance on the bsrbaroas ho«l, 
And such the generous toils our heroes boast 

This was the inscription on the second : — 

This, the reward which gratefhl Athens gives ! 
Here still the patriot and the hero liTes ! 
Here let (he rising age with rapture gaze, 
And eoHilate the glorious deeds they praiM. 

1 FraKFbyle.1— WheuThnsybukis had expelled the thlrtsr tynntt 
«itabUshed by t&a Laotdmnonianf in AOmu^ u Um condiiloii tf Om 
FdqpomMtlaa wvc 
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On the third was the inscription thus : — 

Menestheos hence led forth his chosen train, 
And pour'd the war o'er hapless Ilion's plain. 
*Twa8 his (so speaks the bard's immortal lay) 
To form th' imbodied host in firm array. 
Such were our sons !— Nor yet shall Athens vieU 
The first bright honours of the sanguine field. 
Still, nurse of heroes ! still the praise is thine 
Of erery glorious toil, of every act divine. 

In these do we find the name of the general t No; 
but that of the people. Fancy yourselves transported 
to the grand portico ; for in this your place of assem- 
bling, the monuments of all great actions are erected 
full in view. There we find a picture of the battle of 
Marathon. Who was the general in this battle ? To 
this -question you would all answer, Miltiades. And 
yet his name is not inscribed. How? Did he not 
petition for such an honour! He did petition, but 
the people refused to grant it. Instead of inscribing 
his name, they consented that he should be drawn in 
the foreground encouraging his soldiers. In like 
manner, in the temple of the great Mother adjoining 
to the senate-house, you may see the honours paid to 
those who brought our exiles back from Phyle. The 
decree for these honours was solicited and obtained 
by Archines, one of those whom they restored to the 
citizens. And this decree directs, first, that a thou- 
sand drachmae shall be given to them for sacrifices 
and offerings, a sum which allowed not quite ten 
drachmae to each. In the next place, it ordains that 
each shall be crowned with a wreath of olive, not of 
gold : for crowns of olive were then deemed highly 
honourable ; now, those of gold are regarded with 
contempt. Nor was even this to be granted precipi- 
tately, but after an exact previous examination by the 
senate ipto the numbers of those who had maintained 
their post at Phyle, when the Lacedaemonians and the 
thirty had marched to attack them, not of those who 
had fled from their post at Chaeronea on the first ap- 
pearance of an enemy. And S»r Uie truth of this let 
the decree be read. 
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Cnie dacTM toot kooooriiif tktm wlw bad beta at Plqrl*.) 
Compare this with the decree proposed by (HesU 
I^on in farour of Demosthenes, the author of onr 
most grievous calamities. — ^Read. 

[Tb« d«ere« of CtMiplMm.] 

By this decree are the honours granted to those 
who restored our exiles utterly efl^ed. If to confer 
the one was laudable, to grant the other must be 
scandalous. If they were worthy of their public 
honours, he must be utteriyunworUiyof this crown. 
Btit it is his purpose to allege, as I am informed, that 
I proceed without candour or justice in comparing 
his actions with those of our anceston. In the Olym- 

Eic games, saith he, Philam<m is not crowned because 
e hath excelled Gl&ucus, the ancient wrestjer, but 
because he hath conquered his own antagonists; as 
if you did not know that in these games the contest 
is between the immediate combatants ; but where po- 
litical merit is to be honoured, the contest is with 
merit itself. Nor can the herald at all deviate from 
truth when he is to make proclamation in the pres- 
ence of the Greeks. Do not then pretend to say you 
have served the state better thanPataeci^m: prove 
that you luve attained to true and perfect exeellence» 
and then demand honours from the people. But that 
I may not lead you too far from tM subject, let the 
secretary read the inscription in honour of those who 
brought back the people from Phyle* 

THE Df SORIPTlOir. 



Ob the brave chieft vrbo Srat for freedom rote, 
Drove the proud tyrants ttom their lawlesa aUtte, 
And bade tba raaaied laad agata ba great. 

That they had overturned a government repugnant 
to the laws — this is the very reason here assigned for 
their public honours. For such was the universal 
reverence for the laws at that time, that me9*s earn 
were perpetually .ringing with this maxim, that by 
defeatmg impeachments agmnst iUegal praetioes, our 
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constitntion was instantly subverted. So have I 
been informed by my father, who died at the age of 
ninety-five, after sharing all the distresses of his 
country. Such were the principles he repeatedly in- 
culcated in his hours of disengagement. By him have 
I been assured, that at the time when our freedom 
was just restored, the man who stood arraigned for 
any violation of the laws received the punishment 
due to his offence without respite or mercy. And 
what offence can be conceived more impious than an 
infringement of the laws, eitlier by word or action? 
At that time, said he, such causes were not heard in 
the same manner as at present. The judges exerted 
more severity against those who stood impeached 
than even the prosecutor. It was then usual for them 
to inteiTupt the secretary, to oblige him again to read 
the laws, and to compare them with the decree im- 
peached; and to pronounce their sentence of con- 
demnation, not on those only who had been convicted 
of violating the whole tenor of the laws, but even on 
those who had deviated from them in one single par- 
ticle. But the present course of procedure is even 
ridiculous. The officer reads the indictment ; but, as 
if it was an i^e song or some trivial matter of no 
concernment to them, the judges turn their attention 
to some other subject. And thus, seduced by the 
wiles of Demosthenes, you have admitted a shameful 
practice into your tribunals, and public justice is per- 
verted. The prosecutor is obliged to appear as the 
defendant, while the person accused commences 
prosecutor ; the judges sometimes forget the points 
to which their right of judicature extends, and are 
forced to five sentence on matters not fairly cogni- 
zable on their tribunals ; and if the impeached party 
ever deigns to enter on his defence, his plea is, not 
that he is innocent of the charge, but that some othei 
person equally guilty hath on some former occasion 
been suffered to escape. And on this plea Ctesiphon 
^ relies with greatest confidence, as I am informed. 
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Ycrar citizen Aiistophon once daied to boast that 
iifty-five timea had he been prosecuted for illegal de- 
ore^Sf and as niany times had he escaped. Not so 
Cephalus, our old minister, — ^he whom we deemed the 
most zealously attached to the constitution. He, on 
the contrary, accounted it his greatest glory, that 
although he had proposed more decrees than any 
other citizen, yet had he been not once obliged to 
defend himself against an impeachment. And this 
was really matter of triumph ; for in his days prose- 
cutions were commenced, not by the partisans of 
opposite factions against each other, but by friends 
against friends, in every case in which the state was 
injured. To produce an instance of this: Archimus 
commenced a prosecution against Thrasybulus on 
account of a decree for crowning one of those who 
had returned from Phyle, which in some circum- 
stances was repugnant to the laws; and, notwith- 
standing his late important services, sentence was 
pTonounced against him. These were not at all re- 
garded by the judges. It was their principle, that as 
Thrasybulus had once restored our exiles, so he in 
effect drove bis fellow-citizens into exile by propos- 
ing any one act repugnant to the laws. But now we 
have quite different sentiments. Now, our generals 
of character, our citizens whose services have been 
rewarded by public maintenance,* exert their interest 
to suppress impeachments; and in this they must be 
deemed guilty of the utmost ingratitude. For the 
man who hath been honoured by the state, a state 
which owes its being only to the gods and to the laws, 
and yet presumes to support those who violate the 
laws, in effect subverts that government by which 
his honours were conferred 
Here, then, I shall explain how far a citizen may 

1 By public maintenance.]— In the original, «ome of tkoae who ham 
their table in the Prytanamm; tbe grratetit honour which a dtixen 
eocdd receive fbr his public services. Snch persons then had a natural 
autbority and influence in pnblic aMembUea. 
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honestly and regfolaily proceed in pleading for an 
offimder. When an impeachment for illegal pracUcea 
18 to be tried in the tribunal, the day of hearing is 
divided Into three parts: the first part is assigned to 
the prosecutor, to the laws, and to the constitation ; 
the second is granted to the accused and to his assist- 
ants. If then sentence of acquittal be not passed on 
the first question, a third portion is assigned fo r the 
conmderation of the fine, and for adjusting ^e degree 
of your resentment. He then who petitions for yom 
Yote when the fine is to be considered, petitions only 
against the rigour of your resentment ; but he who 
petitions for your vote on the first question petitions 
you to give up your oath, to give up the law, to give 
up the constitution ; — a favour which it is impious to 
ask— -which, if asked, it is impious to grant. Tdl 
these inteweders, then, that they are to leave you at 
ML liberty to decide the first question agreeably to 
the laws. Let them reserve their eloquence for the 
question relative to the fine. 

On the whole, Athenians, I am almost tempted to 
declare, that a law should be enacted solely respect- 
ing Impeachments for illegal proceedings; that nei- 
ther the prosecutor nor the accused should ever be 
allowed the assistance of advocates ; for the merits 
of such causes are not vague and undetermined. No ; 
they are accurately defined by your laws. As in 
architecture, when we would be assured whether anr 
part stand upright or no, we apply the rule by which 
It is ascertained ; so in these impeachments we have 
a rule provided in the record of the prosecution, in 
the decree impeached, and in the laws with whidi 
it is compared. Show then, in the present case, that 
these last are consonant to each other, and you aie 
at once acquitted. What need you call on Demos- 
thenes 1 But if you evade the equitable method of 
defence, and call to your assistance a man practised 
In craft, in all the wiles of speaking, you then alnise 
the attention of your Judges, you iiyure the state, yon 
subvert the constitution. 



It muBt bemy part effectually to guaid youagamal 
such evasioiu When Ctesiphon risee i^ and begins 
with r^Mating the fme introduction compoaed for 
him ; wnen, he winds through his solemn periods 
without ever coming to the great point of nis de- 
fence; then remind him cahnly and quietly to take 
up the record of his impeachment, and compare his 
decree with the laws. Should he pretend not to 
hear you, do yon too refuse to hear hun; for you are 
here conyened to attend^ not to thcMe who would 
evade the just methods of defence, but to the men 
who defend their cause fairly and regularly. And 
shoidd he still decline the legal and eauitable de- 
fence, and call on Demosthenes to plead for him, my 
Urst lequest is that you would not at all admit an 
insidious advocate, who thinks to subvert the laws 
by his harangues : that when Ctesiphon asks whether 
lie shall call Demosthenes, no man should esteem it 
meritorious to be the first to cry, ^ Gall him, call him.** 
If you call him, against yourselves you call him ; 
against the laws you call him ; against the constitu- 
tion you call him. Or if you resolve to hear him, I 
then request that Demosthenes may be confined to 
the same method in his defence which I have pursued 
in this my charge. And what method have I pur* 
med t That I may assist your memories, observe 
that I have not begun with the private life of De* 
mosthenes; that I have not introduced my prose- 
eution with a detail of misdemeanors in his public 
conduct; although I could not want various and 
xnmberless instances to urge, unless I were totally 
inexperienced in affiurs. Instead of this, I first pro- 
duced the laws which directly forbid any man to be 
crowned whose accounts are not yet paoBed : I then 
proved that Ctesiphon had proposed a decree for 
grantbsg a crown to Demosthenes while his accounts 
yet remained to be passed, without any qualifying 
clause, or any such addition as, ^ when his account* 
siiaU first have been ^ppieyed;" but in open and 

Dim. Vol. II.— O 
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aypwed contempt of you and of the laws. I men- 
tioned also the pretences to be alleged for this proce- 
dure, and then recited the laws relative to proclama- 
tions, in which it is directly enacted, that no crown 
shall be proclaimed in any other place but in the 
assembly only : so that the defendant has not only 
proposed a decree repugnant in general to the laws, 
but has ttansgressed in the circumstances of time 
and place, by directing the proclamation to be made, 
not in the assembly, but in the theatre ; not when 
the people were convened ; not when the tragedies 
were to be presented. From these points I pro- 
ceeded to take some notice of his private life ; but 
chiefly I insist on his public offences. 

It is your part to oblige Demosthenes to the same 
method in his defence. First, let him speak of the 
laws relative to magistrates yet accountable to the 
public; then of those which regard proclamations; 
and thirdly, which is the point of greatest moment, 
let him prove that he is worthy of this honour : and 
should he supplicate to be allowed his own method; 
and should he promise to conclude his defence with 
obviating the charge of illegality ; grant him not this 
indulgence : know that in this he means to engage 
in a trial of skill with this tribunal. It is not his in- 
tention to return at any time to this great point ; but 
as it is a point he can by no means obviate by any 
equitable plea, he would divert your attention to 
other matters, that so you may forget the grand 
article of this impeachment. But as in athletic con- 
tests you see the wrestlers struggling with each other 
for the advantage of situation, so, in this cqntest for 
the state and for the method of his pleading, exert 
the most incessant and obstinate efforts. Suror him 
not to wander from the great article of '* illegality f 
confine him, watch him, drive him to the point in 
question; and be strictly guarded against the evasive 
windings of his harangue. 

• Should you decline Uiis strict and regular exsunina- 
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tion of the oause, it is but just that I warn you of the 
consequences. The impeached party will produce 
that vile impostor, that robber, that plunderer of the 
public. He can weep with greater ease than others 
faugh; and for peijury is of all mankind the most 
ready. Nor shall I be surprised if he should sud- 
denly change his wailings to the most virulent abuse 
of those w1m> attend the trial; if he should declare 
that the notorious favourers of oligarchical power 
are, to a man, ranged on the side of the accuser, and 
that the friends of liberty appear as friends to the de- 
fendant. But riiould he thus allege, his seditious in* 
science maybeatonee confounded by the following 
reply : ** If those citizens who brought back the peo^e 
from their exile in Phyle had been like you, Demos- 
thenes, our free constitution had never been estab- 
lislied : but they, when the most dreadfid calaouties 
were impending, saved the state by pronouncing one 
single word — ^an amnesty (that ndble word, the gen- 
uine dictate of wisdom)-; while you tear open the 
wounds of yourcountiy, and discover more solicitude 
for the composition or your harangues than for the 
interest of the state." 

When this perjured man comes to demand credit 
to his oaths, remind him of this, that he who hath 
frequently sworn falsely, and yet expects to be be- 
lieved on his oath, should be favoured by one of 
these two circmnstances, of whieh Demosthenes 
finds neither— his gods must be new, or his auditors 
different. As to his tears, as to his passionate exertions 
of voice, when he cries out, ^ Whither shall I fly, ye 
men of Athens 1 You banish me from the city, and, 
alas ! I have no place of refuge :'* let this be your reply, 
*^ And where shall the people find refuge ? What 
provision of allies ? What treasures are prepared % 
What resources hath your administration secured f 
We all see what precautions you have taken for 
your own security; you who have left the dty, not, 
as you pretend, to take up your residence un the 
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PirffiUSf but to seize the ifarst favourable moment oC 
ftying from your country: you, who, to quiet all 
your dastardly fears, have ample provisions secured 
in the gold of Persia, and all the bribes of your ad- 
ministration.**— 'But, after all, why these tears 1 whj 
these exdamationst why Uiis vehemence! Is it 
not Ctesiphon who stands io^iwached? and in a 
cause where judges are at liberty to moderate his 
punishment t You are not engaged in any suit by 
which either your fortune, or your person» or your 
reputation may be affected. For what then doth he 
eipress all this solicitude ! for golden crowns $ for 
proolamations in the theatre» expressly forbidden by 
tlie law. The man who, if the people could be so 
in&tuated, if they could have so ooK^lete^ lost all 
memory as to grant him any sudi h<mour at a seascm 
80 improper, should rise in the assembly and sayi 
^ Ye men of Adiens, I accept the crown, but aiprove 
not of the time appointed for the (nroclamation. 
While the t»ty wears the habit of a mourner, let not 
me foe crowntd. for the causes of her sorrow." This 
would be^e bmguage of a truly virtuous man. You 
speak the sentiments of an accursed wretcht the ma- 
lignant enemy of all goodness. And let no man Gcm* 
oeive the least fear (no, by Hercules, it is not to be 
feared !) that this Demosthenes, this generous spirit, 
this distinguished hero in war, if £sappointed of 
these honours, i^all retire and despatch himself: he 
who holds your esteem in such sovereisn contempt* 
diat he hath a thousand times gashed mat accursed 
head, that head which yet stands accountable to tiis 
state, which this man hath proposed to crown in de> 
fiance of all law : he who hath made a trade of such 
pactices, by commencing suits for wounds inflicted 
by himself ; who is so completely battered, that the 
fury of Mi^as still remains imprinted on his head >— 
head, did I cidl it 1 No, it is his estate. 
' With respect toCtesiphoUt the author of thisde- 
csae, 1st me bat mention some few particidan. i 
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pass orer many things that might be wged, pto« 
posedly to try whether you can of yourselves and 
"Without direction mark out the men of consummate 
iniquity. I then confine myself to such points as 
equally affect them both, and may be urged with 
equal Justice against the one and the other. They 
go round the public places, each possessed with th^ 
jQstest notions of his associate, and each declaring 
truths which cannot be denied. Ctesiphon says, that 
for himself he has no fears ; he hopes to be considered 
as a man of weakness and inexperience ; but that 
his fears are all for the corruption of Demosliienesy 
Sis timidity, and cowardice. Demosthenes, on the 
other hand, declares, that with respect to himself he 
hath full confidence, but that he feels the utmost ap- 
prehensions from the iniquity of Ctesiphon and his 
abajadoned debauchery. "When these, tnerefore, pro- 
nounce each other guilty, do you, their common 
judges, by no means suffer their offences to remain 
unpunished. 

As to the calumnies with which I am attacked, I 
would prevent their effect by a few observations. I 
am informed that Demosthenes is to urge that the 
state hath received services from him, but in many 
instances hath been injured by me : the transactions 
of Philip, the conduct of Alexander, all the crimes 
by them committed, he means to impute to me* 
And so much doth he rely on his powerful abilities 
in the art of speaking, that he does not confine his 
accusations to any point of administration in whidi 
I may have been concerned ; to any c<)|msels which 
I may have publicly suggested ; he traduces the re- 
tired part of my life, he imputes my silence as a 
crime. And that no one topic may escape his ofld- 
cious malice, he extends his accusations even to my 
conduct when associated with my young^ companions 
in our schools of exercise. The very introduction 
of his defence is to contain a heavy censure of this 
suit. I have commenced the prosecutiimt he wifl 

02 
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fl«y« not to ser^e the state, but to disfday my zeal to 
Alezandery and to gratify the resentment of this 
indnce against him. And (if I am truly infonned) he 
means to ask why I now condemn the whole of his 
administration, although I never opposed, never inn 
peached any one part of it separately; and why* 
aAer a long course of time, in which I scarcely ever 
was engaged in public business, I now return to conr 
duct ims prosecution 1 

I, on my part, am by no means inclined to emulate 
tiiat course of conduct which Demosthenes hath pur* 
sued ; nor am I ashamed of mine own. Whatever 
speeches I have made, I do not wish them unsaid'; 
nor, had I spoken like Demosthenes, could I support 
my being* My silence, Demosthenes, hath been oc« 
easioned by my life of temperance. I am contented 
with a Uttie ; nor do I desire any accession which 
must be purchased by iniquity. My silence, there- 
fore, and my speaking are the result of reason, not 
extorted by the demands of inordinate passions. But 
you are silent when you have received your bribe; 
when you have spent it you ezdaim. And yon 
speak not at such times as you.think fittest— not your 
own sentiments — ^but 'Xirhenever you are ordered, and 
whatever is dictated by those masters whose pay 
you receive. So that without the least sense of 
diame you boldly assert what in a moment after is 
proved to be absolutely false. This impeachment, 
for instance, which is intended not to serve the state, 
but to display my officious zeal to Alezander, was 
actually commmiced while Philip was yet alive, 
before ever Alexander had ascended the throne, 
before you had seen the vision about Pausanias, and 
before you had held your nocturnal interviews wiUi 
Minerva and Juno. How then could 1 have ^ 
played my zeal to Alezander, unless we had all seen 
the same visions with Demosthenes % 

You object to me that I speak in public assendilies, 
ttfit ragqlarly, but after intervals of retiraaent, .and 
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yo« liliagiiie it asecret tiiat thisofajectioii isfmmded 
on a maxim, oot of democraticaU but of a diffierent 
iorm of gOTemment. For in oligarchies, it is not 
any man who pleases, but the man of most power 
that appears as prosecutor: in democracies, evenr 
man that pleases, and when he pleases. To speak 
only on particular occasions is a proof that a man 
engages in public afiiurs, as such occasions and as 
the interests of the public require : to speak from 
day to day shows that he makes a trade, and labours 
for the profit of such an occupation. As to the ob- 
jection that you have never yet been prosecuted by 
me, never brought to justice for your ofiences ; when 
you fly for refuge to such evasions, surely you must 
suppose that tliis audience hath lost all memonr, or 
}ron must have contrived to deceive yourself. Your 
mnpious conduct with respect to the Am^issaeans, 
your corrupt practices in the affairs of Eubcea ^^ 
some time hath now elapsed since I publicly con- 
victed you of tiiese, and therefore you may, perhaps, 
flatter younelf that it is forgotten. But what time 
can possibly erase from our memory, that when you 
had isrtroduced a resolution for the equipment of 
three hundred ships of war, when you had prevailed 
on the city to intrust you with the direction of this 
nrmament, I evidently proved your fraud, in de- 
priving us of sixty^five ships of t|us number; by 
which the state lost a greater naval force than that 
which gained the victory of Naxos over the Lacedte- 
monians and their general Pollisi Yet so effectual 
were your artful recriminations to secure you against 
justice, that the danger fell, not on you, the true de- 
linquent, but on the prosiecutors. To this purpose 
served your perpetual clamours against Alexander 
and PhUip; for wis you inveighed against men who 
embarrassed tiie affairs of government; you, who 
on .every fair occasion have defeated our present in- 
terests, and, for the future, amused us with promises. 
In that my last attempt to bring an impeachment 
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a^faiiist yon, did you hot recur to the oonttivaBoe of 
seizing Anaxilus, the citizen of Oreum, the man who 
was engaged in some commercial transactions with 
Olympias ? Did not your own hand inflict the tor- 
ture on him, and your own decree condemn him to 
suffer death % And this was he under whose roof 
you had been received ; at whose table you ate and 
drank, and poured out your libations ; whose right 
hand you clasped in yours, and whom »you pro* 
nounced your friend and host. This very man you 
slew ; and when all these points were fully proved 
by me in presence of the whole city; when I called 
you murderer of your host, you never attempted to 
deny your impie^: no; you made an answer that 
raised a shout of indignation from the people and aU 
the. strangers in the assembly. You said that you 
esteemed^ the salt of A^ens more than the tables of 
foreigners. 

I pass over the counterfeited letters, the seizing 
of spies, the tortures for fictitious crimes, all to load 
me with the odium of uniting with a faction to intro- 
duce innovations in the state. — Yet still he means 
to ask me, as I am informed, what would be thought 
of that physician who, while the patient laboured 
under ms disorder, never should propose the least 
advice, but when he had expired shoidd attend his 
funeral, and there enlarge on those methods which, 
if pursued, would have restored his health. But you 
do not ask yourself, what must be thought of such a 
minister as could ajnuse his countrymen with flat- 
tery, while he betrayed their interests at such junc- 
tures as might have been improved to their security; 
while his clamours prevented their true friends from 

1 Yon esteemed, &e.]— The expreBsioiui salt and tables -were symbols 
of ftiendship, ftoniliarity, and afTection. So that this declaration lm> 
ported no more than that any conncxloae he had ftvmed abroad were mc 
to interfere with his duty and attachment to the state; a declaratkiA 
which might well be justified. But his hearers either sospected his afa- 
oeiity, or were yiolently transported by that habitual honwr wUdi 1^ 
•nteitaUied of evary irtolatioa of the right* of hcapiiali^. 



i^pealcin^ in their cause ; who should bateely fly from 
danger, involTe the state in calamities the most des- 
perate, yet demand the honour of a crown for Ms 
merit, though author of no one public service, but 
the cause of all our misfortunes ;»who should insult 
those men whom his malicious prosecutions silenced 
in those times, when we might have been preserved* 
1^ asking why they did not oppose his misconduct 
If this still remains to be answered, they may ob* 
serve, that at the time of the fatal battle, we had no 
leisure for considering the punishment due to ^our 
offences ; we were entirely engaged in negotiations 
to avert the ruin of the state. But after this, when 
wOf not content with escaping from Justice, dared to 
demand honours; when you attempted to render 
your country ridiculous to Greece ; then did I rise, 
and commence this prosecution. ^ 

But, O ye gods I how can 1 restrain my indignation 
«l one thing which Demosthenes means to urge (as I 
have been told), and which I shall here explain ? He 
compares me to &e Sirens, whose purpose is not to 
delifht their hearers, but to destro^r them. Even so, 
if we are to believe him, my abilities in speaking, 
whether acquired by exercise or given by nature, all 
tend to the detriment of those m\o grant me their 
attention. — ^I am hold, to say that no man hath a right 
to uree an allegation of this nature against me ; for 
it is shameful in an accuser not to be able to establish 
his assertions with full proof. But if such must be 
mrged, surely it should not come from Demosthenes $ 
it should be the observation of some military man* 
who had done important services, but was unskilled 
in speech ; who repined at the abilities of his antago- 
nist, conscious that he could not display his own ac- 
tions, and sensible that his accuser had the art of 
nersuading his audience to impute such actions to 
him as he never had committed. But when a man 
composed entirely of words, and these the bitterest 
and most pompously laboured,— •when he recurs to 
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simplicity, to artless facts, who can endure iti H^ 
who is but an instrument, take away his tou£^» aod 
he is nothing. 

I am utterly at a loss to conceive, and would 
gladly be informed, Athenians, on what grounds you 
can possibly give sentence for the defendant. Can 
it be because this decree is not illegal 1 No public act 
was ever more repugnant to the laws. Or because 
the author of this decree is not a proper object of 
public justice ? All your examinations of men's con- 
duct are no more, if this man be suflfered to esciqie. 
And is not .this lamentable, that formerly your stage 
was filled with crowns of gold, conferred by the 
Greeks on the people (as the season of our pi:4>lic 
entertainments was assigned for the honours granted 
by foreigners).; but now, by the ministerial c<mdi;ct 
of Demosthenes, you i^ould lose all crowns, all pub- 
lic honours, while he enjoys tiiem in full pomp? 
Should any of these tragic poets whose works are 
to succeed our public proclamations represent Ther« 
sites crowned by the Greeks, no man could endure 
it, because Homer marks him as a coward and a 
sycophant ; and can you Imagine that you yourselves 
will not be the dehsion of all Greece if this man be 
permitted to receive his crown 1 In former times 
your fathers ascribed every thing glorious and illus- 
trious in the public fortune to the people ; transferred 
the blame of every thing mean and dishonourable to 
bad ministers. But now, Ctesiphon would persuade 
you to divest Demosthenes of his ignominy, and to 
cast it on the state. You acknowledge that you are 
favoured by fortune; and justly, for you are so 
favoured ; and will you now declare by your sen- 
tence that fortune hath abandoned you ; that Demos- 
thenes hath been your only benefactor 1 WiU yoa 
proceed to the last absurdity, and in the veiy same 
tribunals condemn those to infamy whom you have 
detected in corruption ; and yet confer a crown on 
him whose whole administration you are sensiblo 
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hath been one series of coimption ¥ In our public 
spectacles, the judges of our common dancers are 
at once fined if they decide unjustly ; and will you 
who are appointed judges, not of dancing, but of the 
laws, and of pubUc virtue, confer honours not agree- 
ably to the laws, not on a few, and those most emi« 
nent in merit, but on any man who can estaUish 
his influence by intrigue t A judge who can descend 
to this leaves the tribunal after having reduced him- 
self to a state of. weakness, and strengthened the 
power of an orator: for in a democratical state 
every man hath a sort of kingly power founded on 
the laws and on our public acts ; but when he resigns 
these into the hands of another, he himself subverts 
his own sovereignty : and then the consciousness of 
that oath by which his sentence was to have been 
directed pursues him with remorse. In the violation 
of that oath consists his great g^ilt ; while the obli- 
gation he confers is a secret to the favoured party, 
as his sentence is given by private ballot. 

It appears to me, Athenians, that our imprudent 
measures have been attended with some degree of 
lucky fortune, as well as no small danger to the state ; 
for that you, the majority, have in these times re- 
signed the whole strength of your free government 
into the hands of a few, I by no means approve. 
But that we have not been overwhelmed W a torrent 
of bold and wicked speakers is a proof of our good 
fortune. In former times the state produced such 
spirits as found it eas^ to subvert the government, 
while they amused their fellow-citizens with flattery : 
and thus was the constitution destroyed, not by the 
men we most feared, but by those in whom we most 
confided. Some of them united publicly with the 
Tliirty, and put to death more than fifteen hundred 
of our citizens without trial ; without suffering them 
to know tiie crimes for which they were thus con- 
demned ; without admitting their relations to paythe 
eonunon rites of interment to their bodies. vViU 
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you ttot then Iceep yonr muiisters under your own 
power? Shall not the men now so extrayagantlf 
elated he sent away duly humhled 1 And can it be 
forgotten, that no man ever hath attempted to destroy 
our constitution until he had first made himself supe- 
rior to our tribunals t 

And here, in your presence, would I gladly enter 
into a discussion with the autlior of this decree, as. 
to the nature of those services for which he desiiea. 
that Demosthenes should be crowned. If yoa. 
allege, agreeably to the first clause of the decree,, 
that he hath surrounded our walls with an excellent 
intrenchment, I must declare my surprise* Surely 
tilie guilt of having rendered such a work necessary 
far outweighs the merits of its execution. It is not 
he who hath strengthened our fortifications, yfho 
hath digged our intrenchments, who hath disturbed 
tiie tombs of our ancestors,* that should demand the 
honours of a patriotic minister, but he who hath pro- 
cured some intrinsic services to the state. If you 
have recourse to the second clause, where you pre- 
sume to say that he is a good man, and hath ever 
persevered in speaking and acting for the interest of 
the people, strip your decree of its vainglorious 
pomp; adhere to facts; and prove what you have 
asserted. I shall not press you with the instances 
oi his corruption in the affairs of Amphissa and Eu* 
boea. But if you attempt to transfer me merit of the 
Theban alliance to Demosthenes, you but impose oa 
the men who are strangers to affairs, and insult those 
who are acquainted with them, and see through your 

1 Tbe tombs of. our aooMton, 4«.]— To ondenUuid this, it mint b» 
observed that Themistoclee, who boilt these walls, of which Demos, 
thenes was charged with tbe repair, had ordered that the material* 
should be instantly collected from all places witboat distinction, public 
or priTste, profhoe or sacred. *' Quod ftctom est,** sajrs Comelins Nepoa» 
** ut Atheniensnm rauri ex sacelUs sepnlcrisqoe constarent.'*^ Hum thft 
speaker bad a fUr oppoitanlty, not only fbr detittcting from ths maiit tf 
his rival, but for converting it into a honous crime; no less than Uh 
violating those tombs of t£eir ancestors vi^iich bad mads xiait of i 
ibftiflcations. 
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f alaehood. By suppressing all mention of the urgent 
juncture, of the illustrious reputation of these our 
fellow-citizens, the real causes of this alliance, you 
£suicy that you have efiectually concealed your fraud 
in ascribing a merit to Demosthenes which really 
belong to the state. And now I shall endeavour to 
explain the greatness of this arrogance by one striking 
examine. The King of Persia, not long before the 
descent of Alexander into Asia, despatched a letter 
to the state, expressed in all the insolence of a Bar- 
barian. His shocking and unmannered license ap- 
peared in every part ; but in the conclusion, particu* 
larly, he expressed himself directly thus : ^ I will not 
grant you gold : trouble me not with your demands ; 
mey shall not be gratified.'^ And yet this man^when 
he found himself involved in all ms present difficul- 
ties, without any demand from Athens, but freely, 
and of himself, sent thirty talents to the state, which 
were most judiciously rejected. It was the juncture 
of affairs, and his terrors, and his pressing want of 
an alliance which brought this sum : the very causes 
which effected the alliance of Thebes. You are ever 
sounding in our ears the name of Thebes, you are 
ever teasing us with the repetition of that.unfortunate 
alliance ; but not one word is ever suffered to escape 
of those seventy talents of Persian gold which you 
diverted from the public service into your own 
coffers. Was it noi from the want of money, from 
the want of only five talents, that the foreign troops 
refused to give up the citadel to the Thebans ! Was 
it not from the want of nine talents of silver that, 
when the Arcadians were drawn out, and all the 
leaders prepared to march, the whole expedition was 
defeated % But you are in the midst of affluence, you 
have treasures to satisfy your sensuality; and, to 
crown all, while he enjoys the royal wealtn, the dan- 
gers all devolve on you. 

The absurdity of these men well deserves to be 
considered. Should Ctesiphon presume to call on 

Dm. Vol. II.— P 
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Demosthenes to s^eak before you, and should he rise 
and lavish his praises on himself, to hear him woold 
be still more painful than all you have suffered by bis 
conduct. Men of real merit, men of whose nume* 
rous and glorious services we are clearly sensible, 
are not vet endured when they speak their own 
praises ; but when a man, the scandal of his counHy, 
sounds his own encomium, who can hear siich arro- 
gance with any temper? No, Ctesiphon, if you have 
sense, avoid so shameless a procedure ; make your 
defence in person. You cannot recur to the pretence 
of any inability for speaking. It would be absurd 
that you, who suffered yourself to be chosen ambas- 
sador to Cleopatra, Philip's daughter, in order to pre- 
sent our condolements on the death of Alexander, 
king of the Molossi, should now plead such an in- 
abiUty. If you were cap£dl>le of consoling a woman 
of another country in the midst of her gn^f* c&n you 
decline the defence of a decree for which you are 
well paid! Or is he to whom you grant this crown 
such a man as must be totally u^uiown, even to 
those on whom he hath conferred his services, unless 
you have an advocate to assist you ? Ask the judges 
whether they know Chabrias, and Iphicrates, and 
Timotheus. Ask for what reason they made them 
presents and raised them statues. With one Vjoice 
they will instantly reply, that to Chabrias they enmted 
these honours on account of the sea-fight at Nazos; 
to Iphicrates, because he cut off tiie detachment of 
Lacedaemonians; to Timotheus on account of his 
expedition to Corcyra ; and to others as the reward 
of those many and glorious services which each per- 
formed in war. ^k them again why they renise 
the like honours to Demosthenes: they will answer, 
because he is a corrupted hireling, a coward, and a 
deserter. Crown him ! would this be to confer an 
honour on Demosthenes ? Woidd it not rather be to 
disgrace yourselves and those brave men who fell in 
battte for their country ? Imagine that you see these 
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here, roused to indignation at the thoughts of granting 
him a crown. Hard indeed would be the case, if we 
remove' speechless and senseless beings from our 
borders, such as blocks and stones, when by accident 
they have crushed a citized to death ; if in the case 
of a self-murderer we bury the hand that committed 
the deed separate from the rest of the body; and yet 
that we should confer honours on Demosthenes, on 
him who was the author of the late expedition, the 
man who betrayed our citizens to destruction. This 
would be to insult the dead, and to dsunp the ardour 
of the living, when they see that the prize of all 
their virtue is death, and that their memory must 
perish. 

But to urge the point of greatest moment : should 
any of your sons demand by what examples they are 
to form their lives, how would you reply 1 For you 
-well know that it is not only by bodily exercises, by 
seminaries of learning, or by instructions in music, 
that our youth are trained, but much more e£fectually 
by public examples. Is it proclaimed in the theatre 
that a man is honoured wiui a crown for his virtue, 
his magnanimity, and his patriotism, who yet proves 
to be abandoned and profligate in his life? The 
youth who sees this is corrupted. Is public justice 
inflicted on a man of base and scandalous vices like 
Otpsiphon? This affords excellent instruction to 
mhens. Doth the judge who has given a sentence 
repugnant to honour and to justice return home and 
instruct his soni That son is well warranted to 
reject his instruction. Advice in such a case may 
well be called impertinence. Not then as judges 
only, but as guardians of the state, give your voices 

I If we remove, &c.]— Draco the lawgiyer bad enacted tliia law fbr 
'exteiminating even such inanimate bemgs as had occasioned the death 
of a citisen, in order, as it seems, to inspire a pecnliar horror of homi- 
cide—the crime most to be guarded against among a people QOt yet 
completely clTllized. And it may be proper to observe that Soloo, who 
•botlshed the laws of Draco as too severe, meddled not with thon 
vvhich rallied to homicide, but left then lo ftiU Iknte. 
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ill sach a manner that you may approve your condoet 
to those absent citizens who may inquire what hath 
been the decision. You are not to be informed, Athe- 
nians, that the reputation of our country must be 
such as theirs who receive its honours. And surely 
it must be scandalous to stand in the same point of 
view, not with our ancestors, but with the unmanly 
baseness of Demosthenes. 

How then may such infamy be avoided? By 
guarding against those who affect the language of 
patriotism and public spirit, but whose real characters 
are traitorous. Loyalty and the love of liberty are 
words that lie ready for every man : and they are the 
more prompt to seize them whose actions are the 
most repugnant to such principles. Whenever, there- 
fore, you nave found a man solicitous for foreign 
crowns, and proclamations of honours granted by the 
Greeks, oblige liim to have recourse to that conduct 
which itie law prescribes ; to found his pretensions 
and proclamations on the true basis, the integrity of 
his life, and the exact regulation of his manners. 
Should he not produce this evidence of his merit, 
refuse your sanction to his honours; support the 
freedom of your constitution, which is now fall- 
ing from you. Can you reflect without indigna- 
tion that our senate and our assembly are neglected 
with contempt, while letters and deputations are sent 
to private houses, not from inferior personages, but 
from the highest potentates in Asia and in Europe, 
and for purposes declared capital by the laws 1 That 
there are men who are at no pains to conceal their part 
in such transactions ; who avow it in the presence 
of the people; who openly compare the letters; 
some of whom direct you to turn your eyes on them, 
as the guardians of the constitution; others demand 
public honours, as the saviours of their country? 
While the people, reduced by a series of dispiriting 
events, as it were, to a state of dotage, or struck with 
infatuation, regard only the name of freedom} but 
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re&igii all real power into the hands of others : aa 
than you retire from the assembly, not as from a pub- 
lic deliberation, but as from an entertainment, where 
each man hath paid his club and received his share. 

That tibis is a serious truth let me offer something^ 
to convince you. There was a man (it grieves me 
to dwell so often on the misfortunes of the state) of 
a private station, who, for the bare attempt of making 
a vojrage to Samos, was, as a traitor to his country, 
put instantly to death by the council of Areopagus. 
Another private man, whose timid spirit, unable to 
support the general consternation, had driven him to 
Rhodes, was not long since impeached, and escaped 
only by the equality of voices : had but one vote 
more been given for his condemnation, banishment 
or death must have been his fate. To these let us 
oppose the case now before us. A popular orator, 
the cause of all our calamities, is lound guilty of 
desertion in the field. This man claims a crown, and 
asserts his right to the honoip of a proclamaticm. 
And shall not this wretch, the common pest of Greece, 
be driven from our borders 1 Or shall we not seize 
and drag to execution this public plunderer, whose 
harangues enable him to steer his piratical course 
through our government 1 Think on this critical 
season, in which you are to give your voices. In a 
few days the Pythian games are to be celebrated, and 
the convention of Grecian states to be collected. 
There shall our state be severely censured on aceount 
of the late measures of Demosthenes. Should you 
crown him, you must be deemed accessaries to those 
who violated the general peace : if, on the contrary, 
you reject the demand, you will clear the state from 
all imputation. Wei^h this clause maturely, as the 
interest, not of a foreign state, but of your own : and 
do not lavish your honours inconsiderately : confer 
them with a scrupulous delicacy; and let them be 
the distinctions or exalted worth and merit : nor be 
iH>ntented to hear, but look round you* where your 
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own interest is so intimately concerned, and see 'who 
are the men that support Demosthenes. Are they his 
former companions in the chase, his associates in the 
manly exercises of his youth 1 No, by the Olympian 
god ! he ^ever was employed in rousing the wild boar, 
or in any such exercises as render the body Tigorous : 
he was solely engaged in the sordid arts of fraud and 
circumrention. 

And let not his arrogance escape your attention, 
when he tells you that by his embassy he wrested 
Byzantium from the hands of Philip ; that his elo* 
quence prevailed on the Acarnanians to revolt; his 
eloquence transported the souls of the Thebans. 
He thinks that you are sunk to such a degree of 
weakness that he may prevail on you to believe that 
you harbour the very genius of persuasion in your 
city, and not a vile sycophant. And when at the 
conclusion of his defence ne calls up his acconmtices 
in corruption as his advocates, then imagine that 
you see the great benefactors of your country in this 
place from whence I speak, arrayed against the vii* 
lany of those men : Solon, the man who adorned omr 
free constitution with the noUest laws, the philoso- 
pher, the renowned legislator, entreating you, with 
that decent gravity which distinguished his character, 
by no means to pay a greater regard to the speeches 
of Demosthenes than to your oaths and laws : Aiis- 
tides, who was suffered to prescribe to the Greeks 
their several subsidies, whose daughters received 
their portions from the people at his decease, roused 
to indignation at this instdt on public justice, and 
asking whether you are not ashamed, that when 
your fathers banished Arthmius' the Zelian, who 
brought in gold from Persia; when they were 
scarcely restrained from killing a man connected 
with the people in the most sacred ties, and by pubMc 
proclamation forbade him to appear in Athens, or in 

t Aitlmivs, *e.>- 8m tdI. L note, p. IM. 
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any part of the Athenian territory ; yet you are g[omg 
to crown Demosthenes with a golden crown, who 
did not hrinff in gold from Persia, but received bribes 
himself, and stUlpossesses them. And can you 
imagine bi^ that Themistocles, and those wiio feu at 
Marathon, and those who died at Plataea, and the 
very sepulchres of our ancestors, must groan if yon 
confer a crown on this man, who confessedly umted 
with the Barbarians against the Greeks 1 

And now bear witness for me, f hou earth, thpu sun, 
O Virtue, and Intelligence, and thou, O £rudition« 
which teacheth us the just distinction between vice 
and goodness, I have stood up, I have spoken in the 
cause of justice. If I have supported my piosecop 
lion with a dignity befitting its importance, I have 
spoken as my wishes dictated; if too deficiently, as 
my abilities admitted. Let what hath now been 
offered, and what your own thoughts must supply^ 
be duly weighed, and pronounce such a sentence as 
justice and the interests of the state demand. 



THE ORATION OF DEMOSTHENES 
ON THE CROWN. 



In the first place, ye men of Athens, I make my 
prayer to all the powers of Heaven, that such affec- 
tion as I have ever invariably discovered to this state 
and all its citizens, you now may entertain for me 
on this present trial : and (what concerns yon nearly* 
what essentially concerns your religion and your 
honour) that the gods may so dispose your minds as 
to permit me to proceed in my defence, not as 
directed by my adversary, (that would be severe, in* 
deed !) but by the laws and by your oath ; in which* 
to all the other equitable clauses, we find this ex- 
pressly added, — ^ Each party shall have equal audi- 
ence." This imports not merely that you shall not 
prejudge, not merely that the same impartiality 
shall be shown to both ; but, still farther, that the 
contending parties shall each be left at full liberty to 
arrange' and to conduct his pleading as his choice or 
judgment may determine. 

1 Toanvnge, dcc.V-This is a liberty tbe ontor taatli aeoonfittglyM- 
■vmed, and moat armQIy and happily. • Under the pretence of gimitJiof 
aninst all prepoeaeaaiona, he first enters into a ftUl detafl orjMibUa 
aAira, and seta his emn aenricea in the fairest point of vielfr. HaTlng 
thus gained the hearts of his hearers, then he Tenturea on the points or 
law relatire to his accoants, Ac. : and these he soon dismisses, with sn 
aflhcted contenipt of his adreraary, and a perfect coaBdenoe in tbe merits 
of his own cause. Then come his objections to the character of tbt 
prosecutor, which naturally led him round again to the hiatorvof bis 
own administration, the point <« which he chiefly relied ; and when he 
bad the finest occasions of disfriaying his own merits, and of loadiiv 
iBachines and his adherents with the heayiest Impntatioiis, as traitois to 
the state, and maUcioua enemies to those who wen dIatilnfidM kf 
tbair iMd in support of her rights anddignitj. 
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In many instances hath JSschines the entire «d- 
vants^ in Xhis cause. Two there are of more 
especial moment. First, as to our interests in the 
contest, we are on terms utterly unequal; for they 
sune by no means points of equal import, for me to 
be depriyed of your affections, and for him to be 
defeated in his prosecution. As to me — but, wtien 
I am entering on my defence, let me sin^n^ss eveiy 
thing ominous, sensible as I must be of this the ad* 
vantage of my adversary. In the next place, such 
is the natural disposition of mankind, that invectire 
and accusation are heard with pleasure, idiile they 
who speak their own praises are received with im- 
patience. His, then, is the part which commands a 
faYoundile acceptance ; that which must prove o^en- 
sive to every single hearer is reserved for me. If, 
to guard against this disadvantage, I should decline 
all mention of my own actions, I know not by what 
means I could refute the charge or establish my 
pretensions to this honour. If, on the other hand, I 
enter into a detail of my whole conduct private and 
political, I must be obliged to speak perpetually of 
myself. Here, then, I d^all endeavour to preserve all 
possible moderation: and what the circumstances 
of the case necessarily extort from> me must, injus- 
tice, be imputed to him wlio first moved a prosecu- 
tion so extraordinary. 

I presume, ye judges, you wiU all acknowledge 
that in this cause Ctesiphon and I are equally con- 
cerned; that it calls for my attention no less than his : 
for ia every case it is grievous and severe to be de- 
prived of our advantages, and especially when they are 
wrested from us by an enemy. But to be deprived of 
your favour and affections is a misfortune the most 
severe, as these are advantages the most important : 
and if such be the object of the present contest, I hope, 
and it is my general request to this tribunal, that 
while I endeavour to defend myself fairiy and equi- 
tably against this charge, you will hear me fcs the 
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laws direct; those laws which their first aatboff 
Solon, the man so tender of our interests, so true a 
friend to liberty, secured; not by enacting only, but 
by the additional provision of that oath imposed on 
you, ye judges ; not, as I conceive, from any sus- 
picion of your integrity, but from a clear conviction, 
that as the prosecutor, who is first to speak, hath 
the advantage of loading his adversary with invec- 
tives and calumnies, the defendant could not possibly 
prevail against them, unless each of you who are to 
pronounce sentence should, with a reverend attention 
to that duty which you owe to Heaven, favourably 
admit the just defence of him who is to answer, 
vouchsafe an impartial and equal audience to both 

garties, and thus form your decision on all that hath 
een urged by both. 

As I am on this day to enter into an exact detaO 
of ^1 my conduct, both in private life and in my 
public adiministrationyhere permit me to repeat those 
supplications to the gods with which I first began, 
and in your presence to offer up my prayers ; first, 
that I may be received by you on this occasion with 
the same affection which I have ever felt for this 
state and all its citizens ; and, in the next place, that 
Heaven may direct your minds to that determination 
which shall prove most conducive to the general 
honour of all, and most exactly consonant to the 
religious engagements of each individual. 

Had i£schines confined his accusation to those 
points only on which he founded his impeachment, I 
too should have readily proceeded to support the 
legality of the decree ; but as he hath been no less 
copious on other subjects, as he hath pressed me 
with various allegations, most of them the grossest 
falsehoods, I deem it necessary, and it is but just, 
that I first speak a few words of these, that none of 
you may be influenced by matters foreign to the 
cause, and no prepossessions conceived against me 
vheu I come to tne chief point of my defence* 
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Ab to all that scandalous abuse which he hath 
\ rented against my private character, mark on what 
a plain and equitable issue I rest the whole. If you 
Jcnow me to be such a man as he alleges (for I am no 
stranger — ^my life hath been spent among you), suffer 
me not to speak : no ; though my public administra- 
tion may have had the most transcendent merit, rise 
up at once and pronounce my condemnation : but if 
vou have ever esteemed — ^if you have known me to 
be much superior to him, of a family more reputable, 
inferior to no citizen of common rank, either in char- 
acter or birth (to say more might seem arrogant and 
offensive), then let him be denied all confidence in 
other matters ; for here is a plain proof that he hath 
equally been false in all : and let me be now favoured 
with the same regard which I have experienced 
on many former trials. Yes, ^schines ! depraved 
as is »your heart, your understanding here appears 
equally depraved — to imagine that I coidd be diverted 
from the account of all my political transactions by 
turning aside to these your personal scurrilities ! I 
shall not proceed thus : I am not so infatuated : no ; 
I shall first examine all that falsehood and virulence 
with which you have loaded my administration ; and 
then proceed to those calumnies with which he hath 
so licentiously abused my private character, if this 
audience can endure the ooious detail. 

To proceed, then, to the articles on which I am 
accused.^ These are many and grievous ; some of 
that kind against which the laws denounce severe, 
nay, the utmost punishments. But the whole scheme 
of this prosecution discovers all the rancour of 
enmity, all the extravagance and virulence and inso- 
lence of malice ; which, I call the gods to witness ! 
is neither right, nor constitutional, nor just. True it 
is, that no man should be denied the privilege of 

1 In tbe common editions of tbe original tbis whole passage te embuw 
raased and confined. Tbe traoalator has followed tbie ammgement «f 
Dr.TftyiMr. 
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a|ipeariiig and speakinff before the people; but tkitf 
pnvilege never should be perverted to the puipoeeft 
of animosity and envy. Yet thus hath he abused it ; 
for had he really been witness of my crimes against 
the 8tate» and of crimes so heinous as he hath now 
set fortibk with such theatrical solemnity, he might 
have resorted to the legal punishments while the 
ftcts were recent : had he seen n^e acting so as to 
oierit an impeachment, he might have impeached: 
had I proposed illegal decrees, he might in due form 
have accused me of illegal decrees, or whatever 
other crimes his malice hath now falsely urged 
af^ainst me, whatever other instances of guilt he had 
discovered in my conduct : there-are laws against 
them all; there are punishments; there are legal 
ibrms of procedure, which might have condemned 
me to the severest penalties. Here was his resource. 
And did it appear that he had proceeded thus, that 
Be had thus embraced the legal advantages against 
me, then had he been consistent in the present prose- 
cution : but now, as he hath deviated from the regular 
and equitable method, as he hath declined all attempts 
to convict me while the facts were recent, and alter 
m long an interval hath collected such a heap of 
Qalunny» cf ribaldry and scandal, it is evident he 
but acts a part; while I am the person really accused, 
he affects the form of proceeding only against this 
man; while on the very face of the prosecution 
there appears a malicious design against me, he 
dues not point his malice at me real object, but 
labouTB to destroy the reputation of another : so that 
to all the other arguments obvious to be urged with 
aU the force of truth in defence of Ctesip^on, I might 
ftiily add one more: — that whatever be our par- 
tieular quarrels. Justice requires that they should be 
discussed between ourselves; that we ourselves,! 
say, should support the contest, and not seek for 
some innocent victim to sacrifice to our animosities. 
This is the severest injustice. No : he cannot pursue 
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OtMipihon on my account ; and that he hath not 
directed his impeachment against me can proceed 
but from a consciousness that such impeachment 
could not be supported. 

Here, then, I might rest my cause, as it is natural 
to conclude, from what hath now been offered, that 
all the several articles of his accusation must be 
equally unjust and equally devoid of truth. But it 
is my purpose to examine them distinctly, one by 
one ; and especially his injurious falsehoods relative 
to the Peace and Embassy, where he would transfer 
the guilt of those actions on me which he himself 
canunitted in conjunction with Philocrates. And 
here, my iellow-citizens, it is necessary, nor is it 
foreign to the purpose, to recall to your remembrance 
the state of our affairs in those times, that, together 
with each conjuncture, ye may have a clear view of 
each particular transaction. 

At that period, then, when the Phocian war broke 
out (not by my means, for I had no share in pub|fc 
business at that time), such were, in the first place, 
the dispositions of this state, that we wished the 
safety of the Phocians, although we saw the injus- 
tice of their conduct ; and what calamity soever the 
Thebans might have suffered would have given us 
ideasoref as we were incensed, and not without reason 
and justice, against this people : indeed they had not 
used their success at Leuctra with moderation* 
Then, Peloponnesus was all divided: those who 
hated the Lacedsemonians were not strong enough 
to destroy them ; hor could the governors ^pointed 
by Laeedsmon maintain their authority in the several 
cities ; but they and all were every where involved 
in desperate contention and disorder. Philip, per- 
ceiving this (for it was, no secret), and lavishing liis 
Sid on the traitors in the several states, aided the con* 
lion, and inflamed them still more violently against 
each other. Thus did he contrive to make the faults 
snd errors of other men sid»servient to his own 

Dim. Vol. U.-^ 
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interests, so as to- rise to that heigtft of power wlodi 
threatened all Greece. And now, when men began 
to sink under the calamity of a long protracted war; 
when the then inscdent bnt now unhappy Thebans 
i^ere on the point of being compelled, in the face of 
Greece, to fly to you for protection, Philip, to pre- 
Tent this, to keep the states from uniting, promised 
a peace to you ; to them a reinforcement. What 
was it then which so far conspired with his designs 
that you fell into the snare by an error almost volun- 
tary 1 The cowardice, shall I call it? or the igno- 
rance of the other Greeks 1 or rather a combination 
of both ? who, while you were 'maintaining a tedious 
and incessant war, and this in the common cause 
(as was evident in fact), never once provided for 
your support, neither by money nor by troops, nor 
by any assistance whatever. This conduct you 
received with a just and a becoming resentment, and 
readily listened to the overtures of Philip. Hence 
Were you prevailed on to grant the peace, not by any 
promises of mine, as he hath falsely asserted. And 
It must appear, on a fair examination, that the in- 
iquity and corruption of these men, in the course of 
that treaty, have been the real cause ^f all our present 
difficulties. But I shall now proceed to a faithful 
and exact detail of this whole transaction: con- 
scious that, if any instances of guilt ever so heinous 
should appear in it, not one can be fairly charged 
on me. 

The first who ever moved or mentioned a peace 
was Aristodemus the player. The man who sec- 
onded his instances and proposed the decree, and 
who with him had hired out his services on this oc- 
casion, was Philocrates ; your accomplice, iEschines, 
not mine : no ! though you soar out your falsehoods 
till you burst. They who united with them in sup- 
port of this measure (from what motives I shall not 
now inquire) were Eubulus and Cephisophon. I 
had no part in it at all. And though this be really 
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the fact, though it be proved by the evidence of truth 
itself, yet so abandoned is he to all sense of shame, 
as to dare not only to assert that I was the author 
of this peace, but that I prevented the state from 
concluding it in conjunction with the general as- 
sembly of the Greeks. O thou — by what name can 
I properly call thee I When thou wast present, 
when thou sawest me depriving the state of an. 
interest «o important, a conjunction of such momentt 
as thou now describest with so much pomp, didst 
thou express thy indignation ? Didst thou rise up 
to explain, to enforce, that guilt of which thou now 
accusest me? And had Philip purchased thiis my 
important service, of preventing the union of the 
Greeks, surely it was not thy part to be silent, but to 
ciy aloud, to testify, to inform these thy fellow- 
citizens. But this yras never done ; thv voice was 
never once heard on this occasion. And, in fact, no 
embassy was at that time sent to any of the Grecian 
states ; they had all discovered their sentiments long 
before: such is the absurdity of his assertions. 
And, what is still worse, these his falsehoods are 
principally directed against the honour of our state : 
for if you caUed on the other Greeks to take up 
arms, and at the same time sent out your ministers 
to Philip to treat for peace, this was the act of an 
Eurybatus, not the part of this city, not the proce- 
dure of honest men. But this is not the fact : no ; 
for what purpose could you have sent to them at 
that period ? For a peace ? They were all at peace. 
For a war? We were then actually deliberating 
about the treaty. On the whole, therefore, it doth 
not appear that I was at all the agent, or at all the 
author of this first peace : nor can he produce the 
least reasonable evidence to support those othetr 
falsehoods he hath urged against me. 

Again, from the time when this state had agreed 
to peace, examine fairly what course of conduct each 
of us adopted : thus you will clearly see who wad 
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Philip^s agent cm every occasion ; who aeted for 
3^11, and sought the real interest of his coimtry. 

I, on my part, proposed a decree in the senate* that 
onr ambassadors should embark with all expedition 
ibr such place as they were informed waa the preaent 
residence of Philip, and receive his oaths of ratifica^ 
tion: but they, even after my decree had passed, 
declined to pay the due obedience. And here, Athe- 
nians, I must expiain the import and moment of this 
my decree. It was the interest of Philip that the 
interval between our acceding and his swearing to 
the treaty shoiUd be as long, yours that it should 
be as short, as possible. And why? You had aban* 
doned all warlike preparations, not only from the 
day when you had sworn to the peace, but from the 
moment you had first conceived an expectation of 
it : he, on the contrary, redoubled his attention to 
all military affairs through the whole intervening 
period; concluding (and it proved a just conclusioiO 
tiiat whatever places he could wrest from us pre* 
viously to his oaths of ratification, he might retain 
them all securely, and that no one could think of 
rescinding the treaty on that account. This I fore- 
saw; I weighed it maturely; and hence proposed 
this decree, that they should repair to Pfdlip and 
receive his oaths with all expedition : that so he 
shcMild be obliged to ratify the treaty while the 
Thracians, your allies, yet kept possession of those 

eaces, the object of this man's ridicule — Serrium, 
yrtium, and Ergyske : not that PhiUp, by seizing 
such of them as were most convenient to his pur- 

Eoses, should become master of all Thrace ; not that 
e should acquire vast treasures ; not that he should 
ffain large reinforcements, and thus execute all his 
rature schemes with ease. Here is a decree which 
^schines hath never mentioned, never quoted. But, 
because I moved in the senate that the ambassadora 
of Macedon should be introduced, he inveighs asainst 
me as highly criminal. What ahoild I have donef 
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Was I to move that they should not be introduced? 
The men who came purposely to treat with ust 
Was I to forbid that any seats should be appointed 
for them in the theatre? Why, they might have 
purchased seats at the common trifling price. Was 
I to show my concern for Athens bv such minute 
savings, while, like him and his accomplices, I sold 
our capital interests to Philip 1 No. TaJce my de- 
cree, which he, though well acquainted with it, hath 
passed over in silence. — Read. 

TRB DBCBSK. 

^ In tile RKhoneiUp of Mnesiphilas, on Um nlnetaenth day of tho 
BMnUh HecatointMMn, the Pandioniaa tribe premding— Demntheoed^ 
■on of Demoethenea, of the Pseanian tribe, proposed the following 
decree: 

** Wheveas, PbiUp, by hia ambassadors sent to Athens to conlbr aboot 
a peace, hath agreed and concluded on the terms : It is resolved by the 
senate and people of Athens, in order to the final execntioa of this treaty, 
agreeably to the resolotions and conventions of a fonner assembly, that 
live anri)assa4ors be chosen firom the community of Athens; which 
ambassadors thus chosen shall depart, and without delay repair to 
•ach place as they shall be informed is the place of Philip's residenca, 
and with all possible expedition mutually receive and take the oaths 
necessaiy for ratification of the treaty concluded, as aforesaid, with the 

Eople or Athens, including the allies on each side.~>The persons chosen 
to this commission are Eabolos, iBschiaes, Cephisophon, Democrates^ 
andCleon." 

When by this decree I had approved my attach- 
ment to the state, not to the interests of Philip, our 
excellent ambassadors sat down in perfect indif- 
ference three whole months in Macedon, although 
within the space of ten, or rather of three or four 
days, they might have arrived at the Hellespont, 
tendered the oaths, and thus saved the towns before 
he had reduced them: for he would not have at- 
tempted the least hostility in our presence ; or, if he 
had, we might have refused his ratification, and dis- 
appointed lus hopes of peace : for he could not have 
enjoyed both — ^a peace and his conquests also. 

Such was the first instance of Philip's artifice in 
this negotiation, and of the corruption of these wicked 
men ; fox which I then denounced, and now and ever 
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mU9t denounce, perpetusil war and opposition againsi 
these enemies of Heaven. — I proceed to point out 
anothec, and a still more flagrant instance of iniquity* 
W^en Philip had in due form acceded to the treaty, 
having first possessed himself of Thrace by means 
of those ministers^ who refused obedience to my 
decree, he bribed them once again not to depart from 
Macedon until he had completed his armament 
against the Phocians, lest a fair report of his designs 
and preparations should prompt you to issue forth, 
steer your course to Thermopylae, as on a former 
occasion,* and block up the straits of Eubcea with 
your navy. He resolved that the news of his prepa- 
rations and his passage through the straits should 
arrive together : and such were his apprehensions^ 
such the violence of his terror, lest when he had 
gained the straits, before he had completed the de- 
struction of Phocis, you should be informed of his 
motions, resolve to assist this st^, and thus defeat 
his grand design, that he again bribed this wretch, 
not in conjunction with the other deputies, but now 
apart and by himself, to make such representations 
and to give you such assurances as effectually ruined 
all our interests. 

And here, my fellow-citizens, I desire, I beseech 
you to bear in mind, through the whole course of 
this dispute, that if ^Gschines had urged notiiing* 
against me foreign to his cause, I too should have 
confined myself to the great point in contest; but as 
he hath recurred to every charge, every invective 
which malice could suggest, it becomes necessary 
for me to make some short rep]y to all the several 
crimes alleged against me. 

What, then, were the declarations which he made 
at this juncture, and which proved so fatsd to our 
interests? That you ought not to be violently 
alarmed at Philip's passage through the straits ; thai 

t As on • ftmoer occMioD, Ac.]--j3m tbA intiodnotioD u» F^^ 
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the event would answet to your most sang^uine wishes 
if you but continued quiet ; that in two or three days 
you Aould hear that he had entered into strict friend- 
ship witli those who seemed the object of his hostili** 
ties; and that he had become their enemy with 
whom he now united. ** For it is not words,*' said 
he, in all the solemnity of lanfuage, ''that form the 
strict band of friendship, but a similarity of interests: 
and it is equally the interest of all— of Philip, of the 
Phocians, and of Athens — ^to be relieved from the 
insolence and stupidity of the Thebans.'' And what 
were the immediate consequences 1 The unhappy 
Phocians were speedily desti4yed, and their cities 
razed to their foundations : you viho had relied on 
his assurances, and continued quiet, were shortly 
obliged to leave your lands desolate, and collect your 
property within these walls, while he received his 
gold. And, still farther, the inveterate hatred of the 
Thebans and Tliessalians feU, with all its weight, on 
Athens ; while Philip's conduct was attended with 
applause and popularity. To prove these things^ 
read the decree oi Callisthenes, and the letter received 
from Philip: they both confirm the truth of my asser- 
tions.— *Read. 

TBI DECBSS. 

«<Iii the arebonthip of MiiMipliiliis, <m the tmmty-ftnit day of the 
month of Urnnactenon, in an assembly extraordinary, eonvened by 
aothority of the aenerala) piytaaee, and soiale, at the noiocloD of Oalll** 
thenes, it le raMHred, 

** That DO dtiien of Athena be permitted^ on any pretence whaieter, 
to paaa the night in the country : bm that erery man ehall cooSne him* 
adf within the city, or the iweeincta of the Piratia, ezoeptinfonly ancJi 
petaoaa aa may be appdoted to the deftaoe of aome poet That erery 
aneh pereon shall be oblind to maintain hie atation, withoat preaaminf 
to aboent hlmeelf, either Ey night or day. That whoever rsAiaea to pay 
dne obedience to thia reeolution and decree shall incnr the penaltiea 
ordained fiu* traitors, anlesa he can allege aome neceesary caoae to bo 
appnnred of by the general immediately in command, the treasurer, and 
the aecretary of the aenate, who shall have the sole power of Judging of 
such allegations* That all eflbcts now in the country shall be inetantly 
removed ; those within the distance of one hundrod and twmty atadia, 
IntothedtTor Ptrena; thoee at any peatar diataaoe, toBlfoalib Phyl^ 
/^rifr*dnf> ftfc fWT^"tf*pp*| and Siint8iii« 
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Were these the hopes which induced you to con- 
clude the peace ? Were these the promises with 
which this hireling amused you? — Now read the 
letter soon afterward received from Pliilip. 

thb' letter. 

« Philip, King of MacedoD, to the senate and people of Athens, health : 
*<Know ye t]pit we ha^ passed the straits of TherBM^yla, and re- 
duced PhociB. We have stationed our garrisons in sach towns as have 
submitted and acknowledged our authority. Those which have pre- 
sumed to resist our force we have taken by assault, reduoed the in- 
Inbitants to slatery, and raxed their habitations to the ground. Bat 
being informed that yon are making dispositions for the support of these 
people, we, by these presents, recommend to you to spare yoursslTes the 
pains of such an ineffectual attempt. Tour conduct most csrtainly 
appear extremely inequitable and extravagant, ia arming against ns. 
with whom you have so lately concluded a treaty. If yen. have deter- 
mined to show no regard to your engagements, we shall only watt for 
the oonmiencement of hostilities, to exert a resolution on our paxt no 
less vigorous and formidable.*' 

You hear how he announces his intention in this 
letter : how explicitly he declared to his allies, " I 
have taken these measures in despite of the Athe- 
nians, and to their eternal mortification. If ye are 
wise, then, ye Thebans and Thessalians, ye will 
regard them as enemies, and submit to me with an 
entire confidence.*' These are not his words, indeed ; 
but thus he would gladly be understood. And by 
these means did he acquire such an absolute dominion 
over their affections, that, blind and insensible to all 
consequences, they suffered him to execute the 
utmost schemes of his ambition. Hence aU the 
calamities which the wretched Thebans experience 
at this day: while he who was the great agent and 
coadyutor in procuring this implicit confidence ; he 
who in this place uttered his falsehoods, and deceived 
you by his flattering assurances ; he it is who affects 
a deep concern at the misfortunes of Thebes, who 
displays them in such pathetic terms ; although he 
himself be the real author both of these i^nd the 
calamities of Phocis, and of all others which the 
Greeks have suffered. Yes, .fischines, you must be 
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affected deeply with these events ; yon must faideed* 
feel compassion for the Thebans : you who have ac- 
quired possessions in Boeotia; you who enjoy the 
miits of their lands: and I must surely rejoice at their 
misery; I, who was instantly demanded by the man 
who had inflicted it. 

But I have been led insensibly totsome particulars 
which I may shortly introduce with more propriety. 
I now return to the proof of my assertion, that the 
corruption and iniquity of these men have been the 
real cause of our present difficulties.— When Philip 
had contrived to deceive you so effectually by means 
of those who during their embassy had sold them- 
selves to this prince, and nfivex reported one word 
of truth to your assemblies; when the wretched 
Phocians also had been betrayed, and their cities 
levelled with the ground; — ^what followed l—Tlie 
miscreant Thessalians and the stupid Thebans re- 
garded Philip as their friend, their benefactor, their 
saviour: he was every thing with them: nor could 
they bear a word which tended to oppose these 
sentiments. On your part, although you looked 
with a just suspicion on the progress of affairs, 
although you felt the utmost indignation, yet still 
you adhered to the treaty; for it was not possible to 
act, single as you were. The other Greeks, too, 
equally abused with you, and equally disappointed 
in their hopes, were yet determined to the same 
pacific conduct, though Philip, in effect, had long 
since made war on them. *For when in the circuit 
of his expedition he had destroyed the lUyrians and 
the Triballians, and even some Gi^cian states, — ^when 
a certain set of men had seized the opportunity of a 
peace, issued forth from the several cities, and, re- 
pairing to Macedon, had there received his bribes 
(of which number ^schines was one), — ^then were the 
real objects of his hostilities discovered, and then 
was the attack made on the several states. Whether 
tlusy yet perceived this attack or no is another qQe»- 
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^on, — a question which concerns not me: I was 
ever violent in forewarning, in denouncing the danjger 
here, and in every place to which I was deputed. 
But, in fact, the states were all unsound. Those 
who had the conduct and administration of afifiEUis 
had been gained by gold : while their private citizens 
and popular assemblies were either blind to all con- 
sequences, or caught by the fatal bait of temporary 
ease and quiet. And such was the general infatua- 
tion, that each community conceived that they alone 
were to be exempted from the common calamity — 
nay, that Uiey could derive their own security from 
the public danger. To this I must impute it, that 
the many found their inordinate and ill-timed indo- 
lence exchanged for slavery; while their statesmen, 
who imagined tiiat they were selling every thing but 
themselves, found at length that they had first sold 
themselves. Instead of friends and guests (so were 
they styled whUe they were receiving their bribes), 
now are they called flatterers, enemies to ]^eaven, 
and every other odious name so justly merited. For 
it is not the interest of the traitor that is at all 
regarded by the man who bribes him ; nor when the 
purchased service hath been once obtained is the 
traitor ever admitted into his future confidence. If 
he were, no man could be happier than the traitor. 
But this is not the case, my fellow-citizens. How 
should it? No! impossible! When the votary of 
ambition hath once obtained his object, he also be- 
comes master of his vile agents ; and as he knows 
their baseness, then— then he detests them— he 
keeps tiiem at a wary distance — ^he spurns them 
from him. Reflect on former events: their time, 
indeed, is past: but men of sense may always 
find a time to derive in traction from them. Las- 
thenes was called the friend of Philip, until he had 
betrayed Olynthus ; Timoiaus, until he had destroyed 
the Thebans; Eudicus and Simo, until they had 
given him the dominion of Thessaly ; then were they 
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'driven away with scorn, then were they loaded with 
every kind of wretchedness; and, traitors in disgrace, 
were dispersed through the whole nation. How was 
Aristratus received at Sicyoni How Perilaus at 
Megara? Are they not in Object infam^r? And 
hence it evidently appears that he who is most 
vigilant in defence of his country, and most zealous 
in his opposition to such men, is reaUy a friend to 
you, -ffischines, and your venal, traitorous faction 
(as his conduct makes it necessary to bribe you) ; 
and that your safety and your gains depend entirely 
on the number of such patriots, and their obstinate 
aversion to your counsels. If left to yourselves^ 
you must have long since perished, 
t And now,' as to the transactions of those times, I 
might say more; but I hav* already said what I 
deem more than sufficient. To him must it be im- 
puted, who hath disgorged all the foulness of his own 
iniquity on me, which it was necessary to wipe away, 
for the sake of those who were bom since the events 
I speak of. To you, ye judges, the detail must be 
tedious and disgusting. Before I had uttered one 
word you were well informed of his prostitution. He 
csdls it friendship and intimate connexion. Thus 
hath he just now expres^d it. — ^* He wh reproaches 
me with the intimacy of Alexander!" — ^I reproach 
thee with the intimacy of Alexander ! — How couldst 
thou obtain it ? How couldst thou aspire to it T I 
could never call thee the friend of Philip ; no, nor 
the intimate of Alexander. I am not so mad ; — un- 
less we are to call those menial servants who labour 
for their wages the friends and intimates of those 
who hire them. — But how can this be 1 Impossible ! 
No ! I formerly called you the hireling of Philip ; I 
now call you the hireling of Alexander ; and so do 
all these our fellow-citizens. If you doubt it, ask 
them ; or I shall ask them for you. — ^Ye citizens of 
iAUiens, do you account ii<schines the hireling or 
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tbe intimate of Alexander T— Ton hear their aih 
■wen' 

I now proceed to my defence against ^be serenl 
articles of his impeachment, and to the particalaTS of 
my ministerial conduct, that Machines (although he 
knows them well) may hear the reasons on which I 
Justly claim the honour of this decree, and might 
claim still greater honours. — ^Take the impeachment 
Read it. 

THB IMPBACHmNT. 

"In the archomhip of ChaBrondu, on the dxth day of the month 
KlO]rfiebolkm, Aschines, wm of Atrometos, of the Cothocidian tribe, 
tnpeacbed Cteoipboii, oon of Leootheneo, of the Anaphlystiaii tribi^ be> 
Ibre the archon, of a violation of the laws. 

*' Foraamach as be hath been author of an illegal decree, importinf that 
a golden crown ahoold be conferred on Demootheneo, ana of Bemoo- 
thenea, of the Paeanian tribe ; and that proelaraatfton oboold be mde hi 
the theatre during the grand featival of Bafcchaa. and the ezhihltioa of 
the new tragedieo, that the people of Athena had conferred thio guMea 
Cfown on the oaid Demoethenes, on account of hia Tiftae and afbe- 
tionate attachment to Greece in general, and to Athene in portieiriur ; aa 
alao, on account of that magnanimity and steady seal in apeaklDg and 
acting fbr the interests of this state which he hath ever disooverad, and 
atill diocovera on every occasion, to the utmost of his power ;— «U whidi 
olaasos are ftilse, and repugnant to our laws : as it is onacted, 

** First, that no man shall enter fhlse allentions into our public ads. 

** Secondly, that no man yet accountable ror any oflloe of trust shall n- 
oeire a crown ; whereas Demostheneo waa dlre^or of the fhrtUloaitaniS 
and manager of the theatrical fhnds. 

** Lastly, that no erown shall be proeldmed In the theatra doHng As 
IbatiTal, or dranatie ontortainmenti^ but in the aemlo-hoiMO, irtta 



I Ton hear their anowor.}— OonmeDtatora seem a«rprioad«t the bdU- 
neos and the auccess of this appeal. Some tell na that the speaker waa 
hurried into the haiardous question by his impetuosity. Some, that his 
friend Menaoder was the only person who rotamed the answor he do* 
aired. Othera again, that he pronounced fUsely on purpose, and that 
the assembly intended but to correct hia pronunciation, when they 
oehoed baek the word moBwost ktrOing. But the troth is, he was too 
much inte r es t ed in the present contest to sqflhr himself to be really traaa- 
|x»ted beyond the strictest bounds of prudence and caution ; he was too 
Well supported to rely on a single voice, if such could be at all heaid hi 
tfie aaaembly ; and he had too much good sense to recur to a iMiMrisw 
and childish artifleei The assembly to which he addrasaed hlmaelf waa 
of a quite diflbrent kind flrom one of our modem conrta of law, whem 
ardor and deeortim are maintained. The audlenoe were not at aD esa- 
oamod to anppnoa the emotiona ndaed in them by the 
DenMMthanea had a large party preeent, who^ he waa wdl 
would retoin the proper answer loudly. 
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MVWBtemntadbyflwMBate; iflyjt]ie«niiiiioB%iaik0mi»nili 
ftinaMeiBbly 
'^Tbd penaltjri llftv tal^*- * Tlw agents, Oephtaopbon and CleoB.'^: 

Here you have l . ^.^ al articles of the decree on 
wliich he founds his prosecution ; and on these very 
articles I mean to rest the justice of my cause. I shall 
take them in the order of this impeachment, and spjeiJc 
to them one hy one, without any voluntary omission* 
As to the cause of " that steady zeal in speaking and 
acting for the interest of this state, which I have ever 
discovered, and still discover on every occasion, to 
the utmost of my power," and the honours appointed 
to me on this account, the decision must depend on 
iny ministerial conduct. From this conduct duly 
considered it will appear whether Ctesiphon hath 
adhered to truth and propriety in these assertions, or 
whether they be false. — ^As to the omission of con- 
ferring the crown ^*when my accounts of office 
ehould first be passed," and the appointment of the 
theatre as the place of proclamation ; Uiese points too 
might be determined by my administration; this 
might decide whether I be worthy of such an honour 
and such a publication. Yet I deem it incumbent on 
me to produce the laws by which these clauses are 
fully warranted: so upright and so plain is the 
scheme of my defence. 

I proceed, then^ to the particular measures of my 
ateinistration. And let no man think that I am sus- 
pending the discussion of this cause, if I enter into 
the affairs and counsels of Greece. He who hath 
attacked this assertion, that *' I have ever spoken and 

I The penalty, A^e.}— The damagea, if we may ao call thenii weie'Iaid 
at ancb a Taat sum aa Ctedphon, if condemned, could by no meana dia- 
cliavge; in whieh caae he mnat have been baAialiad or branded wltii 
Influny ; and DeoBoatbenea mnat probably taave abai«d tbe aame ftte : 
against wbom, no donbt, iBachinea would have immediately commenced 
• aecoad p roaecntion, with the ftireet prospeet of aacceaa. 

t Tba agenta» 4tc}-^Tbimt were nanally aome ftieoda of the c(Mil«li#- 
ing party, who were employed in aummoning the aoeuaad, citing ^ifftr 
liwwna. and other BMtteni of fbrm and legal pnwaduv. 

Dim. Vol. II.— R 
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acted for the general interest;^ he who ezpreaa^ 
accuses it of f^sehood ; he it is who makes the ac- 
count of all my public conduct, all my whole system 
of administration, immediately pertinent and neces* 
sary to this suit. Besides, among the different de- 
partments of those who engage in public business, 
mine was of that nature wiiich attached me more 
immediately to the interests of Greece. From 
these I must, therefore, be allowed to deduce my 
evidence. 

As to those ^ conquests and acquisitions which 
Philip had obtained biefore I had engaged in the ad* 
ministration, before my appearance as a popular 
leader, I shall pass them over ; for they by no means 
(as I conceive) affect the merits of my cause. As 
to those various instances in which he found his 
ambition most effectually restrained, from the very 
day on which I first entered on public business^ 
these I shall recall to your thoughts, and freely sub- 
mit to your judgments. But let this be first premised : 
one advantage did our adversary enjoy, and this, my 
fellow-citizens, of great importance. It was the 
unhappy fortune of the several Grecian states, not 
of some only, but equally of all, to supply so vast a 
provision of traitors, of hirelings, of men devoted by 
the gods, as was not known in the memory of man. 
These did Philip engage as his agents and coadjutors, 
and by their means inflamed the animosities which 
had already torn and distracted the Greeks. S<HDe 
he deceived ; some he gained by bribes ; on others 
he employed all his engines of seduction ; and thus 
rent the nation into many different parties, although 
all were alike engaged in one common cause— -that 
of uniting against the progress of his power. In 
such a general dissension of the Grecian states, in 
such a general blindness both to the present and to 
<the rising evil, consider, Athenians, what were the 
measures, what was the conduct which became this 
state I And for these let me be brought to a strict 
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ciccoiint ; for I am the man wl|0 advised and directed 
them. 

Say, then, iEschines, was it our part, in despite of 
every generous sentiment, every consideration of . 
our dignity, to have taken our station with the 
Thessadians and Dolopians, to have ranged ourselves 
on the side of Philip, in order to subvert the dominion 
of the Greeks, the honours and the conquests of our 
ancestors ? Or, if we were to reject such conduct 
(and surely none could be more shameful), was it 
our part — ouis, who had foreseen, who seemed 
perfectly convinced of the consequences which must 
arise, unless seasonably prevented — ^to have proved 
indifferent spectators when these consequences had 
really arisen! Yes! I would gladly ask the man 
who appears most severe in his censure of our mea^ 
Sfures, what, in his opinion, was our proper part I— 
Was it the part of those who were the immediate 
cause of aU the misfortunes and calamities which 
fell on the Greeks, as the Thessalians and their as« 
sociates ? or of those who affected an indifference 
to all events from views of private interest, as the 
Arcadians, the Messenians, and the Argives ?— And 
yet most of these have, in the event, proved greater 
sufferers than we. 

I shall suppose, that after Philip had made all his 
conauests he had retired to his kingdom, and there 
lived in peace, without attempting to molest either 
his own allies or the other Greeks. Even in this case 
some share of censure and reproach must have fallen 
on those who had refused to arm against him. *But 
when his assaults were equally directed against the 
dignity, the sovereignty, and the liberty of our whole 
nation, nay, against the very being of those states 
more immediately exposed to his power, what mea^ 
sures could have been devised more glorious than 
those which you embraced and I suggested, 
t But let me not wander from my point. What con* 
duct, ^schines, did the dignity of this state demand 
wl^en we beheld Philip aiming at the conquest and 
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ftovereigfnty of Greece^f or what adTice should I, hei 
counseUor, have giveiiy what resolutions should I hare 
proposed, and this in an assembly of Athenians^ the 
eircmnstance of most importance 1— -I, who well 
knew, that from earliest times down to the very day 
on which I first spoke in public, m^ country had been 
incessantly contending for pre-eminence, for honoiir 
and renown! had expended more blood and treasure 
for g^ory and the interests of Greece than all the odier 
Grecian states ever had expended for their several 
private interests Y— I, who saw this very prince, with 
whom we fought for power and empire, with one eye 
torn out, his neck disloeated, pierced in his amiy 
maimed in his leg, freely and cheerfully resigning' any 
part of his body which fortune pleased to take, ao 
that he ml^t enjoy the rest with renown and glory? 
And let no man presume to say that such elevated 
sentiments became him who was bied at PeUa (a 
place at that time ignoble and obscure), as to a^iue 
to the sovereignty of Greece, or to entertain a 
thou||ht of sueh a daring purpose ; and yet that yon, 
the citizens of Athens, you who in every a88embly« 
in eyery theatrical entertainment, find perpetdu 
memorials of the virtue of your ancestors, might 
descend to such abject meanness, as to resign the 
liberty of Greece freely and voluntarily into the 
hands of Philip. No ! let not the presumptuous 
assertion be once heard. 

The only course then left, and the necessaiy 
course, was this — ^to defend your just rishts against all 
his injurious attempts. This course did you instantbfr 
pursue with good reason, and with becoming dignity. 
And in this I was your counsellor, I was the first 
mover, durinff my administration. I confess it. And 
how should f have acted 1 Say, JBschines : I call on 
you. — Let all former transactions be forgotten : Am* 
phipolis, Pydna, Potidffia, Halonesus, I speak not of 
them. Serrium and Doriscum too, and die stonmne 
of Peparethus, and all the other instances in which 
find state was iidured; let the memory oi them be 
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efiaced. You say, indeed, that I dwelt invidioiisly 
on them, in order to embroil my country in a war; 
although the decrees respecting these severed places 
were proposed by Eubulus, -and Aristophon, and Dio- 
pithes ; not by me. No, thou prompt slanderer ! nor 
do I now dwell on them. But when he had deprived 
118 of £ub(Ba ; when he had erected his fortress to 
command our whole territory; when he had attacked 
the Megareans and possessed himself of Oreum, and 
razed Porthmus; wnen he had distributed his gov- 
ernors through the cities, established Philistides in 
Oreum, Clitarchus in Eretria ; when he had reduced 
the whole Hellespont to his obedience, and laid siege 
to Byzantium ; when the Grecian cities had some of 
them been subverted by his arms, others forced to 
receive their exiles, in these instances did he act 
unjustly t did he violate the treaty, or did he not! 
Was it incumbent on some state to rise up against 
these attempts, or was it nott If not,— if Greece 
was to have proved a prey for Mysians* (according 
to the proverb), and this while Athens yet existed and 
was witness of her fall, — ^then was I officious in re- 
monstrating against these transactions ; then was the 
state officious in yielding to my remonstrances : mine 
was then the guilt and error of every measure we 
pursued. But u the progress of his arms demanded 
a vigorous opposition, what cooununity but that of 
Athens should have risen at the call of honour 1 — 
This was the great principle of my administration. 
I saw the man aspiring to universal dominion ; — ^l 
opposed him ; I warned my fellow-citizens ; I taught 
them to rise against the ambition of the Macedonian. 
<>— And yet the formal commencement of hostilities 
did not proceed from us. No, iBschines ; but from 
Philip, by his capture of our ships. Produce the 

I For Mysians.]'— To the weakest of all people. The proYerb is said to 
baTe arisen from the distresses of the Mysians in the absence of their 
Mug, Telephns, and their helpless state of oppression, when all their 
neighbours fell on them and pillaged the miserable and defenceless 
people without merey. 
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decreefl, and the letter received firom Philip. Read 
each in order. These, when duly wei^hed^ wiU 
enable ua to give each tranaaction to its proper 
autiior. — Read. 

THE DSOBSK. 

/ «Ia tbeardMiiMUp of Neoeles— «n anombly flKtmirdlBtiT httng eea. 
YMied by the geoenus, in tbe mooth of Boedromion— Eubolu, mm. 9( 
ttoMitheus, at tbe Cyprian tribe, propoeed tbe following decree: 

'* Wbereae tbe generals bave reported to tbe aseonbly, that LeodUBiu 
•or adminl, togMher with twenty ehips sent under his cmninand t« 
import com Iroin the HeUeepmit, bate been taken and broogbc Into 
M acedon by Amyntas, a commander in tbe senrioe of King Philip ; it is 
decreed, that it shall be the care of tbe prytanes and generals thai ths 
senate be convened, and ambassadors chosen, who shall rcnsir to Philip^ 
and demand tbe dismission of the admiral, the vessels, and the stddiera : 
that they be instructed to declare, that if Amyntas hath in this aetea 
fhroagh Ignorance, the state of Athens hath no eomplalDta to vgg$ 
against him ; that, if their officer hath in anywise exceeded his com- 
mission, they are ready to take cognisance of his offence, and to pnaisii 
him as his inadvertence may have merited : bat if nwther of tliese be the 
ease, bat that this outrage be avowed either by the person who gave, or 
who received the commission, that tbe ambassadors shall deflumd an 
explanation, and report the same, that the state may determine OA th* 
pnper measoies." 

And this decree did Eubulus frame ; not I. Aria- 
tophon proposed the next: then did Hegesippus move 
for his: then Aristophon again: then Philocratess 
I9ien Cephisophon: and then the other speakers: I 
had no concern in any. — Read the next. 

THB DBOBBB. 

''In the arehonshipof Neodes, on the last day of the month BocdrO' 
mion, by a resolution of the senate. 

** The prytanes and generals having reported the decree at tlwfHMnl 
assembly, that ambassadors be sent to Philip to demand the rostoraHoa 
of the ships, and that tbe said ambassadors be ftimisbed with partieolar 
instructions, together with a copy of the decree of the assembly ; 

** The persons hereby chosen into this commission ure Oephisopboa, 
Democritus, uid Polyorates. Aristophon tbe Cioihocydian moved tWf 
resolation, in the presidency of the tribe of Bippothoontis.^ 

As I produce these decrees, so, ^schines, do yoa 
produce that particular decree of mine which mues 
me author of the war. You have not one to show; 
if you had, it must have made your first and favourite 
cnarge. Nay, Philip himself, amid all his insinua- 
tions against others, never once accuses me* Read 
his own letter to the state* 
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^FhfliPiKinf ofBfaoedon, to Omboum and im«1« of Athens, taealfli: 
** I have recdved tbree of your dticena in qatul^>f amtmtnooni, who 
llATe conferred with me abom the dismiarion of certain ahipa commaiided 
1^ Leodamaa. I cannot but conaider it aa an extraordinary inatance at 
awualuieaa, to imagine that I can poeaibly bdiere that tfaeae ahipa were 
idflatiaed to import com ftom the Hellespont for Lemnoa ; and that thmr 
mnre noc really sent to the relief of the Selymbrlana now beaieged by 
cue, and who are by no meana included in the traaty of paeiftcatimi hf 
^rhich we stand mutually engaged. Such were the orders your offioer 
•«eeiTed, not from the people of Athens, but flrom certain magfatnteo, 
And othera in no priTate atatlon, who are by all meana atdicitoua to pna- 
vail en the people to yiaiMte tbetr engagementa, and to commence boo* 
tilities against me. Iliis they have mudk more at heart than the ralief 
•r fiMynibria, fondly Imaginina that they may derite adrantagea ftom 
BOich a rupture. Persuaded as I am that our mutual interest requires uo 
to flrustrate thdr wicked schemes, I have giren orders that the ▼eaads 
brought in to ua be Immediately released. For the (Viture, let it be your 
pwrt to remove those pernicious oounsellors flrom the administration of 
jonr aflUrs, and to let them foel the aeverity of your juatice, and I ahall 
endeavour to adhere Inviolably to my treaty. Faiewell !'* 

Here is no mention' of Demosthenes, no charge 
Bgainst me. And whence is it, that in all his acri- 
mony against others, he takes not the least notice of 
my conduct! Because he must have brought his 
own usurpations full into view had he mentioned 
me. On these I fixed ; and these I obstinately op- 
posed. I instantly moved for an embassy to Pelo- 
ponnesus, the moment he had entered Peloponnesus* 
1 then moved for an embassy to Eubcea, as soon as 
lie had landed in Euboea. ' Then did I proix)8e the 
expedition (not an embassy) to Oreum, and that to 
Eretria, as soon as he had stationed his governors in 
these cities. After this did I send out those arma^ 
ments which saved the Chersonesus and Byzantium, 
and all our confederates, from which this state de- 
rived the noblest consequences, applause, gloiy, 
honours, crowns, thanks, from those who had re- 
ceived such important services. And even of those 

1 Beie is no mention, fte.y-There ia indeed no eipreaa apeeillGation 
«r any petaon tai tUa letter. But thoiie alluded to were well known ; 
and probably they were tbe pereona who had been moat active in moving 
the aaaembly to exert themaelvea on thia occaaioi^— Babolua, Aflato- 
piian, FhUoentaib and GephiaophoD. 
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iKho had injured us, such as on this occasion yielded 
to your remonstrances, found effectual security: 
they who neglected them had only the sad remem- 
brance of your repeated warnings, and the con- 
viction that you were not only meir best friends, 
but men of true discernment, of a prophetic spirit; 
for in every instance the event proved exactly con- 
sonant to your predictions. 

That Philistides would have gladly given the 
greatest sums to have kept Oreum ; that Olitarchus 
would have given largely to have kept Eretria ; that 
Philip himself would have given largely that he 
might possess stations so convenient for annoying 
us ; and that all his other actions should pass unno 
ticed, all his injurious proceedings unimpeached, 
cannot be a secret to any man ; but least of all to you. 
You, JBschines, received the deputies sent hither by 
Clitarchus and Philistides; by you were they enter* 
tained. Those whom we drove from us as enemiefl^ 
as men whose overtures were neither consistent witb 
justice nor with the interest of Athens, were your 
aearest friends. How false and groundless, then» 
are your malicious accusations ! You, who say that I 
am silent when I get my bribe, clamorous when I 
have spent it. — ^Your case is different: you are 
clamorous when you receive your bribe; and your 
clamours can never cease — ^unless this day's decision 
should silence them effectually by the justly-merited 
infamv. 

And when you rewarded these my services vnihz 
crown ; when Aristonicus proposed his decree, con- 
ceived precisely in the very words of this which 
Ctesiphon hath framed; when proclamation of the 
honour thus conferred on me was made in the theatre 
(for this is the second time I have been thus dis- 
tinguished), ^schines, though present, never made 
the least opposition, never attempted an impead^ 
ment.— Take the decree.— Read. 
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<* In the arebomhip of Chttrondas, wm of Hegemon, on the twmty- 
llfUi of tbe montli Gamelion, the Leontidian tribe then pretlding, at the 
moCtoo of ArutonicuB the followingdecree was made . 

** Whereas DenuMthenes, son of Demosthenes, of the Ffeanlan trtbs, 
telb ftt many times done various and eminent serrices to the oommnnity 
of Athens, and to many of om- confederates ; and, at this time, hath by 
liis eonnsels secured the interests of the state, and partlcnlarty restored 
fbe liberties of certain cities in Eubcea ; as he hath ever anilbrmly pens- 
wrad in an unalterable attachment to the state of Athens, and both by 
imnrds and actions exerted hunself to the utmost of his power, in the ser-. 
Yioe of the Athenians, and the other Greeks : Be it enacted by the senate 
nnd ttie popular assembly, that public honours shall be paid to the afore- 
•aid DenoMhenss : and that he shall be crowned with a golden orown ; 
that the crown shall be proclaimed in the theatre, on the feast of JBaechw, 
at the time of the performance of the new tragedies ; and that the 
making this proclamation shall be given in charge to the presiding tribe. 
mad to the directinr of the public entertainments. This is the motion of 
ArisnmicQS of the Fhrcrian tribe." 

And is there a man can say that this decree brought 
any of that disgrace on the state, any of that derision 
md contempt, which he affirms must happen, if I 
iriumld obtain this crown ? When actions are re- 
eent and notorious, if good, they are received with 
applause ; if bad, they meet their punishment. But 
it is well known that on this occasion I received 
marks of public favour ; never was censured, never 
punished. And the consequence is obvious. Down 
to the period of these transactions I must have in- 
variably acted for the true interest of the state : for 
in all your consultations my opinions and my mea- 
anres ever were adopted. These measures I con- 
ducted to effectual execution: they were attended 
with crowns to the state, to me, and to you all ; with 
aacrifices to the gods, and solemn processions, as 
instances of great success. 

And now, when Philip had been driven from Eu- 
boea (yours was the military glory, but the policy, 
the counsels— yes ! though these my enemies should 
bwmt with envy — ^were mine), he raised another en- 
gine a^nst this state. He saw that we, of all peoplet 
used the greatest quantities of imported grain. De- 
lennjned to secure this branch of commerce to him- 
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self, lie passed over into Thrace ; and applyinjp: ^ ^^ 
Byzantines, then in alliance vnA. mm, he &8t xe- 
auired them to join in a war ajgainst us. But when 
tney refused, when they told him (and they told faim 
fruth) ^at they had not engaged in his aUiance for 
such purposes, he instantly prepared his woiics, 
erected his machines, and besieged their city. I 
shall not say what conduct became us on this emer- 
gency. It IB manifest. Who then supported the 
Byzantines t Who rescued them from destructicml 
Who prevented the HeUespont from falling >mder a 
foreign power on this occasion % You, my country* 
men. But when I say you, I mean the state. Who 
flpake t Who framea the decrees ? Who acted for 
the state ? Who devoted all his powers, wholly and 
freely, to the public interests T I! — ^Aiid how essen- 
tially the public interests were advanced by these 
measures there need no words to prove. You have 
facts, you have experience to convince you. For 
the war in which we then engaged (besides the 
glory which attended your arms) supplied you with 
all the necessaries of life, in greater plenty and at 
cheaper rates than the present peace, maintained 
by these good citizens, in opposition to the interests 
of their country, from their hopes of private advan- 
tage. — Confounded be their hopes ! — Never may they 
■hare in these blessings, tot which your prayers^ 
ye true friends of Athens, are offered up to Heaven ! 
And O, never may they involve you in the fatal con- 
sequences of their machinations ! — Let them hear 
the crowns conferred by Byzantium, and ^ose by 
Perinthus, with which our state was h<moured on 
this occasion : 

•not DIOEIB or TBI BTZAMTtKSS. 

" Bomhorieiu being hieronmemon, Demagetofl, by pamdarioD «f Hit 
Moato, drew up die Ibllowiiiff reMlvtlon : 

<< Whenaa the peaple of Athena have, Own the earlleat timea, pant, 
vared in an unalterable aflbction to the Byzandnea, and to their eooiM^ 
nta^ktawneiiiUdUiaFttinthlaiw; and hara uliaiy, ivhan liillp af 
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MKoedon i!imded{and liMI wute Uielr tenritoriM wfth fin and vm^td, 
«nd attacked ttaeirdtiei^^etliem many and signal aenrkes; and, l^« 
refAftmsonent of one Iraifnred and twenty aliipe, witb profviaiaiia, anna, 
and aoldien, hare aktrioated oa fhnn the utmoat dangers, reetored oar 
ancient constitution, onr laws, and tbe aepolchres of onr fiuhera ; it la 
tlieireftve re8(dTed by tbe people of Byzantium and Perinthua, to grant 
to tlM Atheniana the right of intermimiage, the fteedom of our atate% 
tbe power of purchaaing landa, and the first and moat honoorable seata 
in all our public entertainments— in the tholns, in the aenate, and in the 
popular assembly : and that whiUerer Athenian ahall choose to reside 
in our nspecAye cities, shall enjoy a perfect immunity and exemption 
firom all taxes. And it is fturther reaolved, that three statues, sixteen 
cubits high, shall be erected in the port of Bysantium, representing the 
community of Athens crowned by the Byaantineaand Perinthiana : and 
Oat honanry presents shall be aent to the sereral general assemblies 
of Greece, the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympic, and Pythian, where proclai- 
mation shall be duly made of that crown, now bv ua conferred on tha 
people of Athena, that ail Greece may be infbrmed of the magnanimity 
of Athens, and the gratitude of the Byzantinea and Perinthiana." 

' Read too the crowns conferred by the inhabitants 

of Chersonesus. 

/ 

THE DICBBS OF THE CHSRSOIflSITSfl. 

« The ChenMmeaites, inbaUtanta oi Seatoa, Eleus, Madytua, and Ha- 
loneecis, do crown the senate and people (rf* Athens with a gdden crown 
of sixty talents ; they alao consecrate an altar to gnttitude and the 
Atbeniana, cm aoeonnt of the important services conferred by this people 
on the inhabitanta of the Chersonesus, in dellTering theipn ftom the 
power of Philip, and in restoring their country, their lawa, their liber- 
ties, and their religion; of which tbe Chersonesites shall eyer retain a 
Just and grateful sense, and be ever ready, to tbe utmost of their power, 
to return the important obligation.— Thus it was resolved in a flitt 
assembly of the aenate." 

And thus the measures I concerted, the conduct I 
pursued, not only saved the Chersonesus and Byzanh 
tium ; not only foiled the Macedonian in his scheme 
of commanding the Hellespont; not only gained 
these public honours to the state ; but displayed to 
all the world the generous sentiments of Athens, 
and ^e base perfidiousness of Philip. He, the friend* 
the ally of the Byzantines, in the face of Greece 
besieged their city! (Can we conceive a baser, a 
more abandoned outrage 1) You justly, repeatedly 
incensed against them, by mjuries received in former 
times, not only forgot all your wrongs,— not only 
refus^ to look with indifference on their dangerr~ 
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but appeared their great detiyerers; and by sodi 
transcendent generosity acquired universal love and 
glory. That you have frequently honoured those 
with crowns to whom the conduct of your aflairs 
hath been intrusted is full well known; butnams 
the citizen, if you can — I mean the minister or 
public speaker, except myself, by whose means the 
state hath been thus nonoured. 

I am now to show that all those yirvdent inmec* 
lives which he hath thro¥ai out against the Eubceans 
and Byzantines (invidiously recalling to your riew 
every instance of their former offences) are merefy 
the effect of malice ; not only as his representations 
have been false (of this I presume there can be no 
doubt), but because we might admit them to be truer 
and even on this supposition, it will appear that my 
measures were the measures which your interests 
demanded. For this purpose, permit me to lay before 
you, in a few words, one or two instances of the 
noble conduct of this state. By the most illustrious 
of their former actions it is that private men, or public 
bodies, shpuld model their succeeding conduct. 

There was a time, then,* my fellow-citizens, when 
the Lacedemonians were sovereign masters, both by 
sea and land ; when theur troops and fotts surrounded 
the entire circuit of Attica; when they possessed 
Eulxea, Tanagra, the whole B<eotian district, M e- 
gsura, wfigina, Cleone, and the other islands; ^priiile 
this state had not one ship, not one wall. Then did 
you march to Haliartus; and not many days after 
were your forces once more led to Corintn. And 
yet the Athenians of these days had many injuries 
to resent, both from Corinth and from Thebes, by 
their conduct during the Deodian war. But far 
were they from harbouring such resentment. Ob- 
serve, then, ^schines ; they acted thus in both these 
instances; not that they acted for heir benefaeton; 

I Th«ra WIS atimfr, tlien^*«.}-SMi«l. L note 1, p. 44 
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not that they sftw no danger in thede expeditions* 
Such considerations never could induce them to 
abandon those who fled to their protection. No; 
from the nobler motives of glory and renown, they 
devoted their services to the distressed. And sorely 
this their determination was just and generous : for 
death must come to close the period of man's life» 
into whatever Corner one may shrink from the in- 
evitable blow : but the truly brave should draw the 
sword on all occasions of honourable danger, arme J 
in fair hopes of success, yet still resigned with an 
equal fortitude to whatever may be decreed by He8k 
ven. Such was the conduct of our ancestors ; such 
the conduct of our elder citizens, — ^who, though the 
Lacedaemonians had been no friends, no benefactors 
to our state, but had injured us in many and import* 
ant instances, — ^yet, when the Thebans, flushed with 
their success at Leuctra, had attempted to destroy 
them, defeated the attempt; undismayed by the 
then formidable power of Thebes; determined by 
the motive of glory, not by the behaviour of those 
in whose cause they were exposed. And by these 
actions did you demonstrate to the Greeks, that 
whatever injuries Athens may receive, her resent- 
ment is reserved only for the just occasion : when 
the being, when the Hberty of the injurious party is 
once in danger, her wrongs never are rememberedi 
never regarded. 

Nor were these the only instances in which such 
generous principles were displayed. Again, when 
Thebes' had seduced the Euboeans from their attach- 
ment to this state, far from abandoning the island 
to the consequences of this revolt, far from remem- 
bering the injuries received from Themison and 
Theodorus, in the affair of Oropus, you instsmtly 
armed for their relief. And on this occasion did our 
trierarclis, for the first time, engage voluntarily in 

1 When TbebeA, Ac.]— See tdL i. note 1, p. M. 

Dim. Vol. II.— -S 
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the public service ; of which number I was one. — 
But of this hereafter. — And if you acted nobly in 
thus rescuing the island, still your succeeding con- 
duct was far more noble. When the inhabitants 
were at your mercy, when you were masters of their 
cities, you gave up all, with strictest integrity, to the 
men who had offended you. Nor were their offences 
once regarded when they had trusted impilicitly to 
our faith. I might recount ten thousand instances 
of the same kind; but I pass them over; — engage- 
ments at sea; expeditions by land; the acmeve- 
ments of ancient times; and our own illustrious 
actions ; all in defence of the liberty and safety of 
other Grecian states. And if I saw my country 
cheerfidly engaging in so numerous and so perilous 
contentions for the interests of others, wnen her 
own interests were in some sort the object of de- 
bate, what should I have advised ? What measures 
should I have suggested? To cherish the remem- 
brance of their offences, when these men had ac- 
cepted our protection % To seek pretences for aban- 
doning all our important interests % — Would not tbe 
first brave arm have deservedly stabbed me to the 
heart had I thus disgraced the noble actions of my 
country — even but in words ? For that, in fact, yon 
never could have yielded to such disgrace I cannot 
doubt. Had you been in the least inclined, where 
was the obstacle I Had you not the power 1 Had 
you not advisers ? Were not these men urgent in 
their applications! 

But I must return to those parts of my public 
conduct which were subsequent to this period. And, 
here again, consider what the interest of the state 
reallv demanded. I saw the wretched decay to 
which our marine had been reduced; I saw our 
richer citizens purchase a total exemption from pub- 
lic taxes, at the expense of a trifling contribution ; 
men of moderate or of small property despoiled and 
mined ; eveiy opportunity of action lost to the state. 
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I proposed a law, which obliged the rich to act fairly, 
relieved the poor from their oppressions, and, what 
was of most consequence, provided for the speedy 
and effectual execution of all our military opera- 
tions. I was indicted on this occasion for an in- 
fringement of our established laws: I appealed to 
your justice as my sole resource ; and my accuser 
had the mortification to find not a fifth oi the suf- 
frages in his favour. — ^What sums of money, think 
ye, would our richer citizens have given me — ^they 
who contribute most largely to the public service, or 
even they who contribute m the next degrees — not 
to have proposed this law at all ; or, at least, to have 
suffered it to be defeated by affected cavil and delay 1 
Such sums, my fellow-citizens, as I am ashamed to 
mention. — ^And with good reason. By the former 
law, sixteen of their number were to unite in the 
discharge of one assessment, so that the proportion 
of each was almost nothing; and thus they loaded 
the poor with the public burdens. But by my law 
every individual pays in proportion to his fortune : 
so that he must now equip two ships of war, who by 
the former assessment was taxed but at the sixteenth 
part of one. And accordingly they styled them- 
selves, not ** trierarchs," but " contributors." They 
would therefore have given any price to have been 
disengaged from the necessity of thus acting justly. 
First read the decree relative to my indictment; then 
produce the assessments, those of the former laws, 
and that prescribed by mine. 

THE DECREE. 

> ' 

** PoIyclM being arehon. Ctai Um sixteeath of Uie iwmtU Boedramkm: 
the tribe Hippotbols presiding. 

** Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, the Peanian, proposed 
a law relative to tiie duty of trierarchs, to be substitated in the place 
of former laws for regulating assessments for the navy : and whereas 
an indictment was brought by Patrocles against the said Demosthenes 
tor an illegal proposal ;— Be it remembered that the prosecntor, not 
ttvrtag a fifth of t^ soflkagesin his fovooTi was condemned in the fins 
0f ftte hundred dracbnuB.'* 
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Produce now the first excellent assessment 

" Tbe trierarclie shall unite in the equipment of one ship, to tbenom* 
ber of sixteen men, from the age of twenty-five to forty yeara : each to 
ooatribate equally to the expense." 

Now compare this with the assessment appointed 
by my law.— Read it. 

*< Trierarchs shall be taxed according to their fortunes. He who is 
worth ten talents by valuation shall fit out one ship : if his fi>naiie be 
rated higher, he shidl be taxed, agreeably to the same proportion, in a 
higher sum ; not exceeding the expense of three ships and a tender. 
Tbe same proportion also shall be observed in the assessment oS those 
whose fortunes do not amount to ten talents ; who are to unite, in order 
to make up the sum necessary for fitting out a ship." 

And can this be thought a trivial service to the 
poor T or would the rich have given but a trivial sum 
to have eluded this equitable mode of taxation f — 
But I do not magnify my integrity in conducting this 
transaction. I do not insist on my honourable ac- 
quittal. My glo]^ is, that I procured a salutary law, 
a law approved by experience as highly valuable ; 
for, during the whole course of our late war, in all 
the armaments conducted agreeably to my regula- 
tion, not one trierarch was ever known to petition 
against the severity of his assessment ; not one was 
known to have fled to sanctuary; not one ever 
was imprisoned; not a vessel did the state lose 
abroad ; not a vessel was detained here as unfit for 
service. But while our former laws subsisted we 
were perpetually exposed to all such inconveniences. 
And they proceeded from our poorer citizens. These 
were insufficient for the discharge of their assess- 
ments ; and we were continually feeling the effects 
of such insufficiency. But by my means were the 
public burdens transferred from the poorer to our 
richer citizens, and the business of the state con- 
ducted without the least interruption. Permit me 
then to claim some praise on this account at least* 
that through the course of my public administration 
I constantly pursued such mesfsures as reflected 
glory on the state, exalted her i^nown, and enlaifed 
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het power. No sordid envy, no rancour, no malig*" 
nity have I ever discovered ; no meanness, nothing 
unworthy of my country. Such was the general 
tenor of my administration in the afiairs of this city, 
and in the national concerns of Greece. And no 
wonder. Here, I was never known to prefer the 
favour of the great to the rights of the people. And 
in the afiairs of Greece the bribes, the flattering as- 
surances of friendship which Philip lavished, never 
were so dear to me as the interests of the nation. 

The only articles, I presume, which now remain 
for me to speak to are those of the proclamation 
and the accounts. For that I have pursued the true 
interest of the state, that I have on all occasions 
discovered a wann dfection and zealous alacrity in 
your service, I trust hath been established already, 
with the clearest evidence. I have indeed omitted 
the most important parts of my administration, the 
greatest of my services ; both because I deem it in- 
cumbent on me to proceed to my defence against the 
charge of violating the laws ; and because I am con- 
vinced your own consciences must bear the amplest 
testimony in my favour, although I should be totally 
silent as to the other parts of my conduct. 

Ajb to what he hath urged, with such confusion and 
embarrassment, about his authentic transcripts of the 
laws. Heaven is my witness, that I am convinced 
you could not comprehend it : and to me it is, for the 
most part, utterly unintelligible. But my course 
shall be more ingenuous and direct. I shall lay be- 
fore you the plain dictates of truth and equity. Far 
from asserting th^it I am not accountable to the pub- 
lic, as he hath repeatedly insinuated and affirmed, I 
here declare that through my whole life I must ever 
stand accountable for every trust which I have exe- 
cuted, every measure which I have directed. But 
for what I nave freely expended of my private for- 
tune in the service of the public I cannot at any 

iima he liable to account. (Observe me, JEschines 

82 
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No ! nor any other citizen, were he the first of Mt 
maffistrates. For where is that law so pregnant 
with injustice and inhumanity as to rob the man of 
all his merit whose fortune hatli been expended for 
the state, whose public spirit' and munificence have 
been displayed in some important instance? To 
expose hun to the malice of informers f To give 
them a power to scrutinize his bounty ? There can 
be no such law ! If there be, let him produce it, and 
I shall submit in silence. No, my countrymen, he 
cannot! 

** But,'* saith this syco^diant, '* the senate hath con* 
ferred public honours on him, while his accounts 
were yet to be approved, undier the pretence of some 
additional disbursements from his own fortune, when 
manager of the theatrical funds.'' — ^Not for any part 
of that conduct which stood accountable ; but for 
those additional disbursements, thou i^eophant ! — 
« But you were director of our fortifications." — Yes ; 
and on that occasion was entitled to my honours; 
for I expended more than the state had granted, with- 
out charging this addition to the public. Where a 
charge is made, the accounts must be examined ; but 
where a free gift is conferred, favour and applause 
are the natural and just returns, lliis dbcree of 
Ctesiphon in my favour is, therefore, strictly war- 
ranted. It is a point determined, not by the laws 
only, but by our constant usage. This I shall rea- 
dily demonstrate in various instances. In the first 
place, Nausicles, when at the head of our forces, 
was frequently honoured with a crown, for his 
bounty to the state. Then Diotimus, who gave the 
arms, and Charidemus also received their crowns. 
I have another instance before me : Neoptolemus. 
He was frequently intrusted with public works, and 
received honours for his additional disbursements. 
For it would be hard, indeed, if the man invested 
with some office of authority should either stand 
precluded by this office from assisting' the state with 
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his piitsite fortune ; Of find his liberal assistance tbe 
object of account and scrutiny, instead of n&eetinff 
the due returns of gratitude. — To confirm what I 
have now advanced, produce the decrees made om 
these occasions. — ^Read. 

A DfiCBBE. r 

**In the archonsbip of Demoniens, the twentynsdzth of (he BRHifh 
Boedramion— CalUafl thus reported tiie resolutiim of the senate and 
people : 

** It is resolyed by the senate and people to confer a crown on Nan- 
«cl«8, the general in command ; inasmuch as when two thousand re|^- 
lar forces of Athens were in-Imbms, assisting the Athenian colony In 
that island, and when by means of the severity of the season niialoB 
their agent could hot sail thither and pay the soldiers, the said Nausiclea 
made the necessary disbursements IVom his own fortune without any 
charge to the public in his accounts : and that proclamation be made of 
the crown thus granted, during the feast of Bacchus, and the paibnoi- 
aoces <jr the new tragemes.'' 

A DBCBBE. 

** Tiie motion of CaUias ; agreeably to the report made.of theTeaolnliiCMi 
•f the senate. 

" Whereas Charidemus, commander of the inftotry in die expeHtiiom. 
to Salamis, and Diotimas, general of horse, when in the engagement 
at the river some of our fi)rces had been stripped of their arms by tlui 
«nemy, at their own priTste expense furnished the new tevins with-right 
bundred bucklers : It is resolved by the senate and people that goldea 
vrowns be conferred on the said Charidemus and Diodimus; whidi 
erowns shall be proclaimed in the grand fesrival of Minerva during the 
gymnastic games and new tragedies; of which the magistrates and 
Boanagers of the entertainments are to take notkie> and cawe proclamir 
tion to be duly made as aforesaid.'* 

Each of these, ^schines, was bpund to aecou^ 
for the office he enjoyed ; but the action for wMc^ 
he was honoured was by no means subject to ae* 
count. Then why should mine be subfeet) Sorely 
I may claim the same treatment with others in like 
circumstances. I gave my additional oontnbiitioii 
to the public: I was honoured for it; not as a man 
who stood accountable for this donation. I held a 
magisterial office : I accounted for my conduct ua 
this office; not for my free bounty. 

" True ! — but you have acted iniquitou^y in yonr 
office." — If so, were you not present when my w> 
counts were passed ? and why did you not impeaeli 
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me ? — ^But to convince you that he himself is wit- 
ness that this crown is not conferred for any part of 
my conduct really subject to account, take, read this 
decree of Ctesiphon at large. The clauses unim- 
peached will show the malice of his prosecution in 
those he hath attacked. — Read. 

TRV DSCBBB. 

**In the archonstaip or Emtaycles ; the twenty-ninth of the raoatb 
Pyanepeiim : the Oenian tribe presiding. The decree of Ctecipboo, aon 
of Leoethenes, the Anaphlystian. 

" Whereas Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of the Fieanisn tiibe, 
Jn his office of direcuw of the fortifications, expended an additiooai maa 
of three talents (torn his private fortune, which he gave flreely to the 
public : and, when manager of the theatrical fhnds, increased the gen- 
eral collection by a volnntary addition of one hundred mine for sacci- 
fices : Be it resolved, by the senate and people of 'Athens, to grant pub- 
lic honours to the said Demosthenes, on account of his virtue ftad no- 
bleness of disposition, which he hath on all occasions invariably diacoT^ 
•red towards the community of Athens; and to crown him with a 
golden crown : and that proclamation shall be made of this crown thus 
conferred, in the theatre, during the foast <^ Bacchus, and the ezhlbitkNi 
of the new tragedies ; of which the directors of the theatre are to talw 
notice, and cause proclamation to be made as aibresaid." 

My free grant of these additional sums is the ar- 
ticle not included in your indictment : the honoors 
decreed for this bounty is that on which you found 
your charge. You admit that to accept my bounfy 
IS no infringement of the laws ; you msist that to 
confer the due returns of favour, on this account, is 
eriminal and illegal, in the name of Heaven, what 
part could the most abandoned, the malignant 
wretch, odious to the gods, have acted on this occa- 
sion % Must he not have acted thus I 

As to the circumstance of making proclamation 
in the theatre, I shall not mention that many times 
many thousands have been granted such an honour; 
or that I myself have been thus honoured on many 
former occasions. But is it possible, ye powers ? 
Art thou, .^chines, indeed so lost to all sense and 
reason, as to be incapable of aj^rehending, that to 
the party who receives the honour it comes with 
eqaal dignity wherever it be proclaimed I That it 
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is for their ^kes who grant it that the theatre is ap*- 
pointed for the proclamation: for by this means 
llie multitude who hear it are inspired with ardour ta 
approve themselves zealous in the service of their 
country; and they who give this testimony of their 
gratitude share more largely in the public applause 
3ian those who receive it. On this princmle was 
our law enacted. Take up the law itself.-*-Bead it. 

THE LAW. 

<*In all eates where a erown is conferred on any panon by a single 
district, proclamation shall be made of the said crown in the particular 
district so conferring it. Provided always, that where crowns art 
granted by the people of Athens at large, or by the senate, it shall and 
nay be lawAil to make {roelamation in the theatre during the fyaOni 
ofBacohus." 

^schines ! Dost thowi hear ! Are not these tho 
very words of our law? — ^** Provided always, that 
where crowns are granted by the. people or the 
senate, proclamation shall be made of these.'' Why^ 
then, unhappy man, hath thy malice been thus rest- 
less ? Why this fictitious tale ? Why not recur to 
medicine to cure this disorder of thy mind? And 
feelest thou no shame at a prosecution dictated by 
envy, not by justice ; supported by false recitals of 
our laws, by imperfe($t quotations of detached ses^ 
tences; those laws which should have fairly and 
fully been laid before our judges, as they have sworn 
to decide agreeably to their true tenoV 1 — Hence yow 
proceed to delitieate the characters of a patriotic 
statesman, as if you were giving a model for a 
statue, and found the piece not conformable to your 
model : as if words could mark out the patriotic 
statesmi^fx, and not his actions and administration. — 
Then conpfes your clamorous abuse,* vented without 

1 Toar clamoroas abase, &e.}— In the original, Sxmep ^ i(Ui\nSf asfhiai 
a cart. Some derive this proverbial expression from the first rude stats at 
ancient comedy, and find a particular spirit in the allusion, as eentaintng 
A reflection on the theatrical character of JBsehines. But the scholiasts 
«n Aristophanes and Buidas explain the proverb in aaollier manner. Tksf 
tdl lis that the Athenian women, when they weitf in their carriagesioihs 
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distinction or reserve, but suited to you and to yonr 
family, not to me. And this, Athenians, I take to 
be the true distinction between a vague invective and 
a reffular prosecution. This is supported by crimi- 
nal facts, whose penalties the laws have ascertained, 
iniat is attended with the rancour which enemies 
naturally throw out agfainst each other. Our ances- 
tors, T presume, erected these tribunals, not for as- 
sembling to indulge our private and personal ani- 
mosities in mutual scurrility, but to give us occasion 
of convicting that man fairly who hath injured the* 
commimity in any instance. This ^schines must 
know as well as I. Yet, instead of establishing his 
evidence, he hath discharged his virulence against 
me. Nor is it just that he should escape without 
the due returns of severity oti my part. — ^But before 
I am involved in the odious task, let me ask him one 
question. — Say, ifischines, are we to deem thee an 
enemy to Athens, or to me? I presume, to me. 
And yet, on every occasion, where you had all the 
advantage of the law in bringing me to justice (if I 
had offended),—- on passing my accounts, on moving 
my decrees, on former triads, where my conduct was 
impeached, — ^you were silent. But in a case where 
all the laws pronounce me innocent, where the pro- 
cedure hath been regular, where numberless prece- 
dents are in my favour, where my conduct, far from 
discovering any thing of a criminal tendency, ap- 
pears, in every instance, to have reflected a deme 
of honour on my country ; in such a case, I say, hast 
thou chosen to attack me.— Beware, then, that while 



r I 

Mtebration of the Elensinian mysteries, usually took great liberties In 
dieir abuse of each , other, and hence the Greek expresskxi, ra cjc rwy 
<Lia^ oKutfiftara^ to signify licentious and indecent ribaldiy. It is true 
toe French translator is extremely shocked at this interpi«tatioo, and 
cannot persuade himself that the Athenian ladies could so (hr fbiget the 
modesty and reserve peculiar to their sex. But it is well if tlUs was 
tbs worst pan of thisir conduct, or if they were guilty of no greater 
transgression of modesty ia the course of th^ attendance on tiMM 
Itanous rites. 
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I am the pretended object of thy eimiityy thou prove 
not really the enemy of Athens. 

Well, then;* since you are all determmed on the 
truly religious and equitable sentence, the virulence 
this man hath uttered obliges me (I think), though 
not naturally fond of invective, to retort his numerous 
and false assertions, by some necessary remarks on 
his character ; by showing who he is, and of what 
family, who so readily begins the hateful work of 
personal abuse ; who presumes to censure some of 
my expressions, though he himself hath uttered what 
no man of modest merit could have ventured to pro'- 
nounce. No ! had one of the awful judges of the 
shades impeached me>--an ^acus, or a Rhadaman- 
thus, or a Minos, and not this babbling sycophant, 
this wretched, hackneyed scrivener — ^he could have 
used no such language,— 4ie could have searched for 
no such insolent expressions, no such theatrical ex- 
clamations as you have now heard from this man. — 
«* O Earth ! and thou Sun ! O Virtue !"— And again, 
those pompous invocations — ♦* Prudence ! Erudition! 
that teacheth us the just distinction between good 
and evil!" — Virtue! thou miscreant! what com- 
munion can Virtue hold with thee or thine ? What 
acquaintance hast thou with such things ? How didst 
thou acquire it 1 By what right canst thou assume 
it ? And what pretensions hast thou to speak of eru- 
dition? Not a man of those who really possess it 
could thus presume to speak of his own accomplish- 
ments. Nay, were they mentioned by another, he 
would blush. But they who, like you, are strangers 
to it, and yet so stupid as to afiect it, do but wound 
our ears when they utter their presumption ; never 
acquire the character for which they labour. — ^And 
here I hesitate, not for want of matter to urge against 
you and your family, but because I am in doubt 

1 W«ll, then, Ac}— Hera the speaker eridentty takee advantafo of 
MUM loeletmftoiMi in the aeeembly, which he wttMa to regvd •• ths 
fenenl Toice of hi* Jndgat. 
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where to begin. Shall I first say how your fathei 
Tromes was loaded with his chain and log, when a 
slave to Elpiasy who taught grammar at the temple 
of Theseus ? Or how your mother, by those mar* 
liages daily repeated^ in her cell near the hero Cala- 
mites,* maintained this noble figure, this accomplished 
actor of third characters 1 Or how Phormio, the 
^iper in- our navy, the slave of Dion, raised her up 
nrom this honourable emplo3rment1 — No I I call the 
gods to witness, that I fear to mention what is suited 
to your character, lest I should be betrayed into a 
language unbecoming of my own. Let these things 
be then buried in silence; and let me proceed directly 
to the actions of his own life ; for the person now 
before you is not of ordinary rank, but eminent— 
yes, as an object of pubUo execration. It is but 
jiiely — ^lately I say, but yesterday, that he com- 
nenced at once a citizen and a speaker. By the 
fielp of two additional syllables he transformed his 
fiither froiti Tromes to Atrometus, and dignified his 
mother with the stately name of Glaucothea.' And 
now observe the ingratitude and malignity of his 
nature. Though raised by your favour ^om slavery 
to freedom, from beggary to affluence, far from re- 
taining the least affection to his country, he hath 
lured himself to oppose our interests. As to those 
parts of his conduct where his disaffection may be 
at all disputable, I pass them over : but what he evi- 
dently and incontestably committed, as an agent to 
our enemies, this I must recall to view. 

Who knows not the banished Antipho ? he who 
promised Philip to set fire to our arsenal, and for 
this purpose came back to Athens ? And when I had 
seiaed him in his concealment at the Piraeus, when ] 
produced him to the assembly, so effectual was the 

1 ThA hero Calamices.}— i. e. near tbe cbapel dedicated to Oils bero, or 
Bear the place where his atatae was erected. 

2 OtaiMothea.}— Tbe original adds, ** who, every one kiiowa, waa caDed 
■npiua," Ac. (i. e. hac or spectre). This, with the canst Msisaed, hw 
been pui^osely omitted in the translation. 
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violence of this railer, so prevalent were his clamours 
—that *• my actions were not to be tolerated in a 
free government" — ^'^I insulted the misfortunes of 
mjr fellow-citizens" — ^**I forced into their houses 
without authority," — that this man was suffered to 
escape unsentenced ! And had not the court of 
Areopagus been informed of the transaction ; had 
they not perceived your error, an error so dangerous 
on so critical an occasion ; had they not pursued this 
man ; had they not once more seized, and brought 
him before you, criminal as he was, he must have 
been snatched from justice, and instead of meeting 
the punishment due to his offences (thanks to this 
pompous speaker), retired in security. But, happily, 
you gave him the torttire, and }rou punished him with 
death; a punishment which this his advocate should 
have suffered. And so justly did the council of 
Areopagus conceive of his conauct on this occasion, 
that, when influenced by the same error which so 
often proved fatal to your interests, you had ap- 
pointed him a pleader (br your privileges in the 
temple of Delos, this council to whom your appoint- 
ment was referred, and who were to ratify the nomi- 
nation, instantly rejected this man as a traitor, and 
appointed Hyperides to plead. On this occasion 
were their suffrages given solemnly at the altar ; and 
not one suffirage could this miscreant obtain. To 
prove this, call the witnesses. 

THB WITNK88I8. 

'*Gallias, Zeno, Glenn, and D«moniens, in tbe name of all the Areopa* 
gHea, teatify in behalf of Demoethenea, that at the time in^hen the peqile 
Sad ehoam JEaehinea aa adTOcate fbr the righta of Athens in the temple 
of Deloai before the amphictyona, we In flill council detennlned that 
Hypeiidea waa more worthy to apeak for tbe alate. And Hyperidea was 
accordingly commiaaioned.* 

Thus, by rejecting this man, when on the point of 
:proceeding on his commission, and by substituting 
another, the council did in effect declare him a traitor 
and an enemy to Athens.— Heiey then, we have a fact 

D«M. Vot. II.— T 
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which clearly marks the public conduct of this noUe 
personage ; such a fact as differs widely from those 
he hath urged against me. One more there is, not 
to be forgotten. When Python the Byzantine came 
on his embassy from Philip, and came attended by 
commissioners from aU the several powers inleag:ue 
with Macedon, as if to expose us — as if to bring wit- 
nesses of our injustice ; then did I stand forth ; and 
instead of submitting to the insolence of Python — 
instead of yielding to the torrent of his abuse against 
the state, I retorted the charge; I supported the 
rights of Athens. And with such powerfm evidence 
did I demonstrate the injurious conduct of our 
enemy, that his own confederates were themselves 
forced to rise, and to confess it. But jEschines was 
the great coadjutor of this man. He gave testimony 
against his country; and falsely too. Nor did he 
stop here. In some time after this transaction he 
held, and was detected in his intercourse with Anaxi- 
nus the spy, at the house of Thraso. And surely the 
man who holds his private interviews, who confers 
with an agent of our enemies, is himself a spy and 
an enemy to his country. — To prove my allegutions» 
call the witnesses. 

THE WITNESSES. 

*<C6l6demiu, Cleon, and Hyperides. being duly sworn, testify in behslf 
oTDeniostheoes, that, to thoir knowledge, .^echines repaired to the hooao 
of Thraso, at an onseaeonable hour of the night, and there held con- 
Ibrenoe with Anaxinus, iMslly conTicted of being Philip's spy. This 
depoeition was signed in Uie archonship of Nicias, the ttUrd dsy sf the 
month Hecatcxnbwn." 

Numberless other articles I could urge against 
him ; but I suppress them. For the fact is this : I 
might display the many instances in which his con- 
duct during these periods was equally calculated to 
serve our enemies, and to indulge his malice against 
me. But 80 slight are the impressions which such 
things make on your minds, that they are not even 
remembered, much less received with due resent- 
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ment. Nay*, so dangerous a custom hath preyailed, 
that you have granted full liberty to every man who 
pleased to supplant and to malign your faithful coun-^ 
sellor; thus exchanging the real welfare of your 
country for the pleasure of listening to personal abuse. 
Hence is it ever easier and less dangerous for the 
servile tool of our enemies to earn his bribes, than 
for him to serve the state who hath attached himself 
to your interests. — ^That he manifestly supported the 
cause of Philip, previous to the commencement of 
hostilities, shocking as it is (yes ! I call Heaven and 
earth to witness! for it was an opposition to his 
country), yet forgive him, if you please — ^forgive 
him this. But when' this prince avowedly made 
prizes of our ships ; when the Chersonesus was plun- 
dered by his troops ; when he marched in person into 
Attica ; when affairs were no longer doubtful, but the 
"war raged at our very gates ; then was this slanderer 
entirely inactive ; no instance of his zeal can this 
theatrical ranter show; not one decree of any import, 
great or small, was ever framed by ^schines in de- 
fence of your interests. If he denies this, let him 
break in on the time allowed for my defence, and let 
him produce such decree. No ; he cannot ! — He is, 
therefore, necessarily reduced to this alternative. 
He must acknowledge, either that the measures I 
proposed on that occasion were not liable to censure, 
as he himself never offered to suggest any other 
measures; or that his attachment to our enemies 
prevented him from directing us to some better 
course. — ^But was he thus silent, was he thus inactive, 
when there was an opportunity of injuring his country? 
On this occasion no man could be heard but iQschines. 
And yet the indulgence of the state may possibly 
endure the other instances of his clandestine conduct; 
but one there is, my countrymen — one act of his, that 
crowns all his former treasons ; a subject on which 
he hath exhausted his whole artifice, in a tedious 
narrative of decrees about theLocriansof Amphissa, 
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as if to pervert the truth. But this cannot be :- 
possible! No; nor shall this profusion of words 
ever wash away the stain of guilt from thy conduct 
on this occasion. — ^And here, and in your presence, 
ye Athenians, I invoke all the deities of Heaven, all 
the divine guardians of our country, and, above all, 
the Pythian Apollo, tutelary god of Athens ! I be- 
seech these powers to grant me safety and pros- 
perity as I now speak the truth, as I at first pub- 
licly spake the truth, from the moment that \l 
found the miscreant engaging in this transaction 
for he could not escape my notice : no ; I instantly 
detected him. — But, if to indulge my spleen, if from 
personal animosity, I produce a false charge a^^alnst 
nim, may these gods blast my hopes of happmess ! 
— But why this solemnity of imprecation ? Why all 
this vehemence 1 — ^The reason is this. We have the 
authentic records in our archives, which prove my 
charge : you yourselves remember the transactions 
clearly: and yet I have my fears that he may be 
deemed an instrument too mean for such great mis- 
chiefs as he hath really effected. This was the case 
when he brought down ruin on the wretched Pho- 
cians, by the false assurances which he gave in our 
assembly: for, as to the Amphisssan war, which 
opened the gates of Elatea to our enemy, which 
gave him the command of the amphictyonic army, 
and at once overturned the fortune of Greece ; here 
stands the great agent in this black design, the sole 
cause of all the grievous calamities we endured. 
When I attested this in the assembly ; when I ex- 
claimed with all my powers, " You are bringing an 
enemy to our gates; — ^yes, ^schines, the whole am* 
phictyonic body to fall on us;" his coadjutors at 
once silenced me ; while others stood confounded at 
the assertion, and regarded it as a groundless charge, 
the effect of personal animosity. — But, since you 
were at that time prevented from receiving the im- 
portant infonnatioDt attend now, my (countrymen; 
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hear the true nature of this whole transaction ; the 
secret motives which produced, and the contrivance 
which effected it. So shall you discover a scheme 
well concerted, receive new and useful lights into 
the historv of public affairs, and see what deep de- 
signs the heart of Philip could conceive. 

This prince saw no means of terminating his war 
with Athens ; no resource, unless he were to arm 
the Thebans and Thessalians against us* No re- 
source, I say; for although the conduct of your 
generals had been scandalous and unsuccessful, yet 
the war itself, and the vigilance of our cruisers, had 
involved him in numberless distresses ; as he found 
it equally impracticable to export the produce of his 
kingdom and to supply his own demands by importa- 
tion. He was not at that time superior to us at 
sea: nor could he penetrate into Attica by land, 
while the Thessalians refused to follow him, and the 
Thebans denied him a passage through their terri- 
tory. Victorious, therefore, as he proved against 
your generals (such as you employed;— of that I 
shall not speak) ; yet still the situation of his king- 
dom, and the circumstances on each side, reduced 
him in the event to great distress. He knew that his 
private interest could not obtain the least regard, 
either from Thebes or Thessaly, as a motive for en- 
gaging ill hostiUties against us ; but could he once be 
admitted to lead their forces in some common cause 
of theirs, he trusted to the united power of fraud and 
flattery, and was confident of success. His scheme, 
then, was this ; and observe how well it was con« 
certed : — to embroil the amphictyons in a war, by 
raising dissensions in their general assembly: for 
in such a war he presumed that he should soon be 
wanted. And now, were he to choose the instru- 
ment of this design, either from his own deputies or 
from those of his confederates, this must awaken 
suspicion : the Thebans and Thessalians, and all the 
states, musi be roused to the strictest vigilance. But 

T« 
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could he obtain an Athenian for his agent, a citizen 
of that state which avowedly opposed him, this must 
secure him from detection. Thus he reasoned ; and 
thus was the event. How, then, was this point gained ! 
By bribing ^schines. Here stands the man who 
seized the advantage of that inattention, that unsus- 
pecting confidence, which you too frequently discover 
on such occasions ; was proposed as one of our repre- 
sentatives, and by the few voices of a faction con- 
firmed in this commission. Thus invested with the 
august authority of his state, he repairs to the general 
council ; and, regardless of all other concerns, applies 
himself directly to the service for which he had re- 
ceived his wages. He frames his specious harangues ; 
he delivers his legendary tale of the Cyrrhean plain 
and its consecration ; and prevails on the hierom- 
nemons (men unexperienced in the artifices of a 
speaker — ^men wfaKise views never were extended 
beyond the present moment) to decree that a survey 
should be had of this district, which the people of 
Amphissa claimed and occupied as their own, but 
which this man now asserted to be sacred ground: 
Hot provoked by any insolence of the Locrians, by 
any fine which tney imposed on our state, as he now 
pretends, but falsely, as I shall convince you by one 
undoubted proof. Unless citation had been regu- 
larly issued, it was impossible for the Locrians to 
have commenced any suit against our state. Who 
then cited you t Produce the record of this citation. 
Name the mail who can inform us of it : let him 
appear. No; you cannot : your pretence, therefore, 
is false and groimdless. ' 

The amphictyons, then, having proceeded to the 
survey of this district, agreeably to his direction, 
were assaulted by the Locrians with a violence which 
had wellnigh proved fatal to them aU. Some of the 
hieromnemons were even made prisoners : and when 
the ferment became general, and war was denounced 
against the Amphissseansy Cottyphus was at fint 
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chosen to lead the amphictyonic army. But when 
some states refused to obey his summons, and those 
who did obey refused to act, in the next general 
council Philip was appointed to the command ; so 
effectual was the innuence of his agents, the old 
traitors of Thessaly, and those of other states : nor 
did their allegations want a fair and specious colour. 
** Either we must raise a subsidy," said they, ^ main- 
tain a mercenary army, and fine those people who 
refuse their quota, or we must choose him general.** 
Need I say more t He was chosen : his forces were 
collected with the utmost diligence : he marched as 
if towards Cyrrha. But now, farewell at once to all 
regard either to the Cyrrheans or the Lochans ! He 
seizes Elatea.* Had not the Thebans then instantly 
repented, and united with our state, the whole force 
of this invasion must have fallen like a thunder- 
storm on Athens: but in this critical conjuncture 
they started up and stopped his progress ; a blessing 
which you owe to some gracious divinity, who then 
defended us ; and, under him, to me, as far as one 
man could be the instrument of such a blessing.— 
Give me the decrees : produce the date of each trans- 
action. Thus shall you see what infinite confusion 
this abandoned wretch could raise, and yet escape 
unpunished. — Read the decrees* 

THE DKCRBE OF THC AMPHICTTONS. 

"In the pontificate of CUnagonw, at the general aaaembly ofamphie- 
tyons, held in the spring, It is resolved by the pylagor» and the assessors 
in the said assembly, that whereas the people of Amphissa continue to 

erofhne the consecrated lands, and do at this time tdually occupy them 
y tillage and pastare,— the pylagors and assessorh shall repair to ths 
said lands, and determine the boundaries by pillars ; strictly enjoining 
the people of Amphissa to cease flrom such violation fbr the future." 

ANOTHER DBCSEE. 

''In the pontifleate of Clinagoras, at the generd aMerobly held In the 

1 He seices Elatea, &c.>~ Which by its situation commanded the ter 
rltory of Attica and BoBocia, so as to awe both Thebes and Athens. Bat 
we shall immediately learn the policy of this step flrom Demoathenst 
himself, and the cause of that dreadfhl consternation it raised in Athecta* 
irtAeh tiM q^eakar is just now to paint in sndi Urely eoloara. 
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•prins: WhereM tbe people of Amptaiaea bftve cantoned <m the 
crated lands, have occupied them by tillage and paatnre, and when 
moned to desist (torn such pro&nation, rose up in arms, and foreiUy re- 
pelled the general council of Greece, wounding some of the members^ 
and particularly Gottyphus, the Arcadian general of the amphietyoos : 
It is therefore resolved by the pylagone, the assessors, and tbe gaaenl 
assembly, that a deputation shul be sent to Philip, King of BCaoedon, in- 
viting him to assist Apollo and the amphletyons, and to repri the ootrafe 
of the wretched Amphissaeans ; and Amber, to declare that he is consti- 
tuted by all tbe Greeks a member of the council of amphictyons, general 
and commander of their forces with Aill and unlimited powers." 

Read now the date of these transactions ; for they 
correspond exactly witli the time in which he acted 
as our representative. 

THB DATE. 

** In tbe arebonahip of Mnesithides, the idxteenth day of Um montli 
Anthesterion.** 

Give me the letter which, when the Thebans had 
refused to concur with him, Philip sent to his con- 
federates in Peloponnesus. This will fully prove 
that the real motive of this enterprise was studiously 
concealed; I mean his design against Greece, his 
schemes against Thebes and Athens; while he af- 
fected but to execute the orders of the amphictyonic 
council : a pretence for which he was indebted to 
this man. — ^Read. 

THE LBTTEE. 

" Philip, King of Macedon, to the magistrates and ooonsdlon of the 
confi»derated people of Peloponnesus, health : 

** Whereas, tbe Locri, called Ozole, inhabitants of Amphlssa, profluiely 
commit outrages on the temple of Apollo in Delphi, and in a hostile 
manner invade and mAe depredations in the sacred territory : know y^ 
that we have resolved, in conjunction with you, to assert the rights of 
the god, and to oppose those impious wretches who have thus presumed 
to violate all that is accounted sacred among men. Do you, theretbra^ 
meet me in arms at Phocis, with proTisions for forty days, within this 

g resent month, called by us Lous; by the Athenians, Boedromlon; and 
y the Corinthians, Panemns. Such as attend us shall be duly ooa- 
suited, and all measores pursued with their concurrence : they who n- 
Aise obedience to these oMers shall be punished. Farewell !" 

You see with what caution he keeps his real pur- 
pose concealed ; how he flies for shelter to the acts 
of the amphictyons. And who was the man that 
^XKured him this subterfuge ? Who gave him sock 
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plausible pretences I Who was the great author of 
all our calamities? Was it not this mani — ^Yet^ 
mistake me not, Athenians ; when our public calani* 
ities ai^e the subject of your conversation, say not 
that we owe them entirely to a single person. No ; 
not to one, let Heaven and earth bear witness ! but 
to many abandoned traitors in the several states, in 
which number he stands distinguished : he, whom, 
if no regards controlled me, I should not scruple to 
pronounce the accursed destroyer of persons, places, 
cities, all that were involved in the general over- 
throw : for the sower of the seed is surely author of 
the whole harvest of mischief. Astonishing indeed 
it is, that you can behold him, and not instantly turn 
away with horror from an object so detestable. But 
this is the effect of that thick cloud in which the 
truth has lain concealed. 

And thus, from touching slightly on the designs 

which he pursued against his country, I am led 

naturally to those measures in which I was myself 

engaged in opposition to such traitorous designs. 

These demand your attention for various reasons ; 

chiefly, because it would be shameful, when I have 

laboured in your service with indefatigable zeal, to 

refuse to hear my services recounted. — No sooner, 

then, did I perceive the Thebans — I might have said 

the Athenians also — deceived so effectually by those 

agents which Philip's gold had secured in each state, 

as to look with indifference on an object equally 

formidable to both — ^I mean the increasing power of 

this prince; no sooner did I see them resign all 

thoughts of guarding against his progress, and, in 

defiance of their common danger, ready to encounter 

each other in mutual enmity, than I roused all my 

vigilance, exerted my incessant efforts, to prevent 

such rupture. This I considered as a real service to 

my country ; and not on my own judgment only : I 

had the authority of Aristophon ^d Eubulus to con- 

finn me ; men who had ever laboured to effect this 
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scheme of union between the two states (however 
violent their opposition on other points, in this they 
ever were agreed) : men who, when living, were per- 
secuted by thy apject flattery; yet now, when uey 
are no more, thou presumest to arraign their con- 
duct ; — so lost art thou to shame ! Yes, thou scandal 
to humanity ! for whatever is urged against me with 
respect to Thebes affects their characters much 
more than mine. They had declared loudly for this 
alliance long before it was proposed by me. — ^But I 
have digressed too far. When JSschines had effected 
this Amphissaean war; when his traitorous coadjutors 
had possessed our minds with animosity against the 
Thebans, the great secret of that confusion raised 
among the states was now discovered. Philip 
marched directly to attack us : and had we not been 
suddenly awakened to a vigorous exertion of our 
powers, the danger must have overwhelmed us ; so 
far had these men carried on their desperate design. 
—But to form a perfect judgment of the terms on 
which we then stood with Thebes, consult your own 
decrees, and the answers received on this occasion. 
—Take them. — Read. 

A DBCBBB. 

<* In tbe arehomtaip of ^erapythns, on Um twenty-fifth day oT tte 
month Elaphebolion, the Erecthian tribe presiding, the senate aiid gene- 
rals came to the following resolution : 

^ Whereas, Philip hath possessed himself of some adjacent cities, and 
demoUsbed others, and is actually preparing to make an inroad into At- 
tica, in manifest contempt of his engagements, and to rescind all his late 
treaties and obligations, without the least regard to public fhith : It is 
resolred, that ambassadora shall be sent to confer with him, and to ex- 
bort him to presenre that harmony and to adhere to those engafements 
which hsTe hitherto subsisted between us : at least, that he nnay grant 
the state time to deliberate and make a truce till the month Thargtoon. 
Simus, Euthydemus, and Bulagoras are elected fh>m the •eoale mr this 
commission." 

ANOTHER DICRBI. 

" In the arebonship of Heropythus, the last day of the month H ud- 
ehion : at the motion of the pofemarch — 

** Whereas, Philip is exerting his most strenuous eflbrts to alienats the 
Thebans flrom us, and prepares to march with aU his army to the ftoo- 
nen of Attica, in direct violation of Uie treaty now ■nbaisting between 
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us :— It li raMdved by the lenate and people of Athens that a herald and 
ambaeaadora be sent to him, who shall require and demand a cessation 
of hostilities, that the people may have an opportunity of deliberaUng on 
this exigency ; as at present they are inclined to judge that the honour 
of the sute cannot be supported but by an extraordinary and vigorous 
opposition. Nearehus and Polycrates are chosen fbr this commission 
fhMn the senate, and Eunomus flrom the people in quality of herald." 

Now read the answers. 

Philip's answbr to thb athekians. 

** Philip, King of Macedon, to the senate and people of Athens, health : 
** How you have been aflbcted towards us flrom the beginning we are 
by no means ignorant ; nor of that asmduity with which you have 
laboured to bring over to your party the Thessalians, the Thebans, and 
even the BcDotians. As these people had just ideas of their real interests, 
and have refhsed to submit to your direction, when you find yourselves 
disappointed you send heralds and ambassadors to us to put us in mind 
of ftNrmer treaties ; and you demand a truoe, although you have in no one 
distance KAt the nnoe of our arms. I, on my part, have admitted your 
ambassadors to an audience. I agree to your demands, and am ready t» 
grant the cessatioii which you require, provided that you remove your 
evil coonsellorB, and brand them with the inftmy which th^ so justly 
OMiit. FUewell!* 

THE ANSWER TO THE THEBANS. 

** FblUp, King of Macedon, to the senate and people of Thebes, health : 
•< I have received your letter, wherein you take notice of the harmony 
and peace subsisting between us. I am infbrmed that the Athenians 
have been assiduous in their solicitations to prevail on you to comply 
with them in those demands which they have latelv made. I must con- 
fess I formerly imagined that I had discovered some disposition in yoor 
state to be influenced by their promises, and to acquiesce in their mea- 
sures ; but now I have received Ajll assurances of your attachment to us, 
and of your resolutions to live in peace rather than to submit to the 
guidance of foreign counsels. I foel the sinoerest satisftction, and highly 
applaud your conduct ; and more particolaHy as, by your adherence to 
us, you have in the most eflTectual manner provided for your interests 
and safety. Persevere in the same sentiments, and in a short time I 
hope you will experience their good eflfects. Farewell !** 

Thus successful in confirming the mutual separa^ 
tionof our states, and elevated by these decrees and 
these replies, Philip now leads his forces forward 
and seizes *Elatea; presuming, that at all events 
Athens and Thebes never could unite. You are no 
strangers to the confusion which tins event raised 
within these walls. Yet permit me to relate some 
few striking circumstances of our own consternation. 
— ^It was evening. A courier arrived, and repairing 
to the presidents of the senate, informed them that 
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£latea was taken. In a moment some started from 
supper/ ran to the public place, drove the traders from 
their stations, and set fire to their sheds f some sent 
round to call the generals ; others clamoured for the 
trumpeter.' Thus was the city one scene of tumult. 
-—The next morning, by dawn of day, the presidents 
summoned the senate. The people were instantly 
collected ; and before any regular authority could 
convene their assembly, the whole body of citizens 
had taken their places above. Then the senate en- 
tered : the presidents reported their advices, and pro- 
duced the courier. He repeated his intelligence. 
The herald then asked in form, " Who chooses to 
speak r* All was silence. The invitation was fi^ 
quently repeated: still no man rose; though the 
generals, .thoup:h the ordinary speakers were all 
present ; though the voice of Athens then called on 
some man to speak and save her: for surely th« 
re^lar and legal proclamation of the herald may be 
fairly deemed the voice of Athens. — If an honest 
solicitude for the preservation of the state had on this 
occasion been sufficient to call forth a speaker, then, 
my countrymen, ye must have all risen and crowded 
to the gallery ; for well I know this honest solicitude 
had full possession of your hearts. If wealth bad 
obliged a man to speak, the Three Hundred^ must 
have risen. If patriotic zeal and wealth united were 
the qualification necessary for the speaker, then 
should we have heard those generous citizens, whose 
beneficence was afterward displayed so nobly in the 

1 Fram mpper,]^l. e. ftt>Tn the table provided at tbe expense of tbe 
public for svcn cltisena as had been distinguished by their serriees and 
merits. 

s Set lira to, dtc.]— WoUoB asks why T and for -Wtai porpoae 1 The 
answer, I apinrehend, is obvioas. To clear the place for an asseinUy ; 
and in their concision and impatience they took the speedtest and most 
▼Ment method. 

> The tmmpeter.l— Possibly to sommon the assembly on this extraor^ 
^ary occasion, wnen there was no leisnre nor opportunity for tbt 
regular and usual method ofcomrening the citliens. 

4 The Three Hundred,>-^. e. tbe body of richer eitiaens who were to 
•dfanoe money for the exigencies of the state*— See toI. L uain% p. M. 
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service of the state ; for their beneficence proceeded 
from this union of wealth and patriotic zeal. But the 
occasion, the great day, it seems, called, not only for 
a well-affected and an affluent citizen, but for the 
man who had traced these affairs to their very 
source ; who had formed the exactest judgment of 
Philip's motives, of his secret intentions in this his 
conduct. He who was not perfectly informed of 
these ; he who had not watched the whole progress 
of his actions with consummate vigilance ; however 
zealously affected to the state, however blessed with 
wealth, was in nowise better (qualified to conceive 
or to propose the measures which your interests de-> 
manded on an occasion so critical. On that day, 
then, I was the man who stood forth. And the coun- 
sels I then proposed may now merit your attention 
on a double account : first, to convince you that, of, 
all your leaders and ministers, I was the only one 
who maintained the post of a zealous patriot in your 
extremity, whose words and actions were devoted 
to your service, in the midst of public consternation : 
and, secondly, to enable you to judge more clearly 
of my other actions, by granting a little time to this. 
-^My speech then was thus : 

" They who are thrown into all this confusion^ from 
an opinion that the Thebans are gained over to the 
interests of Philip, seem to me entirely ignorant of 
the present state of affairs. Were this the case, I am 
convinced you would now hear, not that he was at 
Elatea, but on our very frontier. His intent (I clearly 
see it) in seizing this post is to facilitate his schemes 
in Thebes. Attend, and I shall now explain the cir« 
cumstances of that state. Those of its citizens whom 
his gold could corrupt or his artifice deceive are all at 
his devotion ; those who at first opposed and continue 
to oppose him he finds incapable of being wrought 
on. What then is his design ? Why hath he seized 
Elatea ? That by drawing up his forces and display- 
ing his powers on thq borders of Thebes he may in* 

Dem. Vol. IL— U 
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spire his adherents with confidence and elevation, and 
strike such terror into his adversaries that fear or 
force may drive them into those measures they have 
hitherto opposed. If, then, we are resolved in this 
conjuncture to cherish the remembrance of every 
unkindness we may have received from the Thebans, 
— if we regard them with suspicion, as men who have 
ranged themselves on the side of our enemy, — w^e 
shall, in the first place, act agreeably to Philip's 
wannest wishes; and then I am apprehensive that 
the party who now oppose him may be brought over 
to his interest, the whole city declare unanimouslv in 
his favour, and Thebes and Macedon fall with tfaeii 
united force on Attica. Grant the due attention to 
what I shall propose ; let it be calmly weighed, with- 
out dispute or cavil, and I doubt not but that my 
counsels may direct you to the best and most salutary 
measures, and dispel the dangers now impending 
over the state. What then do I propose t First shake 
off that terror which hath possessed your minds, and, 
instead of fearing for yourselves, fear for the Thebans; 
they are more immediately exposed, and must be the 
first to feel the danger. In the next place, let ali 
those of the age for military service, both infantry 
and cavalry, march instantly to Eleusis, that Greece 
may see that you too are assembled in arms ; and 
your friends in Thebes be emboldened to assert their 
rights, when they are assured, that as they who have 
sold their country to the Macedonian have a force at 
Elatea to suppk>rt them, you too stand prepared to 
support their antagonists. I recommend it, in the 
last place, that you nominate ten ambassadors, who, 
with the genends, shall have full authority to deter- 
mine the time and all other circumstances of thi9 
march. When these ambassadors shall arrive at 
Thebes, how are they to conduct this great affair f 
This is a point worthy your most serious attention* 
Make no demands at all of the Thebans : at this junc- 
tmne it would be dishonourable. Assure them that 
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your forces are ready, and but wait their orders to 
march to their support ; as you are deeply affected by 
their danger, and have been so happy as to foresee 
and to guard against it. If they are prevailed on to 
embrace these overtures, we shall effectuate our great 

Eurpose, and act with a dignity worthy Qf our state; 
ut should it happen that we are not so successful, 
whatever misfortunes they may suffer, to themselves 
they shall be imputed ; while your conduct shall ap- 
pear in no one instance inconsistent with the honour 
and renown of Athens." 

These and other like particulars did I suggest. I 
came down amid the universal applause of the 
assembly, without one word of opposition or dissent. 
Nor did I thus speak without proposing my decree in 
form ; nor did I propose my decree without proceed- 
ing on the embassy ; nor did I proceed on the embassy 
without prevailing on the Thebans. From first to last 
my conduct was uniform, my perseverance invariable, 
my whole powers entirely devoted to repel the dan- 
gers then encompassing tiie state. Produce the de- 
cree made on this occasion. Say, iBschines, what 
character are we to ascribe to you on that great day 1 
and in what light am 1 to be considered! As a Ba- 
talus, the odious name your scorn and malice have 
given me ? And you, a hero of no ordinary rank, a 
dramatic hero, a Cresphontes, a Creon, or an CEno- 
maus, the character in which your vile performance 
was punished with such heavy stripes 1 On that day 
our country had full proof that I, the Batalus, could 
perform more worthy services than you, the (Eno- 
maus. You performed no services at all; I dis- 
charged the duty of a faithful citizen in the amplest 
manner. 

THB DSCBIX. 

'* In tlM ■Tchonsbip of NanaielM, the Aiantidfan tribe preaidinff, on the 
lAxteenth day of the month Belropborion, Demostlienetf the wm of De- 
■Mntbenee, of the Pomnean tribe, proposed this deeree : 

<* Whereas, Philip, King of the nacedoniane, hath in Tariona tlmee past 
fioUOed the treaty of peace aabaiatinc between him aod the atale of 
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Atbens, in open contempt of his most aolemn engagements, and of dl 
tluit is esteemed sacred in Greece ; possessing hhnself of cities to which 
be had no claim or pretensions ; reducing some to slsTeiy ttiat wen 
under tbe Athenian jurisdiction ; and this without any previcras injury 
eonunitted on the part of Athens : And whereas, he at this rime perse 
▼ores in his outrages and crueif y, imposing his garrisons on tlie cities of 
Greece, subTerting their constitutions, enslsTing their inlnbiiantfi, nad 
razing their walls : in some, dispossessing the Greeks and establishing 
Barbarians ; abandoning the temples and sepulchres to tbetr inhumao 
rage (acti<»a agreeable lo his country and bis manners) ; itisoleot in his 
present fortune, and forgetful of that mean origin from whence lie bath 
arisen to this unexpected fiower: And whereas, while the Atbeniaa 
people beheld him extending his dominion over states and cootriea lilw 
his own barbarous, and detached flrom Greece, they deemed theoseivea 
little allbcted or injured by such conquests; but now, wlien Greeiaa 
cities are insidted by his arms, or totally subverted, tliey justly conceive 
it would be onwarrantable and unworthy of the glory of tneirttlustrioos 
ancestors to look on witb indifference, while the Greeks are thus reduoed 
to slavery. For these reasons, the senate and people of Athens (with 
dtM veneration to tbe gods and heroes, guardians of tbe Atbeoian ctty 
and territorjvwbose aid they now implore ; and with due atlentiou te 
the virtue of their ancestors, to whom the general liberty of Greece waa 
ever dearer than tlie particular interest of thehr own state) have re- 
solved, 

** That a fleet of two hundred vessels shall be sent to sea (the adndtal 
to cruise within tlie straits of Tbermopyla). That the generals and 
commanders, both of liorse and fbot, shall march witb their respective 
forces to Eleusis. That ambassadors shall be sent to the states of 
Greece, and particularly to the Thebans, as the present situation of 
Philip threatens their confines more immediately. That these ambassa- 
dors shall be instructed to exhort them not to be terrified by Philip, but 
to exert themselves in defence of their own liberty and that of Greece; 
to assure Uiem that the people of Athens, fkr flrom harbouring the leosc 
resentment on account of any former diffbrences which might have alien- 
ated their states (Vom each other, are raady to support them with all their 
powers, their treasures, their forces, and their arms; well knowing, that 
to contend for sovereignty among themselves is an honour to tbe Greeks ; 
but to be commanded by a foreigner, or to suffer him lo wrest flrom them 
their superiority, is unworthy of the Grecian dignity and the glorious 
actions of their ancestors. To assure tliem that the Atlienian people do 
not look on those of Thebes as aliens, but as kinsmen and countrymen; 
that the good offices conforred on Thebes by their progenitors are ever 
ftesh in their memory, who restored the descendants of Herenles to their 
hereditary dominions, iWim which thev had been expelled by tbe No- 
ponnesians, and by force of arms subdued all those who opposed tbem> 
selves to that illustrious fbmily ; who kindlv entertained CBaipus and his 
adherents in the time of their calamity ; and who have transmitted many 
other monuments of their affection and respect to Thebes ;--tbat ih? 
people of Athens, therefore, will not at this conjuncture desert the canst 
f Thebes and Greece, but are ready to enter into engagements defensivs 
and oflbnsive with the Thebans, cemented and confirmed by a mutual 
liberty of intermarriage, and by the oaths of each party tendered and 
accepted with all due solemnity. The ambassadora chosen on this oeca> 
«i^ ■— ¥w«w>»i»^«^^ nyj^A^^ M^^ui^i^^ PrmtnTntiw. and f^ll— 
-' — ^_i» 
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Here was the foundation laid ; here was the first 
establishment of our interest in Thebes. Hitherto 
the traitors had been too successful, and all was ani- 
mosity, aversion, and suspicion between the cities. 
But by this decree that danger which hung lowering 
over our state was in an instant dissipated like a 
▼apour. And surely it was the duty of an honest 
eitiasen, if he had any better measures to propose, to 
have declared them publicly, not to have cavilled now. 
For the counsellor and the sycophant are characters 
entirely different in^veij particular; but in this are 
they more especially distmguished from each other— 
that the one fairly declares his opinion previous to 
the event, and makes himself accountable to those he 
hath influenced, to fortune, to the times, to #ie world; 
while the other is silent when he ought to speak, but 
when some melancholy accident hath happened he 
dwells on this with the most invidious censure. That 
was the time (I repeat it) for a man. sincerely attached 
to his countiy and to truth. Yet, such is my confi- 
dence in the ai)undant merits of my cause, that if any 
man can now point out a better course, nay, if there 
be any course at all but that which I pursued, I shall 
confess myself criminal ; for if any more expedient 
conduct hath been now discovered, I allow that it 
ought not to have escaped me. But if there neither 
is, nor was, nor can be such a conduct pointed out, 
no, not at this day, what was the part of your minis- 
ter % Was it not to choose the best of such measures 
as occurred, of such as were really in his power? 
And this I did, ^schines, when the herald asked in 
due form, ^ Who chooses to address the people V^ 
not <'Who will inveigh against things pastT' not 
** Who will answer for Siings to come V In this junc- 
ture you kept your seat in the assembly without 
littering one word. I rose up and spoke. Well! 
though you were then silent, yet now explain your 
sentiments. Say, what expedient was there which I 
should have devised 1 What favourable juncture was 

U2 
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lost to the state by my means ! What aUiance, ^Bvto 
scheme of conduct was there to which I should have 
rather led my fellow-citizens? Not that the time 
once elapsed is ever made the subject of debate ; -for 
that time no man ever suggests expedients. It is the 
coming or the present juncture which demands the 
offices of a counsellor. And in that joncture, when 
some of our misfortunes, it seems, were coming on, 
some were already present, consider my intention ; 
do not point your malice at the event ; the final issue 
of all human actions depends on God. Do not then 
impute it as my offence that Philip was victorious in 
the battle. This is an event determined by God, not 
by me. Let it be proved that I did not take eyery 
precaution which human prudence could suggest; 
that I did not exert myself with integrity, with assi- 
duity, with toil even greater than my strength; that 
the conduct I pursued was not noble, was not worthy 
of the state, was not necessary ;— let this be proved, 
and then accuse me. But if a sudden clap of thmi- 
der, if a furious tempest burst at once on us, and laid 
prostrate, not our state alone, but every state in 
Greece, — ^what then ? Am I to be accused ? With 
equal justice might the trader, who sends out his 
vessel equipped and furnished for a voyage, be 
deemed guilty of her wreck when she had encoun- 
tered a storm so violent as to endamage, nay, to tear 
down her tackle. He might plead thus, ^ I was not 
pilot in the voyage.'* Nor was I commander of your 
army, nor I master of Fortune : she it is who com- 
mands the world. And let this be duly weighed : if 
when the Thebans engaged on our side we were yet 
fated to this calamity, what were we to expect if tfa^ 
had not only been detached from us, but united with 
our enemy, m compliance with £01 his urgent solicita- 
tions T If when the armies fought at a distance of 
Uiree days' march from Attica such danger and eon- 
Btemation fell on this city, what if the defeat had h^ 
pened in oui own territory? Tliiiik voa that w^ 
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could have stood? that we cx>uld have assembled 
here ? that we could have breathed 1 The respite of 
one day (at least of two or three) is oftentimes of 
signal moment to the preservation of a people. In 
the other case— but I cannot bear to mention what 
we must have suffered if this state had not been pro- 
tected by the favour of some god, and the interpo- 
sition of this alliance, the perpetual subject (JBschi- 
nes) of your clamorous malice. 

All this particular discussion is addressed to you, 
ye judges, and to those auditors who stand round tlie 
tribunal. As to this miscreant, he needs but one short 
and plain reply. If you, jGschines, were the only man 
smons us who foresaw the issue, it was your duty to 
have foretold it to your countrymen ; if you did not 
foresee it, you are as accountable for such ignorance 
as any other citizen. What better right, then, have 
you to urge this as a crime against me than I to ac- 
cuse you on the same occasion ? When at this junc- 
ture, not to mention others, I approved myself so far 
a better citizen than you, as I was entirely devoted to 
what appeared the true interest of my country, not 
nicely weighing, not once considering my private 
danger : while you never proposed any better mea- 
sures, else we had not adopted these ; nor in the prose- 
cution of these were we assisted by any services 
of yours. No ; the event discovered that your con- 
duct had been such as the basest, the most inveterate 
enemy to this state must have pursued. And, observ- 
able indeed it is, that at the very time when Aristratus 
at Naxos and Aristolaus at Thassus, equally the 
avowed foes of Athens, are harassing the Athenian 
partisans by prosecutions, here ^schines hath brought 
his accusation against Demosthenes. But the man 
who derives his consequence from the calamities of 
Greece should rather meet his own just punishment 
ihxa crtand up to prosecute another: the man whosd 
interests are advanced by the conjunctures mo«t 
fyffmtMe to those of our public enemieB <$an never. 
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Burely, be a friend to our country. And that this v 
your case, your life, your actions, the measures yoi 
have pursued, the measures you have declined, al 
demonstrate. Is there any thing effected whicl 
promises advantage to the state ! ^schines is mute. 
Are we crossed by an untoward accident ? iSschines 
rises. Just as our old sprains and fractures again 
become sensible wjien any malady hath attacked ow 
bodies. 

But since he hath insisted so much on the event, 1 
shall hazard a bold assertion : but, in the name of 
Heaven ! let it not be deemed extravagant ; let it be 
weighed with candour. I say, then, that had we all 
known what fortiwe was to attend our efforts ; had 
we all foreseen the final issue ; had you foretold it, 
^scMnes ; had you bellowed out your terrible denun- 
ciations (you, whose voice was never heard) ; yet, 
even in such a case, must this city have pursued the 
very same conduct if she had retained a thought of 
glory, of her ancestors, or of future times : for thus 
she could only have been deemed unfortunate m her 
attempts; and misfortunes are the lot of all men 
whenever it may please Heaven to inflict them. But 
if that state which once claimed the first rank in 
Greece had resigned tliis rank in time of danger, she 
had mcurred the censure of betraying the whole na- 
tion to the enemy. If we had indeed given up those 
points without one blow, for which our fathers en- 
countered every peril, who would not have spumed 
you with scorn? — ^you, the author of such conduct, 
not the state, or me 1 In the name of Heaven ! say, 
with what face could we have met those foreigners 
who sometimes visit us if such scandalous supineness 
on our part had brought affairs to their present situa- 
tion ? if Philip had been chosen general of the Gre- 
cian army, ana some other state had drawn the sword 
against this insidious nomination, and fought the 
battle unassisted by tiie Athenians— that people who 
m aocient times never preferred inglorious security 
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to honourable danger! "What part of Greece, what 
part of the barbarian world has not heard that the 
Thebans in their period of success, that the Lacedae* 
monians whose power was older and more extensive, 
that the King of Persia would have cheerfully and 
joyfully consented that this state should enjoy her 
own dominions, together with an accession of terri- 
tory ample as her wishes, on this condition — that she 
should receive law, and suffer another state to preside 
in Greece ? But to Athenians this was a condition 
unbecoming their descent, intolerable to theii spirit, 
repugnant to their nature. Athens never was onc« 
known to live in a slavish, though a secure obedience 
to unjust and arbitrary power. No ; our whole his* 
tory is one series of noble contests for pre-eminence 
the whole period of our existence hath been spent ]« 
braving dangers for the sake of glory and renown. 
And so hiffhly do you esteem such conduct, so con- 
sonant to the Athenian character, that those of your 
ancestors who were most distinguished in the pursuit 
of it are ever the most favourite objects of your praise. 
And with reason : for who can reflect without aston- 
ishment on the magnanimity of those men who re- 
signed their lands, gave up their city, and embarked 
in tlieir ships, to avoid the odious state of subjection ? 
who chose Themistocles, the adviser of this conduct, 
to command their forces; and when Cyrcilus pro- 
posed that they should yield to the terms prescribed, 
stoned him to death 1 Nay, the public indignation was 
not yet allayed. Your very wives inflicted the same 
vengeance on his wife ; for the Athenians of that day 
looked out for no speaker, no general to procure them 
a state of prosperous slavery. They had the spirit to 
rgect even life, unless they were allowed to enjoy that 
life in freedom. For it was a principle fixed deeply 
in every breast, that man was not bom to his parents 
only, but to his country. And mark the distinction: 
he who regards himself as bom only to his parents 
waits in passive submission for the houi of his natural 
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dissolution ; he who considers that he is the child of 
his country also is prepared to meet his fate iireely 
rather than behold that country reduced to vassalage, 
and thinks those insults and disgraces which he must 
meet in a state enslaved much more terrible than 
death. Should I then attempt to assert that it was 1 
who inspired you with sentiments worthy of your 
ancestors, I should meet the just resentment of eYery 
hearer. No ; it is my point to show that such sent*- 
ments are properly your own; that they were the 
sentiments of my country long before my days. I 
claim but my share of merit in having acted on 
such principles in every part of my administration. 
He, tlien, who condemns every part of my administra- 
tion ; he who directs you to treat me with severity, 
as one who hath involved the state in terrors and 
dangers, while he labours to deprive me of present 
honour, robs you of the applause of all posterity. For 
if you now pronounce, that as my public conduct 
hath not been right, Ctesiphon must stand condemned,, 
it must be thought that you yourselves have acted 
wrong, not that you owe your present state to the 
caprice of fortune. But it cannot be ! No, my coun- 
trymen, it cannot be that you have acted wrong in 
encountering danger bravely for the liberty and the 
safety of all Greece. No ! by those generous souls 
of ancient times who were exposed at Marathon ! by 
those who stoocL arrayed at Platsea ! by those who en- 
eountered the Persian fleet at Salamis, who fought 
at Artemisium ! by all those illustrious sons of Athens 
whose remains lie deposited in the public monuments! 
all of whom received the same honourable interment 
from their country — ^not those only who prevailed, 
not those only who were victorious : and with reason. 
What was the part of gallant men they all performed : 
their success was such as the Supreme Director of the 
'woTld dispensed to each. 

Well, then, thou miscreant ! thou abject scrivener! 
thouy whoy to rob me of the honours and the aifeo» 
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tions of these my Qountrymen, talkest of battles, of 
trophies, of brave deeds of old. And what are these, 
or any of these to the present cause % Say, thou 
vile player! wb^n I assumed the character of a 
public counsellui, and on an object so important as 
the natural pre-eminence of my country, with what 
principles should I have arisen to speak 1 Those of 
suggesting measures unworthy of my comitrymen ? 
Then must I have met that death I merited. And 
when the interests of the state come before you, 
your minds, my fellow-citizens, should be possessed 
with an extraordinary degree of elevation, beyond 
what is necessary in private causes. When these 
are to be decided, you have only to consider the 
ordinary transactions of the world, the tenor of your 
laws, and the nature of private facts. But, in ques- 
tions of state, you are to look up to your illustrious 
ancestors ; and every judge is to suppose, that with 
the symbols of his authority, he is also invested with 
the Wgh character of his country. Thus, and thus 
only, shall he determine on such questions in a manner 
worthy of these his ancestors. 

But I have been so transported by mentioning the 
acts of your predecessors, that there are some decrees 
and some . transactions that have escaped me. I 
return, then, to the points from whence I thus 
digressed. On our arrival at Thebes, we there found 
the anioassadors of Philip, those of the ThessaUans 
and the other confederates,* all assembled: our 
friends in terror, his party elevated. That this is 
not asserted merely to serve my present purpose, I 
appeal to that letter which we the ambassadors 
instantly despatched on this occasion. Yet, so 
transcendent is the virulence of this man, that if in 
any instance our designs have been effectual, he 
ascribes it to the juncture of affairs, not to me ; in 
every instance where they have been defeated, he 
charges all to me and to my evil genius. It seems, 
then, that I, the speaker and counsellor, can claim 
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no share of merit in sach advantages as have been 
gained by speaking and by counsel; but where our 
arms have been unsuccessful, where the conduct of 
a war hath been unfortunate, I an^ loaded with the 
whole blame. Can we conceive d temper more 
cruel, more execrable in its malice t — Read the letter. 

[The letter Is here read.] 

The assembly was now convened. The deputies 
of Macedon were first admitted to an audience, as 
they appeared in the character of allies. They rose 
up and addressed themselves to the people ; lavish' 
ing their praises on Philip, urging many articles of 
accusation against you, and owelling on every act 
of opposition which you had ever made to lliebes* 
This was the sum of all. They called on the The- 
bans to make the due return to the benefits conferred 
by Philip, and to inflict due vengeance for the injuries 
received from you. And for this they had their 
option, either to allow the Macedonian a free passage 
through their territory, or to unite with him in the 
invasion of Attica. It was clearly proved, as they 
affected to suppose, that if their counsels were em« 
braced, the cattle, slaves, and all the wealth of Attica 
must be transferred to BoBotia ; but that our ove: Cures 
tended to expose Boeotia to all the havoc of the 
war. To these they added many other particulars, 
all tending to the same purpose. And now, I ~hould 
esteem it my i^reatest happiness to lay before you 
the whole detail of what we urged in reply. But 
you, I fear, are too sensible that these tuinffs are 
past, that the torrent hath since broken in, and, as it 
were, overwhelmed all our affairs; and therefore 
must think it useless and odious to speaJc of tiiese 
things at all. I shall therefore confine myself to the 
resolutions we obtained, and the answer returned to 
you. Take them : — read. 

[The answer of the Tbebam is bare md.] 

In consequence of these their resoIinioii9 they 
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called you forth; they invited you in due fomi.. 
You marched ; you came to their support : and with 
such affectionate confidence were you received (for 
I pass over the intermediate transactions), that 
■while their army, both infantry and ' cavalry, w«iB 
stationed without the walls, your forces were ad* 
mitted into their city, were received into their 
houses, amid their children, their wives — all that 
they held most dear. And thus, in one day, did 
the Thebans give three the most public and most 
honourable testimonies to your merit : one to your 
valour, another to your justice, and a third to your 
continence : for by determining to unite their arms 
-with yours, rather than to fight against you, they 
declared their sense of your superior valour, as weU 
as the superior justice of your cause ; and by intrust- 
ing to your disposal what they and all mankind are 
most solicitous to protect, their children and their 
wives, they demonstrated an absolute reliance on 
your strict continence. And your conduct confirmed 
these their sentiments in every particular ; for, from 
the moment that our army appeared within their 
walls, no man ever could complain of any one 
instance of your injurious demeanour; such purity 
of manners did you display. And in the first two 
engagements,* that of the river, and that fought in 
winter, you approved yourselves not blameless only, 
but worthy of admiration — in discipline, in judgment, 
in alacrity. Hence, other states were engaged in 
praises of your conduct, ours in sacrifices and re- 
ligious processions. And here I would gladly ask 
^schines this question — whether, in the course of 
these events, when the city was one scene of un- 
bounded joy and acclamation, he took his part in our 
religious rites, and shared in the general festivity, 
or shut himself in his chamber, grieved, aiSictec^ and 

I And in the first two engageinents.>->Tbeae, ythereyet ftef ht, have 
been considered by historians as of too little consequence to be noorieA. 
And tfie extravagance of joy with which the accounts of them were 
received vxoagly marie the levity of the Athenian character. 

Dkm. Vol. II. — X 
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provoked at the successes of his country? If he 
appeared, if he was then found among his fellow- 
citizens, what injustice — ^nay, what impiety is this, 
when he had solemnly called Heaven to witness that 
/^approved these measures, to desire that you should 
condemn them by your present sentence ; you, who 
by your oath have made as solemn an appeal to 
Heaven ? If he did not appear, is not that man 
worthy of a thousand deaths who looks with grief on 
those events which fill his countrymen wiUi joyf 
—Read these decrees. 

LThe decreea relative to tbe sacrifices are hen read.] 

Thus were we, then, engaged in sacrificing to the 
gods; the Thebans in acknowledging that we had 
been their deliverers. Thus, the people who had been 
reduced by the machinations of my adversary and 
his faction to the condition of seeking assistance, 
were raised by my counsels to that of granting it to 
others : and what the style was which Philip then 
adopted, what his confusion at these events, you 
may learn from his own letters sent to Peloponnesus. 
Take them : read : thus shall you see that my per- 
severance, my journeys, my fatigues, as well as my 
various decrees, now the object of his malice, were 
by no means ineffectual. And permit me to observe 
that tliis state afforded numbers of able and illustrious 
speakers before my time. Such were Callistratos, 
Aristophon, Cephalus, Thrasybulus, and a thousand 
others : and yet, bf all these, not one ever devoted 
his whole powers on all occasions to the service of 
his countiy. He who moved the decree did not 
charge himself with the embassy; he who went 
ambassador was not author of the decree. Each 
reserved to himself a respite from business ; and, in 
case of accident, a resource. But I may be asked, 
" What ! are you so superior to other men in powers 
and confidence that you can do all yourself?** I say 
not so. But such and so alarming was my sense of 
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the danger then impending over us, that I thought 
it no time for private considerations, for entertaining 
any thought of personal security, for conceiving any 
better hopes than that all the powers of every citizen 
mi^ht possibly eifect the necessary service. As to 
myself, I was persuaded, not perhaps on solid grounds, 
yet I was persuaded that no mover of decrees could 
frame more useful decrees than I ; no agent, in the 
execution of them, could execute them more effect- 
ually ; no ambassador could proceed on his embassy 
with greater vigour and integrity. And hence did I 
assume all these functions. — Read Philip's letters. 

[The letters are read.] 

To such condescension did I reduce this prince. 
Yes, iGschines, by me was he obliged to use such 
language ; he who on all former occasions treated 
this state with so much insolence and arrogance. — 
And my fellow-citizens repaid these my services with 
the honour of a crown. You were present, yet 
acquiesced. Diondas, who traversed this grant, 
could not obtain a fifth of the suifrages. — Read the 
decrees. 

[The decrees are read.] 

Here are decrees framed literally in the same 
terms with those which Aristonicus had before pro- 
posed, and that which Ctesiphon hath now moved ; 
decrees, which ^schines hath neither impeached, 
nor united in the impeachment brought against their 
author. And, surely, if this his present accusation 
be justly founded, he might have prosecuted Demo* 
meles who proposed them, and Hyperides, with much 
more reason than Ctesiphon. And why 1 Because 
Ctesiphon can appeal to these men, and the decisions 
of your courts in their case. He can plead that 
.^schines never attempted to accuse them, though 
their decrees were conceived in the same terms with 
his. He can urge the illesfality of commencing a 
prosecution on a case already decided; not to men- 
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tlon Other reasons. Whereas, in the former suit, 
the cause was to be supported only by its merits, 
without any previous considerations in its favour. 
But he could not then have pursued his present 
method. He could not have searched old chronicles 
to support his malicious charge ; he could not have 
ransacked our archives for scraps of obsolete decrees 
never once thought of, never once conceived as in 
any degree applicable to the present case ; he could 
not have made up a plausible harangue, by con- 
founding dates and disguising facts with all the arts 
of falsehood, instead of stating them fairly. No ; he 
must have deduced all his arguments from truths 
recent, from facts well rememl^red ; all lying, as it 
were, before you. Hence did he decline the imme- 
diate discussion of these transactions; but biings his 
charge now, after so long an interval ; as if this were 
a contest in a school of rhetoric, not a real inquiry 
into public affairs. Yes; he must suppose that you 
are now to judge of speeches, not of political trans- 
actions. Then observe his sophistical crafu He 
tells you that whatever opinions you had formed of 
us both on coming hither, they must be forgotten ; 
that you'are to judge of what appears on this exami- 
nation, like men settling an account of money. You 
may have conceived that a balance is yet due ; but 
when you find the accounts cleared, and that nothing 
remains, you must acquiesce. — And here yon may 
observe how dangerous it is to rely on any argument 
not founded in truth ; for by this subtle similitude he 
hath confessed that you came hither firmly persuaded 
that I have ever spoken for my country; he, for 
Philip : for he could not have attempted to alter your 
persuasion unless you had 'been thus persuaded, 
with respect to each. And that he is not justly 
warranted to demand such alteration, I shall now 
demonstrate, not by the help of figures (for we ai8 
not counting money); but by a short summary of 
my services, which I shall submit to you, my 
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'hearers, both as examiners and as vouchers of my 
account. 

By my conduct, then, which he treats with such 
severity, the Thebans, instead of joining with the 
Macedonian in an invasion of our territory, as we 
all expected, united with us, and prevented that 
invasion. The war, instead of raging here in Attica, 
was confined to the district of Boeotia, at a distance 
of seventy stadia from the city. Our coast, instead 
of being exposed to all the rapine of the Euboean 
corsairs, was preserved in tranquillity during the 
whole war. Instead of Philip's becoming master 
of the Hellespont by the possession of Byzantium, 
the Byzantines joined with us, and turned their 
arms against him. Are we then to use figures and 
accounts in examining transactions, and shall these 
articles be erased from the account? Shall we not 
rather labour to perpetuate their remembrance 1 — I 
do not set it down as an additional article, that the 
cruelty which Philip was known to exercise towards 
those he had reduced was all felt by other states ; 
while we happily reaped all the fruit of that humane* 
ness which he well knew how to assume when some 
future schemes were to be advanced. I do not insist 
on this. 

But one thing I shall assert with less reserve: 
that he who enters on a fair inquiry into the conduct 
of any minister, without descending to a malicious 
prosecution, must scorn the mean arts which you 
have practised of inventing metaphors, and mimick- 
ing pnrases and gestures. It essentially concerns 
the interests of Greece, no doubt, that I should use 
this, and reject that phrase ; that I should move m^ 
arm tliis way, and not to that side. No; the fair 
inquirer would consider the state of facts; would 
examine what resources, what powers we possessed, 
when I first entered on affairs ; what accessions I 
procured to these ; and what were the circumstances 
of our enemies* If I had really weakened the powers 
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of my country, such iniquitous conduct sbonld b« 
detected : if I had considerably increased them, your 
malice should not have pursued me. But as you 
have avoided this method, I shall adopt it. And to 
you, my hearers, I appeal for the truth of what I 
now deliver. 

First, then, as to our powers at this juncture : we 
commanded but the islands; and not all of these; 
only the weakest of them. Neither Chios, nor 
Rhodes, nor Corc5rra were then ours. Of onr 
finances, the amount was forty-five talents; and 
even this sum had been anticipated. Of infantry 
and cavalry, except those within our walls, we had 
not any: and, what was the circumstance most 
alarming, and most favourable to our enemies, their 
artifices had been so effectual, that the adjacent 
states, Megara, Thebes, Euboea, were all inclined to 
hostilities rather than an alliance with us. Such 
was the situation of our affairs. It cannot be denied ; 
it cannot be at all controverted. And now consider 
those of Philip our antagonist. In the first place, 
his power over all his followers was absolute and 
uncontrolled; the first great necessary article in 
war. Then, their arms were ever in their hands. 
Again, his finances were in the most flourishing con- 
dition. In all his motions he consulted only with 
himself: he did Qot announce them by decrees; he 
did not concert them in a public assembly; he was 
not exposed to false accusers ; he was not to guard 
against impeachments; he was not to submit his 
conduct to examination ; but was in all things abso- 
lutely lord, leader, and governor. To this man was 
I opposed. It is but just that you consider my cir- 
cumstances. What did I command 1 Nothing. I 
had but the right of audience in our assemblies ; a 
right which you granted to his hirelings equally with 
me r and as often as they prevailed against my 
remonstrances (and oftentimes did they thus prevail, 
on varioiis.pretences) were you driven to resolutions 
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liigMy favourable to the enemy. Loaded with all 
these difficulties, I yet brought over to your alliance 
the Eubceans, Achaeans, Corinthians, Thebans, Maga^- 
leans, Leucadians, Corc3rreans. And thus did we 
collect fifteen hundred foot, and two thousand horse^ 
exclusive of our own Qitizens. And thus were our 
finances enlarged by as ample subsidies as I could 
raise. 

If you insist on what contingents should strictly 
have been required from the Thebans, or from the 
Byzantines, or from the Enbceajis ; if you talk of 
dividing the burden of the war in exact proportion ; I 
must, in the first place, inform you, tliat when the 
united fleet was drawn out to defend the interests of 
Greece the whole number of ships amounted to three 
hundred ; and of these two hundred were supplied by 
Athens. Nor did we think ourselves aggrieved ; nor 
^d we prosecute those who had advised it; nor did 
we discover any marks of discontent. That would 
have been shameful. No ; we thanked the gods, that 
when all Greece was threatened with imminent 
danger, we were enabled to give twice as much 
assistance to the common cause as any other state. 
And then— little is the public favour which your 
malicious invectives against me can gain. For why 
do you now tell us what we should have donel 
Were you not then in the city? Were you^ot in 
the assembly 1 Why did you not propose yowc 
scheme, if it suited the circumstances of afiairs 1 
For here was the point to be considered ; what these 
circumstances admitted, not what our wishes might 
suggest. Had we once rejected the alliance of any 
people, there was one ready to purchase them — to 
bid mubh higher for them— to receive them with open 
arms. And, if my conduct is now questioned, wnat 
if, by any exact ^nd scrupulous demands, in my 
stipulations with the several states, they had with- 
drawn their forces, and united with our enemy; and 
thus Philip had been mastet of Eubdea, Tibtes, vad 
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Byzantium 1 — ^how busy would these impious men 
have then been — ^hovv violent in their clamourB! 
Must they not have cried out, that we had rejected 
these states? That we had driven them from us, 
when they were courting our alliance ! That Philip 
was confirmed sovereign of the Hellespont by the 
Byzantines? That the whole com trade of Greece 
was at his disposal ? That Thebes had enabled him 
to push the war to our very confines? That it had 
fallen with all its weight on Attica? That the sea 
was impassable ; for that corsairs were perpetually 
issuing from Euboea? — Should we not have heard aU 
this and more ? — At false accuser, my countrymen, is 
a monster, a dangerous monster, querulous, and 
industrious m seeking pretences of complaint. And 
such is the very nature of this fox in human shape, 
a stranger to every thing good and liberal; wis 
theatrical ape, this stroUing player, this blundering 
haranguer I-— For of what use is this your vehe- 
mence to the public ? — do you waste it on transac- 
tions long since past ? — ^Just as if a physician should 
visit his infirm and distempered patients, should never 
speak, never prescribe the means of expelling their 
disorders ; but when one of them had died, and the 
last offices were performing to his remains, to march 
after to the ^ve, and there pronounce with all solem- 
nity, '* if this man had proceeded thus, and thus, he 
would not have died.'^ Infatuated wretch ! and dost 
thou vouchsafe to speak at last ? 

As to the defeat, that incident in which you so 
exult ! (accursed wretch ! who should rather mourn 
for it !) Look through my whole conduct, and you 
shall find nothing there that brought down this 
calamity on my countrjr. Let it be considered that 
there is no one instance in which the ambassadors of 
M acedon ever prevailed against me, in any of those 
states where I appeared as the ambassador of 
Athens : not in Thessaly, nor in Ambracia, nor in 
Illyiia, nor among the Thracian princes, nor in 
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Byzantium ; in no one place ; no, nor in the last de- 
bate at Thebes. But whatever was thus acquired by 
my superiority over the ambassadors of Philip, their 
master soon recovered by force of arms. And this 
is urged as my offence. My adversary, even at the 
very time that he affects to ridicule my weakness, is 
so shameless as to require, that I in my single person 
should conquer all the powers of the Macec&nian, 
and conquer them by words. What else coiid 1 
commandl I had no power over the life of any one 
citizen, over the fortune of our soldiers, or the 
conduct of our armies, for which thou art so absurd 
as to call me to account. In every particular 
where a minister is accountable, there let your 
scrutiny be strict and severe. I never shall decline 
it. And what are the duties of a minister? To 
watch the first rise of every incident ; to foresee, to 
forewarn his fellow-citizens. And this did I perforn^. 
To confine those evils within the narrowest bounds, 
which are natural and necessary to be encountered 
in every state; to restrain the fatal influence of 
irresolution, supineness, prejudice, and animosity; 
and, on the other hand, to dispose the minds of men 
to concord and unanimity, to rouse them to a 
vigorous defence of their just rights. All tliis did I 
perform ; nor can an instance be produced in which 
1 proved deficient. If a man were asked what were 
the means by which Philip effected most of his 
designs; the answer is obvious: It was by his 
armies, by his bribes, by corrupting those who were 
at the head of affairs. As to his armies, I neither 
commanded nor directed them. I am not, therefore, 
to account for any of their motions. As to his 
bribes, I rejected them. And in this I conquered 
Philip : for, as the purchaser conquers when a man 
accepts his price, and sells himself; so, the man who 
will not be sold, who disdains to be corrupted, 
conquers the purchaser. — Well, then, with respect to 
me, this state remains still unconquered. 
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Thus have I produced such instances of my 
conduct as (not to mention many others) justly 
authorize this decree of Ctesiphon in my favour. 
And now I proceed to facts well known to all who 
hear me. — No sooner had the battle been decided, 
than the people (and they had known and seen all my 
actions), in the midst of public consternation and 
distress* when it could not be surprising if the mul- 
titude had made me feel some marks of their resent- 
ment, were directed by my counsels in every mea- 
sm-e taken for the defence of the city. Whatever 
was done to guard against a siege, the disposition of 
our garrison, our works, the repair of our walls, the 
money to be raised for this purpose, all was deter- 
mined by decrees framed by me. Then, when they 
were to appoint a commissioner for providing com, 
the people elected me from their whole body. Again, 
when persons bent on my destruction had conspired 
against pie, when they had commenced prosecutions, 
inquiries, impeachments, and I know not what, at 
£rst not in their own names, but by sach agents as 
they thought best fitted to conceal the real authors ; 
-^yes, you all know, you all remember that at the 
begmning of this period I was every day exposed 
to some judicial process ; nor was the despair of 
Sosicles, nor the malice of PhUocrates, nor the 
madness of Diondas and Melaniis, nor any other 
engine left untried for my destruction. I say, then, 
that at the time when I was thus exposed to various 
assaults, next to the gods, my first and great de- 
fenders, I owed my deUverance to you and all my 
countrymen. And justice required Uiat you should 
support my cause ; for it was the cause of truth, a 
cause which could never fail of due regard from 
judges bound by soleom oaths, and sensible of their 
sacred obligation. — As you then gave sentence in my 
favour on sdl occasions where I had been impeached, 
as my prosecutor could not obtain a fifth part of the 
voices, you, in effect, pronounced that my actiooa 
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liad been excellent : as I was acquitted on evety trial 
for an infringement of the laws, it was evident that 
my counsels and decrees had ever been consonant to 
law; and as you ever passed and approved ray 
accounts, you declared authentically that I had trans- 
acted all your affairs with strict and uncorrupted 
integrity. In what terms, then, could Ctesiphon 
have described my conduct agreeably to decency 
and justice? Was he not to use those which fail 
found his country had employed — which the sworn 
Judges had employed — which truth itself had war- 
ranted on all occasions 1 — ^Yes ! but I am told that it 
is the glory of Cephalus that he never had occasion 
to be acquitted on a public trial. Triie ! and it is his 
good fortune also. But where is the justice of 
regarding that man as a more exceptionable char- 
acter who was oftentimes brought to trial, and as 
often was acquitted ; never once condemned 1 — Yet, 
let it be observed, Athenians, that, with respect to 
JEschines, I stand in the very same point of glory 
with Cephalus ; for he never accused, never prose- 
cuted me. Here, then, is a confession of your own, 
that I am a citizen of no less worth than Cephalus. 
Among the various instances in which he hath dis- 
played his absurdity and malice, that part of his 
harangue which contains his sentiments on fortune 
is not the least glaring. That a mortal should insult 
his fellow-mortal on account of fortune is, in my 
opinion, an absurdity the most extravagant. He 
whose condition is most prosperous, whose fortune 
seems most favourable, knows not whether it is to 
remain unchanged even for a day. How then 
can he mention this subject? How can he urge 
it against any man as his reproach ? But since my 
adversary hath on this occasion, as on many others, 
given a free scope to his insolence, hear what I shall 
offer on the same subject, and judge whether it be 
not more consonant to truth, as well as to that 
moderation which becomes humanity. 
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As to the fortune of this state, I must pronounceit 
good. And this, I find, hath been the sentence both 
of the Dodonean Jove and of the Pythian ApoUo. 
As to that of individuals, such as all experience at 
this day, it is ffrievous and distressful. Look through 
all Greece, through all the Barbarian world; and 
where can we find the man who doth not feel many 
csdamities in this present juncture ! But this I take 
to be the happiness of our fortune as a state, that we 
have pursued such measures as are most honourable ; 
that we have been more prosperous than those states 
of Greece who vainly hoped to secure their own 
happiness by deserting us. — That we have encoun- 
tered difficulties, that events have not always cor- 
responded with our wishes, in this we have but 
shared that common lot which other mortals have 
equally experienced. As to the fortune of an indi- 
vidual, mine and that of any other must be deter- 
mined, I presume, by the particular incidents of our 
lives. Such are my sentiments on this subject ; and 
I think you must agree with me that they are founded 
on truth and equity. But my adversary declares that 
my fortune hath been greater than that of the whole 
community. What! a poor and humble fortune 
superior to one of excellence and elevation ! How 
can this be ? No, ^schines, if you are determined 
to examine into my fortune, compare it with your 
own : and if you find mine superior, let it be no 
longer the subject of your reproach. Let us trace 
this matter fuUy.- And here, in the name of all the 
gods ! let me not be censured as betraying any indi- 
cation of a low mind. No man can be more sensible 
than I that he who insults poverty, and he who, 
because he hath been bred in affluence, assumes an 
air of pride and consequence, are equally devoid of 
understanding. But the virulence and restless 
malice of an inveterate adversary hath forced me on 
this topic, where I shall study to confine myself 
within as strict bounds as the case can possibly admit 
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K|ioW| thfiti^ ^flchineBjit was my fortune, when a 
jTOHtb, to be trained up in a liberal- course of eduea^ 
^km, sUpi^ed ia audi a manner as to place me above 
ibe base temptaiticms of poverty : when a man, to 
act suitably to such an education, to contribute in my 
full pro|iortioii to all the exigencies of the state ; 
Hev^ to be wantmg in any honourable condudt, 
either in private or in public life, but on all occasions 
Id apptove nlyself useful to my country and to my 
ftiendk When I came into the administration of 
public afGaurs, I deternrined on such a course of 
conduct as frequently gained me the honour oi a 
crown, both from this and other states of Greece. 
Nor could you, my enemies, attempt to say that I 
had determined on a dishcmourable course. Such 
hath been the fortune of my life — ^a subject on which 
I miffht enlarge; but I must restrain myself, lest I 
i^otiid give offence by an affectation of importance. 

Ckiine, then, thou man of dignity, thou who spum» 
test at all others with contempt ; examine thy own 
life ; savv of what kind hath thy fortune been % She 
placed thee when a youth in a state of abject poverty, 
an 'Assistant to thy father in his school, employed m 
the menial services of preparing his ink, washing 
down his benches, and sweeping his room, like a 
idave, rather than the child of a citizen. When aN 
rived at manhood, we find thee dictating the forms of 
initiation to thy mother, assisting in her trade, every 
night employed with thy fawn-skin and lustra] bowls, 
purifying tlie novitiates, modelling their little figures 
of clay and bran, ihen rousing them, and teaching 
them to pronounce, ^ I have escaped the bad ; I have 
found the better i**^ glorying in this noble accom- 
{^ishmemtof howling out such jar^n louder than the 

1 I hAvt Mci^MBd, &e.]— This part of the ceremonial alluded' etfter fo 
Am im^rotvmeiits made In human life by hhabandrv and ailb, which 
were coaunonorated in the mystie rilee, or to the hopes of enjoying 
^greater happiness in another world in consequence of initiation, Wi» 
«^hleh the novitiatto were flattered. 

Dbm. Vol. IL— Y 
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rest. And it is an honour we must allow him ; for, 
as he pleads with so much vehemence, you may con- 
clude that in his howlings he was equally piercing 
and clamorous. In the daytime he led lais nohle 
Bacchanals through the highways, crowned with 
fennel and poplar, grasping his serpents, aiM| waving 
them above his head, with his yell of Eooei Saboe! 
then bounding, and roaring out Hyest Attes-J Attet! 
Hyet ! — Leader ! — Conductor !— Ivy-bearer ! — ^Van- 
bearer! these were his felicitations frdm the old 
women r and his wages were tart, biscuit, and new- 
baked crusts. In such circumstances, surely we 
must congratulate him on his fortune. 

When you had obtained your enrolment among onr 
citizens — ^by what means I shall not mention — ^but 
when you had obtained it, you instantly chose out the 
most honourable of employments, that of under- 
scrivener, and assistant to the lowest of our public 
officers. And when you retired from this station, 
where you had been guilty of all those practices yon 
charge on others, you were careful not to disgrace 
any of the past<Actions of your life. No, by the 
powers ! — You hired yourself to Simylus and Soc- 
rates, those deep-groaning tragedies, as they were 
called, and acted tlurd characters. You pillaged the 
grounds of other men for figs, grapes, and olives, 
like a fruiterer; which cost you more blows than 
even your playing— which was in effect playing for 
your life ; for there was an implacable, irreconcilable 
war declared between you and the spectators, whose 
stripes you felt so often and so severely, that yon 
may well deride those sus cowards. who are unex- 
perienced in such perils. But I shall not dwell on 
such particulars as maybe imputed to his poverty.— 
My objections shall be confined to his pnnciples.— 
Such were the measures you adopted in your puUic 
conduct (for you at last conceived the bold design of 
engaging in affairs of state), that while your country 
prospered, you led a life of trepidation and dismay. 
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Mpeetmg ^^ery moment the stroke dae to those 
iniquities mrhidi stung your conscience : when your 
fi^low^citias^ns were unfortunate, then were you dis- 
tinguished 1^ a peculiar confidence. And the man 
who assumes this confidence when thousands of his 
countrymen have perished— What ^ould he justly 
suffer: f;-pm those who are left alive? — ^And here I 
might produce many other particulars of his charac* 
ter. But I suppress them : for I am not to exhaust 
the odious subject of his scandalous actions. I am con- 
fined to those which it may not be indecent to repeat* 
Take, then, the whole course of your life, ^schi* 
nes, and of mine ; compare them without heat or acri- 
mony. You attended on your scholars ; I was my- 
self a scholar. You served in the initiations ; I was 
initiated. You were a performer in our public en- 
tertainments ; I was the director. You took notes 
of speeches ; I was a speaker. You were an under- 
player ; I was spectator. You failed in your part ; 
I hissed you. Your public conduct was devoted to 
our enemies ; mine to my country. I shall only add, 
that on this day I appear to be approved worthy of a 
crown: the question is not whether I have been 
merely blameless ; this is a point confessed. You 
appear as a false accuser: and the question is, 
whether you are ever to appear again in such a char- 
acter. You are in danger of being effectually pre- 
Tei^ted, by feeling the consequences of a malicious 
prosecution. The fortune of your life, then, hath 
oeen ^ruly excellent ; you see it. Mine hath been 
mean ; and you have reason to reproach it. Come, 
then ; hear me while I read the several attestations 
of those public offices which I have discharged ; and, 
in return, do you repeat those verses which you 
spoiled in the delivery : 

'* Forth from the deep abyss, heboid, I come ! 
And Uie dread portal of the dtmky i^oom.** 

And, 

** Know, then, however nlietaiit, I moat qiatk ) 
Tboae etito— — '* 
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O, nidiy the gods i^ct "those evW on ihee! 
may these thy countrymen inflict them to thy nttev 
destniction ! — thou enemy to Athens I thoa traitor ! 
thou vile player ! — ^Read the attestations. 

[TI10 attestatiomi are ntd.] 

Such hath been my public character. As to my 
private conduct, if you be not all satisfied that I hsTO 
approved myself benevolent and humane ; ever rea^ 
to assist those who needed ; I shall be silent ; I shau 
hot plead ; I shall not produce testimony i( these 

r Dints : no, nor of the numbers of my fellow-cttizen9 
have redeemed from captivity ; nor the sums 1 have 
contributed to portioning their daughters; nor of any 
£ke actions. For my principles are such as lead me 
naturally to suppose, that he who receives a benefit 
must remember it for ever, if he would approve his 
honesty ; but that he who confers the benefit shoidd 
instantly forget it, unless he would betray a sordid 
and illibieral spirit. To remind men of his bounty, 
to make it the subject of his discourse, is veiy little 
different from a direct reproach; a fault whicnl ara 
studious to avoid, and therefore shall proceed no 
farther, content to acquiesce in your opinion of my 
actions, whatever this may be. But while I practise 
this reserve with respect to my private life, indul|^ 
me in enlarging somewhat farther on my public con- 
duct. 

Of all the men beneath the sun, point out the single 
person, ^schines, Greek or Barbarian, who hath not 
fallen under the power, first of Philip, and now of 
Alexander, and I submit : let every thing be imputed 
to my fortune, (shall I call it?) or, if you please, my 
^vil genius. But if numbers who never saw me, 
who never heard my voice, have laboured under a 
variety of the most a^icting calamities, I mean not 
only individuals, but whole states and nations ; how 
much more consonant to truth and justice must H be 
to ascribe the whole to that common ftite of man- 
kmd| that torrent of unhappy events iMeh. bore down 
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cn 08 with an irresistible violence! — But you turn 
your eyes from the real cause, and lay the entixe 
blame on my administration; although yoo know 
that, if not the whole, a part at least of your virulent 
abuse must thus fall on your country, and chiefly on 
yourself. Had I, when speaking in the assembly, 
been absolute and independent master of affairs, then 
your other speakers might call me to account. But 
if ye were ever present ; if ye were all in general 
invited to propose your sentiments ; if ye were all 
agreed that the measures then suggested were really 
the best ; if you, ^schines, in particular, were thus 
persuaded (and it was no partial affection for me that 
prompted you to give me up the hopes, the applause, 
the honours which attended the course I then ad- 
vised, but the superior force of truth, and your own 
utter inability to point out any more ehgible course) ; 
if this was the case, I say, is it not highly cruel and 
unjust to arraign those measures now, when you 
could not then propose any better! In all other 
cases we find mankind in general perfectly agreed, 
and determining in every particular with exact pre- 
cision. Hath a wilful injury been committed! it is 
followed with resentment and pimishment. Hath a 
man erred unwillingly ! He meets with pardon in- 
stead of punishment. Is there a man who hath 
neither vnllingly nor inadvertently offended! who 
hath devoted himself to what appeared the true 
interest of his countnr, but in some instances hath 
shared in the general disappointment! Justice re- 
quires that, instead of reproaching and reviling such 
a man, we should condole with him. These points 
are all manifest : they need not the decision of laws; 
they are determined by nature, by the unwritten 
precepts of humanity. Mark, then, the extravagance 
of that cruelty and malice which iBschines hath dis- 
covered. The very events whidi he himself quotes 
as so many instances of unhappy fortune he would 
in^nte to me as crimes. 



Add to an this, that, asif he himself hadever (4)oiLeii 
the plain dictates of aa honesi and ingenuous mmd* 
he c^reets you to guard against me s to be caxeful that 
i may not deceive you^ that I piay not practise my 
arts with too much success. The vehement de« 
elaiiner, the isnibtle impostor^ the artful main^er ^^ 
these are the spallations he bestaws on me. Thu0 
hath he persuaded himself ^at the man who is first 
to charge his own qualities on others oaust effectually 
impose on his hearers* and that they can never once 
discover who he is that urges this charge. Bu^ you 
are nostransexs to his charaeteryand must b&sensible, 
i pres»me< Uiat all this is much more af^Iicable to 
him than me. As to my own abilities; U2 ffpeakiag 
{for I shall admit this chajrge», although experience 
liath convinced me that what is ea^ed the power o^ 
eloquence depends for the most part en the hearers, 
and Idiat the characters of public si»eake£s are detes« 
mined by that degree of favour and attention which 
you vouchsafe to each) — if long practice, I say, halh 
given me any proficiency in speaking,.you have eveic 
found It devoted to my country ; not to her enemies ; 
not to my private interest. His abi}ities»on the con- 
trary, have not only been employed in pleadmg for 
our adversaries, but in malicious attacks on those 
his fellow-citizens who have ever in any degree 
-offended or obstructed him. The cause of justice, 
the cause of Athens he hath never once supported* 
And surely the infi^enuous and honest citizen never 
could expect that his private quarrels, his particoLar 
animosities, shoiuld be gratified by judges who are to 
determine for the public $ never could be prompted 
by such motives to commence his prosecution. Noi 
they are passions which, if posttble, never should 
&id a place in his nature, at least should be re- 
strained within the strictest bounds,— <hi what oc- 
casions, then, is tiie minister and pnUic speaker to 
exert his veheraenoe ?^ VHien the genei^ welfsie olT 
ihe state is in danger; when bisi f^ow<^ti9e«)% nm 



Mgttjfed in some contest with a foreigii enemy* 
lliese are Hae piroper oceaeiont, for time are the 
pro|mr anlijects of a trniy ^Bferotw aad faithful ae^* 
But never to have demanded jiistioe agfamst me, either 
in the name of his country or of his own 9 never to 
have impeached any part of my public or even of my 
private oonduet ; yet now^ when I am to be crowneo, 
when 1 am to receive public honours^ to commence 
a prosecutionftto exhaust his iidiole fund of vimlenee 
m the attack i**-thi8 surely is an mdication of private 
ptqu^tH)! a» envious soid— ol a depraved spirrt ; not 
of genefous and honest principlfes* And to point this 
BHaek not directly af;ain6t me, but Ctesi^p^n, to 
make him the eulprit, m surely ^e very etmsumma* 
lion df aH baaeness^ 

^N\mn I consider that profusion of words which 
you have lavished on this prosecution^' I am tempted 
to believe that you engaged in it todisplay the smlftd 
BBanageraenft of your voice^ not to brii^ me to justice* 
But it is not language, Machines, it is not the tone 
of voice which reflects honour on a poMic spei^er ; 
but such a eonformhy with his feBow-citizens in sen* 
Hment and interest, that both his enemies and friends 
are the same with those of his country. He who is 
thus affscted, he it is who must ever speak the genu* 
ine dictates of a tndy patriotic seat. But the man 
who pays his adulation to those who threaten danger 
to the state is not embarked in the same bottom with 
his countrymen $ and therefore hath a different de* 
pendence for his security. Mark me, ^schines ; I 
ever determined to share the same fate with these 
our fellow-citsxens. I had no separate interest, no 
private resource. And has this been your case! 
impossible ! — ^Yours ! who, when the battle was once 
decided^ instsmtly repaired as ambassador to Philips 
the author of all the calamities your cowitry at that 
lone expeiieneed ; and this, when on former occa* 
«ionayou had dsclaied loudly against engaging in any 
«icb oMttoiaaionf as. afi th^ citizena can tesii^ 
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Whom are we to charge as the deceiver of the statet 
Is it not the man whose words are inconsistent with his 
actions t On whom do the maledictions fall usually 
pronounced in our assemblies 1 Is it not on this man t 
Can we ix>int out a more enormous instance of ini* 
quity in any speaker than this inconsistency between 
his words and actions] And in this have you been 
detected. Can you then presume to speak ; to meet 
the looks of these citi2sens ? Can you persuade your- 
self that they are strangers to your character ?-;>all 
so profoundly sunk in sleep and oblivion as to forget 
those harangues in which, with horrid oaths and im- 
precations, you disclaimed all connexion with Philip 1 
You called it an imputation forged by me, and uiiged 
from private pique, without the least regard to truth. 
And yet no sooner was the advice received of that 
fatal battle than your declarations were forgotten, 
your connexion publicly avowed. You affected to 
declare that you were engaged to this prince in the 
strictest bonds of friendslup. Such was the title by 
which you sought to dignify your prostitution. Was 
the son of Glaucothea the minstrel, the intimate, or 
friend, or acquaintance of Philip ? I profess myself 
unable to discover any just and reasonable i^round 
for such pretensions. No; you were his hireling, 
indeed, bribed to betray the interests of Athens^ 
And although you have been so clearly detected in 
this traitorous correspondence; although you have 
not scrupled, when the battle was once decided, to 
give eviaence of it against yourself; yet have you 
presumed to attack me with aU your virulence ; to 
reproach me with crimes for which of adl mankind 
I am least to be reproached. 

Many noble and important schemes hath my coun- 
try formed, and happily effected by my means. And 
that these are retained in memory, take ^is proof, 
JBschines. When the people came to elect a person 
to make the funeral oration over the slain, imme- 
diately after the battle, they woidd not elect yoo^ 
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ilthough yoa were proposed-«-^thoagfa you are bo 
eminent in speaking ; they would not elect Demadeif 
who had jnst ccmcluded the peace; norHegemoni 
no, nor any other of your faction. They elected me* 
Jknd wheR you and Pythoeles roee up|,— (let Heaven 
bear witness ^ith what abandoned impudence!)-** 
wh^i you chai^d me with the same crimes as now, 
-—•whrni you pursued me with the same yindenee and 
aeurrihtyr-all this served but to ooniirin the people 
in their resolution of decting me« Yon know too 
well the reason of this preference : yet hear it fiom 
me. They were perfectly conyinced both of that 
faithfol xesd and alaoritv with which I had o<»iduote4 
their affairs; and of that iniquity which you and 
3rour party had discovered^ by pubuidy avowing, at a 
time when your country was unfortunate, what you 
had denied with solemn oaths while her interests 
flourished. And it was a natural conclusion, that the 
men whom our public calamities emboldeped to dis- 
close their sentiments had ever been our enemies, 
and now were our declared enemies. Besides, they 
rightly judged, that he who was to speak- in praise 
of the deceased, to grace their noble actions, could 
not, in decency, be the man who had lived and 
conversed in strict connexion with those who had 
fought againsl them : that they wbo^ at Macedon, 
had shared in the feast and joined in the triumph 
over the misfortunes of Greece, with those by whose 
hands the slaughter had been committed, should not 
receive a mark of honour on their return to Athens. 
Nor did our fellow-citizens look for men who could 
act the part of mourners, but for one deeply and sin- 
cerely smected. And such sincerity they found in 
themselves and me ; not the least degree of it in you. 
I was then appointed : you and your associates were 
rejected, ^for was this the determination of the 
people only: those parents also, and brethren of the 
deceased, who were appointed to attend the funeral 
ritesy expressed tiie same sentiments; Sor as they 
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were to give thebaaquetwhich, agreeably to ancieiit 
usage, was to be held at his house who had been 
most strietl)' connected with the deceased, they gave 
it at my house; — and with reason; for, in point of 
kindred, each had his connexions with some among 
the slain much nearer than mine : but with the whole 
body none was more intimately connected : for he 
who was most concerned in thm safety and success 
must surely feel the deepest sorrow at their unhappy 
and unmerited misfortune. — Read the epitaph in- 
scribed on their monument by public authority. In 
this, JEschines, you will find a proof of your absurdity, 
your malice, your abandoned baseness \ — ^Reac* 

ThB EPITAPH.' 

^ ThMe, for tbeir country's sadred cause. arrfty*d 
In watWM tremendouK, wioi^t ttw flrtai plain ; 
Brarod the inond foe with courage nndiamay'd, 
And greatly aoom'd dishcmoar'a iJijeot stain. 

Fair Tirtue led them to the arduous strife ; 

ATenging terror menaced in their eyes : 
For flreMom nobly prodigal of life, 

Death they prcq^oMd their common glorious prise. 

For never to tyrannic Tile domain 
Ck»nld they their generous necks ignobly bend. 

Nor see Greece drag the odious servile chain, 
And mourn her ancient glories at an end. 

In the kind bosom of fhdr parent-land. 

Ceased are their toils, and peaeeflil is their naif*: 
80 Jove decreed (and Jove's supreme eommaoa 

Acts unresisted, to destroy, or save). 

Chance to despise, and fortune to contnd. 

Doth to the immortal gods alone p&iitan. : 
Their Joys, unchanged, in endless cumnts rail ; 

But mortals comoat with their fete in vain. 

> OlSe varpashfCKa e^trtpasus Si/piv eBnm 

'OirXot KM amvaikwv ippiv amvicKSaeav, 
Mopva/tcvec i* aptnn Kai oufiaTos ovk tamumof 

^vxof, oAA* AXitiv Koivov ^svto 0paPny, 
Oinwcsv EAXiTMtfy, &s fuf ^tyov avxfvi uemf 

AovXoovints VTvytpup a/t^s cxwrnv hfipiv. 
Tata 6e wrpit <x« KoXrrots nay nStngra k»ii9VW9 

Ztf^iar , tmi uvnrois vc Aios ^t KpinS' 
MvJcv iftaprnv unOeuvt leai ncarra icarofBovp 

Mp jSiPTV* l»tpw C svn fvyov no^* 
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JBschines ! bedrest tbou' this ? It pertains only to 
the gods to control fortune and to command suc- 
' cess. Here the power of assuring victory is ascribed, 
not to the minister, but to Heaven. Why, then, ac- 
cursed wretch ! hast thou so licentiously reproached 
me on this head t Why hast thou denounced against 
me what I entreat the just gods to discharge on thee 
and thy vile associates ? 

Of all the various instances of falsehood in this his 

Erosecution, one there is which most surprises me. 
Q recalling the misfortunes of that fatal period to 
our minds, he hath felt no part of that sensibility 
which bespeaks a zealous or an honest citizen. He 
never dropped one tear; never discovered the least 
tender emotion. No; his voice was elevated; he 
exalted ; he strained and swelled with all the triumph 
of a man who had convicted me of some notorious 
offence. But in this he hath given evidence against 
himself, that he is not affected by our public calami- 
ties in the same manner with his fellow-citizens. 
And surely the man who, like iEschines, affects an 
attachment to. the laws and constitution should ap- 
prove his sincerity, if by no other means, at least by 
this— -by feeling joy and sorrow on the same occa- 
sions with his countiymen ; — ^not take pait with their 
enemies in his public conduct. And this part you 
have most evidently taken; you, who point at me as 
the cause of all ; me, as the author of all our present 
difficulties. But was it my administration, — ^were 
they my instances which tet taught my country to 
rise in defence of Greece 1 If you grant me this — 
if you make me the author of our vigorous opposition 
to that power which threatened the liberties of our 
nation, you do me greater honour than ever was con- 
ferred on an Athenian. But it is an honour I cannot 
claim : I should injure my country : it is an honour 
I well know you would not resign, ^d surely, if 
he had the least regard to justice, his private enmity 
to me never 'could have driven him to ithis base 
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attempt to disffmce'H;o deny yxm the niost ffl ta stii m a 
part of your character. 

But why should I dwell on this» when tiiere axe ao 
many more enormous instances of his baseness and 
falsehood? — ^he, who accuses me of faToiiTing 
Philip! — ^Heavens and earth! what would not this 
man assert ? But let us, in the name of all the gods I 
attend to truth — ^to fact ; let us lav aside all private 
animosity ;-^and who are really the men on whom 
we can fairly and justly lay the guilt of all misfor- 
tunes? The men who» in their several states, par- 
sued his course (it is easy to pomt them out) ; not 
those who acted like me. The men who, while the 
power of Philip was yet in its weak and infant state ; 
when we frequently warned them ; when we alarmed 
them with the danger ; when we pointed out their 
best and safest course ; yet sacrificed the interest of 
their eountiy to their own infamous gain ; deceived 
iiMi corrupted the leading eilizens in each state, until 
l^y had enslaved them all. Thus were the Thes- 
salians treated by Dadchus, Cineas, and Thrasy- 
daeus; the Arcadians, by Oercidas, Hieronymus, 
Eucalpidas; the Argians^ by Myrtes, Telademos, 
MUaseas: Elis, by Euxitheos, 6leotimfus, Aristasch- 
mus ; Messene, by the sons of Philtades, that abomi- 
nation of the godsy by Neon and Thrasylochus; 
Sicyon, by Aristratus and Epichares; Corinth, by 
IKnarehus, Demaratus; Megara, by Elixus, Ptedo- 
ms, Perilous; Thebes, by Timcuaus, Theogiton, 
Anemstas ; Euboea, by Hipparchus, Clitarchos, Sosi- 
crates. — The whole day would be too short for the 
names only of the traitors. And these weie the men 
Ift^ho in their several states adopted the same measures 
ivhieh this man pursued at Athens. Wretehes! 
flatterers! miscreants! tearing the vitals of their 
eotmtry, and tendering its liberties with a wanton 
Indiffisrence, first to Philip, now to Alexander! eo*- 
Ikied to theobjecte of a sordid and infamoils scnpra- 
iBty, as their only blessings ! subv«rten of thatfiee- 
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dom and independence which the Greeka of old re4 
garded as the test and standard of true happiness ! 
Amid all this shamefully avowed coiruption, this 
confederacy, or (shall I call it by its true name ?) this 
traitorous conspiracy against the liberty of Greece» 
my conduct preserved the reputation of this. state 
miimpeached by the world; while my character^ 
Athenians, stood equally unimpeached by you. Do 
vou ask me, then, on what merits I claim this 
nonour? Hear my answer. When all the popular 
leaders through Greece had been taught by your ex- 
ample, and accepted the wages of corruption, from 
Philip first, and now from Alexander, no favourable 
moment was found to conquer my integrity; no in- 
sinuation of address, no magnificence of promises, 
no hopes, no fears, no favour — ^nothing could prevail 
on me to resign the least part of what I deemed the 
just rights and interests of my country : nor, when 
my counsels were demanded, was I ever known, like 
you and your associates, to lean to that side where a 
bribe had been, as it were, cast into the scale. No ; 
my whole conduct was influenced by a spirit of recti- 
tude, a spirit of justice and integrity; and, engaged 
as I was in affairs of greater moment than any states* 
man of my time, I administered them all with a most 
exact and uncorrupted faith. — These are the merits 
on which I claim this honour. 

As to those public works so much the object of 
your ridicule, they undoubtedly demand a due share 
of honour and applause : but I rate them far beneath 
the great merits of my administration. It is not 
with stones nor bricks that I have fortified the city. 
It is not from works like these that I derive ray repu- 
tation. Would you know my methods of fortify- 
ing ? Examine, and you will find them in the armSy 
the towns, the territories, the harbours I have se- 
cured ; the navies, the troops, the armies I have 
raised. These are the works by which I defended 
Attica, as far as human foresight could defend it: 

Dim. Vol. II.— Z 
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these are the fortifications I drew round our whole 
territory, and not the circuit of our harbour or of our 
city only. In these acts of policy, in these pro- 
visions for a war I never yielded to Philip. No ; it 
was our generals and our confederate forces who 
yielded to fortune. Would you know the proofs of 
this? They are plain and evident. Consider: what 
was the part of a faithful citizen 1 of a prudent, an 
active, and an honest minister ? Was he not to secure 
Eubcea, as our defence against all attacks by aea % 
Was he not to make Boeotia our barrier on the mid- 
land side ? the cities bordering on Peloponnesus our 
bulwark on that quarter? Was he not to attend 
with due precaution to the importation of com, that 
this trade might be protected through all its progress 
up to our own harbour ? Was he not to cover mose 
districts which we commanded by seasonable de- 
tachments — as the Proconesus, the Chersonesus, and 
Tenedos ? To exert himself in the .assembly for this 
purpose I while with equal zeal he laboured to gain 
others to our interest and alliance — as Byzantium, 
Abydus, and Euboea ? Was he not to cut off the beat 
and most important resources of our enemies, and to 
supply those in which our country was defective? 
And all this you gained by my counsels and my ad- 
ministration : — such counsels and such an adnunis- 
tration as must appear, upon a fair and equitable 
view, the result of strict integrity; such as left no 
favourable juncture unimproved through ignorance 
or treachery ; such as ever had their due effect, as 
far as the judgment and abilities of one man could 
prove effectual. But if some superior being; if the 
power of fortune ; if the misconduct of generals ; if 
the iniquity of our traitors ; or if all these together 
broke m on us, and at length involved us in one 
general devastation, how is Demosthenes to be 
blamed? Had there been a single man in each 
Grecian state to act the same part which I sappoftied 
in this city, — ^nay, had but one such man been foimd 
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in Thessaly and one in Arcadia, actuated by my i»in« 
«nple8, not a single Greek, either beyond or on this 
«ide Thermopylae, could have experienced the mis- 
fortunes of this day. All had then been free and inde- 
pendent, in perfect tranquillity, security, and happi- 
ness, uncontrc^led in their several communities by 
any foreign power, and filled with gratitude to you 
find to your state, the authors of these blessings so 
extensive luid so precious. And all this by mv 
means. To convince you that I have spoken ;much 
less than I could justify by facts, that in tins detail I 
have studiously guarded against envy, take — ^read the 
lists of our confederates, as they were procured by my 
decrees. 

[The liflCs— tbe decrees— are here read.] 

These, and such as these, ^schines, are the actions 
which become a noble-minded, honest citizen. Had 
they succeeded, heavens and earth ! to what a pitch 
of glory must ^ey have raised you — and with jus- 
tice raised you ! yet, unsuccessful as they proved, 
still they we^e attended with applause, and prevented 
the least imfieachment of this state or of her conduct. 
The whole blame was charged on fortune, which 
determined the event with such fatal cruelty. Thu8» 
I say, is the faithful citizen to act ; not to desert his 
country; not to lure himself to her enemies, and 
labour to improve their favourable exigencies, in- 
stead of those of his own state ; not to malign his 
fellow-citizen, who, with a steady and persevering 
zeal, recommends and supports such measures as 
are worthy of his country ; not to cherish malice and 
private animosity against him; not to live in that 
dishonest and insidious retirement which you have 
often chosen. For there is— yes, there is a state of 
retirement, honest and advantageous to the public. 
Such have you, my countrymen, frequently enjoyed 
in artless integri^. But bis retirement is not of this 
kind. Far from it ! He retires that he may desert 
the public service when he pleases (and he too often 
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plea$es to desert it). Thus he lies watcbiiigf tlie 
moment when you grow tired of a constant speaker, 
or when fortune hath traversed your designs, and in<^ 
volved you in some of those various misforti^nes in- 
cident to humanity. This is his time. He 8t once 
becomes a speaker in the assembly ; he rushes, like 
a sudden gast of wind, from his retreat : his voice is 
idready exercised; his words and periods are pre^ 
pared; he delivers them with force and volubility; 
out to no useful purpose, — ^with no effect of any mI 
importance. They serve but to involve some (eWafw^ 
citizen in distress; and to his country they are a dis- 
grace.-^But all this preparation, ^schines, all this 
anxiety of attention, if the genuine dictates of patriotic 
zeal, of true patriotic principles, mtist have produced 
fruits of real worth and excellence,^ — of general emolu- 
ment ; aUiances, subsidies, extension of commesce, 
useful laws for our internal security, effectual defence 
against our foreign enemies. Such were the sem 
vices which the late times required; such the services 
which a man of real worth and excellence had vsb> 
nous opportunities of performing. But in all these 
you never took a part : not the first ; not the second ; 
not the third; not the fourtli ; not the fifth nor sixth ; 
no, not any part whatever; for it would have served 
your country. Say, what alliance did the state gain 
by your management? What additional forces? 
What regard or reverence? WTiat embassy of 
yours? What instance of your ministerial conduct 
ever exalted the reputation of your country ? What 
domestic interests ; what national affairs ; what con* 
cems of foreigners have prospered under yourdirec« 
tion? What arms; what arsenals; what fortifica* 
tions ; what forces ; what advantages of any kind 
have we received from you? What generous and 
public-spirited effects have either rich or poor expe- 
Henced from your fortune ? None. 

But, here he replies, " Though I have not performed 
Oose services, Ihave been wen disposed and leadf 
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to perform them." — Howl When? Abandoned 
wretch ! who, when the being of his country was at 
stake, — when every speaker who had ever appeared 
in the assembly made some voluntary contribution 
to the state,— -when even Aristonicus gave up that 
money which he had saved, to qualify mm for public 
offices,' never appeared, never once contributed the 
smallest sum: and not from poverty: no; ^e had 
just received a bequest of five talents from his kins- 
man Philon; besides the two talents collected for 
his services in traversing the law relative to trierarchs. 
•—But I am in danger of being led off from one point 
to another, so as to forget my subject. — ^I say, then, 
that it was not from poverty that you refused your 
contribution, but from the fear of opposing their 
interests who influenced all your public conduct. 
On what occasion, then, are you spirited and shining t 
When you are to speak against your country. , Then 
are 'we struck with the brilliancy of your eloquence, 
the power of your memory, the excellence with 
which jovL act your part ; — ^the excellence of a true 
dramatic Theocrines.' 

We have heard his encomiums on the great char- 
acters of former times : and they are worthy of them. 
Yet it is by no means just, Athenians, to take advantage 
of your predilection to the deceased, and to draw the 
parallel between them and me, who live among you. 
Who knows not that all men, while they yet live, must 
endure some share of envy, more or less ? But the 
dead are not hated eveft by their enemies. And, if 
this be the usual and natural course of things, shall I 

1 F«r pablie offices.]— Suota as tbat of general, trierareh, ambassador, 
and director of tbe theatre, which could not be discharged without ad« 
irancing considerable sums. 

i Theoeiines.}— A. man notorious Ibr calumny. He had composed 
MODB pieces for the theatre, but soon exchanged this proftssion for that 
of an mformer; in which his virulence and malice rendered bis pame 
pninrertrial. We learn ftmn St. Jerome, that the pamns frequently gave 
this name to the •first Christians. Demosthenes adds an epithet to it 
caleolated to keep the original profbssion of his riyal in view, to which tM 
is Indssd poftieuiaiiy attentiye through his whole spee6h.~7VuiTca. 

Z3 
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be tried— shall I be judged by a comparison with mf 

Jredecessors % No, ^schines ; this would be neithtf 
ust nor equitable. Compare me with yourself— with 
any, the very best of your party, and our contempO' 
raries. Consider, whether it be nobler and better for 
the state to ms^e the benefits received irom ovat 
ancestors, great and exalted as they are, beyond all 
expression great, a pretence for treating present 
benefactors with ingratitude and contempt; or to 
grant a due share ot honour and regard to erery 
man who, at any time, approves his attachment to 
the pubhc.-^And yet, if I may hazard the assertimi, 
the whole tenor of my conduct must appear, on a 
fair inquiry, similar to that which the famed charao* 
ters of old times pursued, and founded on the same {win* 
ciples ; while you have as exactly imitated the mali- 
cious accusers of these great men: for it is well 
known, that in those times men were found to malign 
all living excellenee, and to lavish their insidious 
praises on the dead, with the same base artifice whi^ 
you hare practised — ^You say, then, that I do not 
m the least resemble those great characters. And do 
you resemble them ? or your brother 1 Do any of the 
present speakers? I name none among them: I urge 
but this : let the living, thou man of candour, be 
compared with the Uving^ and with those of the same 
department. Thus we judge in every case— of poets, 
of dancers, of wrestlers. Philammon doth not de- 

Sart from the Ol3nmpian games uncrowned, because 
e hath not equal powers with Glaucus, or Karistius, 
or any other wrestler of former times. No ; as he 
approves himself superior to those who enter the lists 
with him, he receives his crown and is proclaimed 
victor. So do you oppose me to the speakers of 
these times, to ydurself, to any — take your most 
favourite character: still I assert my superiority. 
At that period when the state was free to choose tiie 
measures best approved, when we were adl invited 
to engage in the great conte^ of patriotism, then did 
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I display the superior excellence of my couofiek, 
then were affairs all conducted by my decrees, my 
laws, my embassies ; while not a man of your party 
iever appeared, unless to vent his insolence. But 
^when we had once experienced this unmerited re- 
"verse of fortune ; when this became the place, not 
for patriot ministers, but for the slaves of power, for 
those who stood prepared to sell their country for a 
,'bribe, for those who eould descend to certain pros- 
^tituted compliments;* then, indeed, were you and 
your associates exalted ; then did you display your 
^magnificence, your state, your splendour, your equi- 
page : while I was depressed, I confess it : yet still 
superior to you all in an affectionate .attachment to 
my country. 

There are two distinguishing qualities, Athenians,, 

which the virtuous citizen should ever possess-— (i 

speak in general terms, as the least invidious method 

^f doing justice to myself) ;— a zeal for the honour 

3nd pre-eminence of the state in his official conduct ; ' 

on all occasions, and in aU transactions, an affection 

ibr his country* This nature can bestow. Abilities 

and success depend on another power. And in this 

affection you find me firm and invariable. Not the 

i«G4emn demand of my person ; not the vengeance of 

the amphictyonic council, which they denounced 

against me ; not the terror of their threatenings ; not 

the flattery of their promises ; no, nor the fury of 

those accursed wretches whom they roused like 

wild beasts against me could ever tear this affection 

from my breast. From first to last, I have uniformly 

'Pursued the just and virtuous course of conduct ; 

assertor of the honours, of the prerogatives, of the 

glory of my country; studious to support them, 

zealous to advance them, my whole being is devoted 

to this glorious cause. I was never known to march 

1 To certain prostituted compliments.]— He alludes to the compli- 
mentary addresses sent to Alexander, which be insinnates yfpn proenred 
by JBschinet and his puty. 
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through the city with a face of joy and exaltation at 
the success of a foreign power ; embracing and an- 
nouncing the joyful tidings to those who^ I snppoaed, 
would transmit it to the proper place. I was never 
known to receive the successes of my own country 
with tremblings, with sighings, with eyes bending to 
the earth, like those impious men who are the de- 
famers of the state, as if by such conduct they were 
not defamers of themselves : 'Who look abroad, and^ 
when a foreign potentate hath established his power 
on the calamities of Greece, applaud the event, and 
tell us we should take every means to perpetuate his 
power. 

Hear me, ye immortal ffods! and let not these 
their desires be ratified in neaven ! Infuse a better 
spirit into these men ! Inspire even their minds with 
purer sentiments! — This is my first prayer. — Or, if 
their natures are not to be reformed; on them, on 
them only discharge your vengeance ! Pursue them 
both by land and sea I Pursue them even to de> 
struction! But to us display your goodness in a 
speedy deliverance from impending evils, and all the 
blessings of protection and tranquility!* 

1 The event of this amtwt was foch as miglit be einectad tnm tha 
anperior abilities of Demosthenes. His rival was conaenined, and in- 
volved in the consequences of a gronndless and malidous prasecotion. 
Unable to pay the penalty, he was oblind to submit to exile, and delai^ 
mined to take up his residence at Rhodes, where he opened a sehool of 
finance. Here he read to his bearers these two orations. Bis was 
received with approbation, that of Demosthenes with an extnivi|ano» 
of applause. ^ And how must yon have been allbeted," said JEsehines. 
with a generous acknowledgment of his rival's merit, " had you heard 
himdeUverit!" 

It is said, that as JSschines was retiring flrom the city, DeoMStheiM* 
followed him, and obliged him to accept oTa large present of money in 
his distress. 
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HISTORY OF THS JJBSWB. By tHe Rev H. H 
niilman* In 3 toU* ISnao* Illiuitrated wlUi orlgima 
Maps and IVoodents* 

"The Editors of the Family Library have been most fortunate in en 
gaging on this work the pen of a scholar, both classical and scriptnral 
and so elegant and powerful a writer as the Poetry Professor. Fe^ 
theological works of, this order have appeared either in ours or In an; 
other laujnage. To the Christian reader of every age and sex— and wi 
may add of eve^ sect— it will be a source of the purest delight, instruo 
tion, and comfort -, and of the infidels who open it merely that they ma; 
not remain in ignorance of a work placed by geneial consent in the rani 
of an English classic, is there not every reason to hope that many wii 
lay it down in a far difiereut mood?" — BlackwoodPs Magazine. 

" Though the subject is trite, the manner of treating it is such as ti 
command our deepest attention. While the work bas truth and simplicity 
enough to fascinate a child, it is written with a masterliness of the sub 
ject and an elegance of composition that will pleasd the most reflne< 
and fastidious reader."— £. Saturday's Post. 

^ The narrative of the various and highly interesting events in tha 
period flows on in a chaste style ; and a thorough knowledge of his sub 
ject is evident in every page. The work is spirited, well arranged, an< 
f\ill of information, and of a wise and well cultivated spXriV^—AtheruBum 

"Professor H. H. Milman is one of the most chaste and classica 
writers of the age. His Bampton Lectures contain some of the mos 
glowing and graphic descriptions which we ever read. The History oi 
Uie Jews embraced in the volumes before us, has already passed througl 
three editions in Engtend, and is highly and justly commended by man} 
<if the most readable periodicals."— iV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

" It is written in a very interesting manner— in a more philoaophica 
■pint, and with more depth of reflection, than is generally found in his 
tories of thib nature. It is not wanting in historical condensation, and th 
colouring of the style is lively and picturesque."— iV. Y Evening Post. 

" The style in which it is written is remarkably lucid and elegant : 
attractive by its general smoothness and simplicity, yet animated an< 
forcible. The work must be popular, and we doubt not ranked amonj 
the classics of the language."— BoUimore RejnMican. 

** Mr. Mtiraan's work is ealculated to interest and instruct a greats 
number of readers, of all ages, than any book which has been produce( 
Sat many years."— PAtiZode^Aia Daily Chronicle. 

"Ihig History of the Jews is tha beat we have ever seen.** 

^ NtnthEftgUmd PaUaiium. 
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LIFSS OF NAPOItBON BUONAPARTSU By J. G» 
Itockliartf XSsq* 'Witb. Copperplate EngraTlaM^^ 
j) -vols* ISmo* 

" We never met with more solid information compressed witliin so 
small a space ; and yet the brevity of Che style nev«r rans into obscarity. 
On the contrary, we should be roueh at a loas to point out such another 
specimen of narrative clearness in the whole ranee of ctmtemixnvry lite- 
rature. Two volumes so rich in information and interest, so much to be 
devoured by youth, and so worthy to be conanlled by the maturest reader, 
would constitute certainly one of the cheapest of all possible cheap books. 
Of a work already so widely known it would be ndlculous to multiply 
specimens in these pages."—- £2adEioooif « Magazine, 

^ We anticipate a prodUtous circulation for this attractiTe woriL It is 
drawn up with consummate ability. Indeed, we h«va seldom fiernsed e 
work XDgxn uniformly interesting in its details.''->^ii. 

" The first volumes of this work secured for it tuO attention and patron- 
age of the public ; and the continued ability dis|riayedin th»M su* wediag 
numbers has gained it an introduction into most of the * &nuly lii>iariee,' 
not only in England, but in Europe. Suiting itself to the hardship of the 
times, this wont is published in a form and at a price which render ii 
accessible to all classes of the reading public."— 5. Herald. 

^ After the merited praise that has already been given to this woik« it 
cannot be supposed that we have any thing panicolarly ociginel to ofo 
respecting iV*—B. Mirror. 

** It is, unquestionably, in a brief and tangible form, the most popolar 
History of Napoleon that has been yet produced."— J tfo*. 

*' This is a much better bode than any other in English on the same 
subject."— iiAefuaum. 

lilFX: OF XSSIiSON* By Robert SontKeyf Esq* IVltli 

a Portrait* ISino* 

" This is the best work that ever came flrom the pen of the laureate, 
and it is an excellent specimen of biography ."—-JVeto England Palladium. 

" The merits of this work are so well known that it is altogether un- 
necessary to recommend it to our readers."— JV«io-yorX; Wvfning Fott. 

*' The illustrious subject of this volume, and the reputation of Southey 
as a biographer, will be a sufficient guarantee for the interest of the 
work."~A«o-y or* CoMteUatian. 

'* Southey's fine and popular biography of Nelson was very mneh 
wanted, and is now to be had very cheap, in a very neat and coaveaimt 
tmxML^—NeuhYcrk Commercial Advertiaer. 

" We take much pleasure in recommending this Library to the public, 
because we really consider it as useflil and as deserving of enctMirage 
ment as any work that has ever been in the American praM."~-.ye4c 
York Courier <S- Enquirer. 

" It is well written : and oonrists of many narratives of hitense interast, 
and highly wrought description."- iyino-yori; Mercantile Advertiser. 

'* It is a fbithfU narrative of the hero of Trafolgar, and paints his 
character with mudi force, and in its true colouring. We consider this 
number a valuable gem in the Family Library."— TVicXA Teller. : 

'* The publishers Intend to incorporate some works of an American 
character, which will greatlv augment the value of their edition of the 
Library. This last improvement is all that is wanting to make this work 
oiie of the most valuable misceUaneous puhUcatiooi tut evw isssed tkam 
me press."— JVcuhyorfe American. 
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Itira OF AJLEOULSnEXi THB GRSSAT. By ReT 
J. 'Williaiiifl* DITltliaMap. ISmo. 

*<The gtyle is good, and tbo narratiT9 well conducted. A modon 
history cf this flunoos vamor oannot fldl to be entertaimng."— iVew 
York DaSy AOwrtiser. 

** The work is instracting, and inherits a greater share of interest fh>n 
the fhct, that the liistory of this ancient NapoUon is disintegrated fh>n 
tlie mass of general histon^, and presented by itself. The style is lucii 
and well studied.'*— iVni^yerX; Journal of Commerce. 

** The fonrth work included in this collection is a life of* Alexander thi 
Great, wntteo by 'the Rer. John Wlliiams, (of Baloil Ck>llege. Olford,; 
the well<known founder and head of the New Edinburgh Academy, an< 
written in a-manner worthy of his high scholastic reputation. He hai 
displayed felicitously in this TOlume both the natural and acquired en 
dowments of his mind— filled a blank in the historical library, ftumishei 
the schoolmaster, and also the schoolboy, whether at home or abroad 
with a capital manual— and there will nerer be, in as fer as we can see 
the smallest occasion for writing this storyoyeruala"— Blodfctoood. 

** This constitutes the seventh Tolume of the Amily Library. It ii 
incomparably the best life— the most careftil and correct estimate o 
Alexander's achievements we have."— JlontJUy Magazine, 

*'This is a much better book than any other in English on the samt 
subject." — Atkencmm, 

<* It is ably and rioquently written."— B. Journal. 

" We have repeatedly borne testimony to the utility of this Library. It ii 
one of the best that has ever been issued ihun the American press, anc 
should be in the library of every femily desirous of treasuring up useM 
knowledge."— Jffot^on Statesman. 

If ATURAXi HISTORT OF INSSSOTS. IUiuitrat«d bj 
numeroiu BSngraTlngs* XSmo* 

*^ Of all studies, perhaps there is none more oaptivating than that ol 
animated nature The present volume is peculiarly usenil and agree- 
able."— iVno-ybrit Mirror. 

** The subject is mil of interest and satlsfection, and is adapted to all 
classes of raaden."— A/ftony Evening Journal 

"Tlie information is minute, well arranged, and clearly Imparted, and 
cannot but recommend the work to general perusal in ftmilies."— A'fi*' 
York Standard. 

I ** It is the duty of every person having a femily to put this excellent 
lEibrary into the hands of his children."— iV. Y. Mercantile Advertiser. 
I ^^ It seeniB to us, that it will prove at once agreeable and instructive tc 
fpsrsMis of all classes, and occupy an appropriate place in the Familj 
Library."— 2\r. Y Daily Advertiser. 

^ The study of animated nature, in itself pleashig. Is absolutely neces- 
sary as a branch of usefhl knowledge. In the present work the subjed 
is treated with peculiar adroitness, and contains only such details aa 
render the study of Natural History amusing, and at the same time highly 
IttstructiYe. liiis volume, we should conowve, would be highly advanta- 
geous for the use of schools ; and we recommend its being placed In every 
ons% library, as a work ftiU of useftd Inform&rton."— 7VM<Jk Teller. 

** The Histoiy of Insects is a curious one. lAany of the details arc 
wonderfU and flill of interest."— PU/oiMpAta Inquirer. 

" TUs woik must prove osefel and taiteresting to all classes." 

Albany Daily Advertiser. 
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iIFK OS* IiORD BTRON* By Jofat CMt^ Ksq« 

" This yotnnie has iireat merit, uid is a TBliuble acqaiaition to litenr 
m.'^-'New-York Spectator. 

" The sprightly pen of the author has communicated uncommon uui8r> 
3t to this vrorkf and he appears to ha^e done perfect justice to ita mspived 
lAjeeiJ'— Albany Daily Advertiser. 

" The subject is one of very great interest, which is of coarse eimaiiced 
y the reputation of the writer/*— fioZ/imore fiepttftZicttn. 

" Mr. Gait is one of the most fascinating writers a£ the age.'*— Tourmrf 
fCommeree. 

"The work is well written, and gives many particulars In the ^career 
f the sifted bard which we never before met with in print,"— P!e«fijy/- 
aniamqidrer. « , . _^ ^ 

" It is the work of one of the most sprightly and popular writers oTthe 
ay, and has the advantage of being comprised in the moderate couijpasa 
f a single volume.**— £veni7t^ Post. 

<* Mr. Gait is in the habit of eliciting the truth fVom ^^hatever he oadiir- 
akes to consider or develop. So much of the exact tjnith, in respect to 
tyroii, was never before discovered, collected, and s^ down, as we find 
1 this very interesting volume."— C. Journal, 

" Gait is a powerM writer. His critical abilities and the rare oppor- 
inity which he enjoyed of reading the hean-secrets of the mystexioiiJB 
oet give an undoubted value to this history."— iVe«;-ybrft Cabitut. 

'* This volume contains, in a concise but interesting form, a Memoir of 
Im Life and Literary Labours of Lord Byron, by Mr. Gait ; whose classic 
en imparts interest and value to every thing it touches."— J.2&a»y £ve- 
'Xfig JoumaL 

''Mr. Gait is well and fovoarably known as a writer."— Jfancontito 
Idvertiser. 



ulElSi OF nOHAMMSD) Founder of tlie Religloia of 
Islam and of tlte Bn&pire of tbe Saracens* By tlae 
Rev* Crfiorge Boaliy BI* A* IVltli a plate* ISnio* 

** It seems to us to be a g^ narrative of the life of the great Arabian 
onpostor, written in a fine style. . . . We are not aware that any other 
vork of the same size contains the same quantity of information reladve 
the matters treated of, in as agreeable a form." — Com. Advertiser. 

" We have so often recommended this enterprising and nsefU pnUica- 
ion (the Family Library), that we can here only add, that each sucees- 
livennmber appears to confirm its merited popularity."— JY. Y. American. 

" This volume embraces a portion of history extremely iatereeling to 
he reader; and the work well deserves a place among the ochera eom- 
losing the valuable smes of the Family Library."— £venM^ Jowmal. 

" The Family Library should be in the hands of eveiy person. Tims 
'9x it has treated of subjects interesting to all, condensed in a perspiea- 
lus and agreeable style."— Courier «S» Enquirer. 

" Mr. Bush is a scholar of extensive acquirements, and well fitted Ibr 
he task which he has undertaken in this volume."— iV. Y. Observer. 

**In the collection of materials, the author appears to have nedeeled 
10 source flrora which valuable aid was to be expected."— PHhsMle^vkia 
Daihf Chronicle. 

" The history of the eminent impostor cannot but be a woik of interval 
o every enlightened mind."— PmTt. Inquirer. 

** We have found much to admire and commend in every pneediac 
nimber of the Family Library ; but we believe the present will be allowed 
(hejilaoeof bonoor."— I/: S. Gazette. 
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IMBBIOlSOIiOOT AlVD T¥ITCnaORA>V» By ^WmlUir 
Sootty Bttit* 18mo* Tfritb « pl»te* • ^ 

*< The work is curions, interestinf , and instraetive." — Inquirer. 

" This volume is most interesting, acd will be read with great pleasure 
by almost every class of readers " — (f. S. Gazette. 

^* It would be diificnlt to select a more interesting subject for tbe pm 
of a man of genius than tliat of popular superstitions. To say that ticott 
has made more of it tiian any other man could have done, is only to add 
another tribute to his acknowledged pre-eminence." — Boeton Statesman. 

"The subject is most alluring, and the manner in which it is handled 
is magical."— ^eAemsum. 

" One of the roost useHil, and certainly one of tha moat amusing, in the 
F-iraily LiDrary.*^ — Courier. 

'^ The subject is one in which Sir Walter is perfectly at home, and la 
handled with that tact and ability so peculiarly his ovm.**'^Globe. 

" We must leave thia delightM volume to the dellghtlUl admiration 
which it will obtain, and to that consequent ' parlour window' inunor- 
tality which it will command more surely and deservedly than any other 
of the writer's works."— C Journal. 

''All the volumes of this Interesting and nsefUl Library should be in 
the hands of our youth, as they will gain much knowledge and instruc- 
tidh from their penisai. They peculiarly fit the mind for a more extea- 
sive entry on the subjects of which they treat, at a more mature period 
of life."— iVl Y. Evening Journal. 

** This work will be sought for with avidity."— iV: Y. Standard. 

" It is a delightAU puMication."- TVutA TeUer. 

** It hazards little to predict that this volume will prove the most popu- 
lar that has yet been put forth for the pablic amusement and instruction." 

Spectator. 

HISTORY OF THB BIBI«S1. By Rev. O. R. Oleig. 
In 9 -vola* 18mo« "Witli a aiap« 

<*The style of it is surpassed by no work with which we are ac- 
quainted : it is highly finished, penpicuous and comprehoosive. Hia- 
tcNrical and biographical Acts are well stated ; the prominent difficulttea 
that present themselves to tbe mind of an intelligent or akepiical reader 
of the Bible, are boldly exhibited and ably explained ; the most plausible 
objections ^vanced by modem infidels are answered in a vwy philo- 
sophical, learned, and conclusive manner. The author has irabodied in 
it a vast deal of learning and research ; has discovered superior ingenuity 
and force of intellect, and fhmished, withal, a specimen of fine writing, 
wluch must secure a most fiivourable reception, as well among persons 
of taste, as those who are fond of Biblical studies. A valuable introdue- 
tion is prefixed to the work) showing tbe divine authority and authen- 
ticity of the Sacred \(Axuae.**— Albany Telegraph ^ Register. 

" Mr. Oleig's plan is very comprehensive, and, judgixur firom tbe apeei- 
men before us, we are persuaded that it will prove mlly satisfoctory 
to a Christian people, in his inquiries and criticisms, as well as in 
his suggestions and speculations, Mr. Gleig is fVee and independent. 
But he never foiigets that it is the Bible, the Book of Heaven, he has 
undertaken to elueidate."— iVew Monthly Magazine. 

" The Bev. author la one of the very best writers of the day. He has 
expended a great deal of labour and research npon his subject, and tuup 
sncceeded in giving a connected, fluthAil, and succinct outlixie of the 
contents of the Sacred Volume, and in vindicating its statements from 
the objeotiojia of skepticism and false philosophy.*'— ilmmcan TYao^Ui , 

i^. — p^ 



POIi AR 8XS AS AHD RBGIOHS* Bjr PMVftMora I.MU* 
•ad Jamcaon and Himln Miincmyf Bsq* 18ittO« DITIth 
Map* and Bngra-ringti* 

**The vtyle is flmrdllar, conciie, and comprehenitlTe. Hie antiion an 
excdient models for modern historians.*'— il/ftony £i>en»Mr Jotmi%aL 

** A work fh>m such bands on such a subject cannot fUI to be back 
interesting and valoable."— iV Y. Evening' Pott. ■ 

** The three eminent men who have urodnced this cnmpiltkm bats | 
raidered a great service to the cause of philosq^by and kiMywIe4fa."— 
/Vho- Yorfc Commercial Advertiser. 

" The writers are gentlemen of ftrst-rate standing in the sdentUle worid, 
and the subjeet is one to whieh erery curious mind is aftacled by a sort 
(rf* involuntary impulse."— iV. Y, JotatuU <^ Commerce. 

<* It is well calculated fbr seamen and landnmen, the leaned and vnia- 
ftnrmed, and fhr both sexes of every age.^ — American TVaoeOer. 

" This vndume is reiriete with interest ; it exhibits a suodnc^ yet eoas- 
^ete and connected view of the successiTe voyages made to cb» Aretle 
Regions.*'— IfoiUMy Repository. 

'^This volume presents an exceedingly entertaining and inatreeCiTe view 
of all that is known of the Polar Seas and Regions.**- PAxZodeL CkronieU. 

**The volume now befcMre us not only enters into an aeoounc of the 
elimate, the animal and vegetable producticms, the geology of the Polar 
Regions, and the details of the whale fishery ; bat presents the pubtic 
with highly interesting accounts' of the ancient voyages to the riovih, 
the eariy as weH as the more recent yoyages in search of the Nortb-Eaat 
and North- West Passages, together with the late voyages directly tovnods 
the North Pole.**— iVho MofUiUy Magaxine. 

** We rerommend this entertaining v<riame.'*— TVuCA TMer. 

** We are of opinion that this will prove oi^ of the most popular mnii- 
bers of this jusdy popular work.**— CoufMr Sr Enquirer. 



lilFB AlKB TIMBS OF GBORGB iV. 'With. 
dotoaof HistingiilaliedPciraoiia* By the Bi«y« GooKf^e 
Croly. 'With, a Portrait. 18mo« 

" Mr. Croly hjs acquitted himself very handaooMly. ffis anbjeet la 
one of much interest, and he hes treated it with unusual fanpaxtiality. 
The author's style is chaste, classical, and beautifhl, and it mav be taken 
as a model of fine writing. It is worthy of his genioa and bia edaea* 
tkn.^—Mercantile Advertiser. 

** This number is (Vom the eloquent and powvrfblpenortheKev.Oeorfa 
Croly. It promises much entertainment and instraetfcm. Ths sanM of 
the writer u a sufficient passport to the public attentton."— Com. Adv. 

"This is an interesting volume, blending roost beantUUly faietnictkMi 
with amusement.*'— Loi^ Island Patriot. 

''Mr. Croly is a man of talent, and can write welL There ia proof of 
this in the vcdume before us. The reflections tbtt naturally anas oat 
of the subject are philosophical and just: and the sketches triT ehaofaeter 
of the leading men and ministers are drawn wttb a bold and TifSRMia 
hand."— 7!hc AtkencBum. 

''The portraits of the Prince's (Hends are in the beat atyle^ and 
sketched with impartial ftvedom. Fox, Burke, Sheridan, ErskUM, Cur- 
ran were of the splendid galaxy, and the characteristics of eaelT an well 
preserved in Mr. Croly's pages."— <3en<2em4m'« Magazme. 

<*Mr. Croly is not merely a fine writer, but a very powwAd onau Hla 
outline Is as bcfld and broad as his colours are glovriag . Ha willaa Uka 
4 man well acquainied with his woltii^ttJ'-.rSelfie^fmkmk 

jj^ 



DXBcomaT AXD AimnmTRB nt afrioa* b^ 

' lE^p«r<Msor jraiiMMmf Jaibmi ^TUtoiif Biiq*f and Hugb 
MiUYAjrt ISaq* mTitb a map and en|praTlBga« ISmo* 

**Tlie namM of.tto diatfaigiiisbed indiTidaaUi by y^hom the Tolume bac 
been prepared, oflkr a anffldent pledge for tbe fkithAil and accompliahed 
execution of the work; and the field of their labours la one of almost nn- 
riTalled attraction (br whatever is new, strange, or mysterious in histo- 
rical narrative, or bold and perilous in adventarons exploit.'*— T&« Atlas. 

** From what we have read, we think it will add another very interest- 
ing and uaeAil volome to the Family Library. Tliis work we believe 
wfll be interesting to every dans of rraders, especially to the philanthro- 
pist and Christian."— 2V: Y. Bwmgdigt, 

** It embraces the whole field of modem travels in Afirica, and, like 
'Polar Seas and Regiona,* is deserving the attention of every one who 
pretends to keep pace with the progress of science and discovery."— /our. 
qfCommeret. 

" In this VDlume is comprised much useAil and entertaining icnowledge 
concerning a oonntry which has long been the subject of va^ae report 
and coi\)e^ure; the theatre of visionary monsters, and the scene of the 
moat eztravaguit Toaiaaoe."— iV^. Y. Standard, 

** The names of the anthora vrill satisfy tne public that this is a work 
which will command their admiratk>n and credence. It Is a aterling 
addition to that moat excellent aeriea, the Family Library.'*— .AAony 
DaUy Adoertiter. 

** m the preaent work we have a perfbet history of the discoveries 
which have been attempted, flhom the time of Herodotus until tbe final 
attempt of Ran6 Gallic ; it is replete with iateresL"— iV. Y. Courier ^ 



I.IVSS OF BMIHHNT PAUVTBRS AND SOUI<P- 
TORS* By Allan Cnnnlngbanit Baq* In 8 -vols* 
i8mo* 'WiUk Portrait** 

** We advise all those of our readers who have any respect Ibr oar re- 
commendation, to read these three volumes from beginning to end ; and we 
are confident of the thanka of each as shall be indnoed by oor advice to 
procure flnr themselves so great an enjoyment."— i^. Y. Mirror. 

** We would recommend these volumes as being replete with interest- 
ing taicident and valuable historical matter. They are worthy of a promi- 
nent place in the library of the acholar, and are of that description of 
works vrhich may be placed in the hande of the younger branches of 
society, vrlth the assurance that they will impart both moral and Intel- 
lectQfli improvement."— Boftoit Maaoiue Mirror, 

*<The Uvea of distinguished artists, written by so popular an author, 
can hardly fUl of being duly appreciated by the reading oommnnity."— 
N. Y. CofUtellation. 

"This is one of the beat written and most instructive books of the 
series to which it belongs."— iV: Y. American. 

"The whole narrative is of a lively and allarin| kind, flowing in its 
language, and enriched with ceaselesa anecdote."— A. F. Atla», 

"The Uvea of Hogarth, Ac. ftimish a f\md of entertaining and charac- 

I~ teristic anecdote, of which the author has known how to avail himself 
with skiU.*- aY y. Btfenmg Fott. 
"So much as an accomplished aitfhor, an admirable field of exertion, 
and a beantiAil typography, can do or piomiae finr a woA, so much we 
am wMy icaedit lo the vuiumea before us."— /oi<m<ri of Commtra ^ 
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mSTORT OF CHITAIiRT AlVD THS ClftUSAlMBf. 
By O* P. R« Jajnes) Esq* 'Witln mn. EacpraTAttg. 
ISniO* 

'* The preaent volume may safely be pronoonoed an ornament to the 
literature of the day, and Mr. James be esteemed a writer of great clear- 
ness and strength."— JV. Y. Standard, 

** The author of this woiic has done the public a serYice, whiob we think 
will be duly appreciated." — Christian Herald. 

** The period of the world to which this history relates is one most 
interesting to readers genera] ly." — N. Y. MereantHe Advertiser. 

**Amore interesting, instructive, and amusing volume has not been 
laid upon our table for many a day." — Boston Statesman. 

** Mr. James is well known as an agreeable writer ; and tlie subjects 
of this volume are such as can scarcely &il to prove both amnwiny and 
Intepesting."— iV. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

" The execution of this work is, like the rest of the Family Library, 
elegant. Ilie subject is of no little mterest : and those who have reiid 
' Richelieu' and ' Darnley' will oe prepared to think favourably of any 
production fVom the same jten/'—Constellanon. 

" The admirers of Mr. James's peculiar style of composition as exhibited 
in his powerftil producuons of ' Darnley,' * Richelieu.' ' De L'Onne,' dee 
have now an opportunity to witness his equally sucoeaafVii efforts in 
another department, where all classes of readers may unite in commend- 
ing the subject, the treatise, and the author."— jlTnericon TraeoelLer. 

" The historical details embraced in this volume are extremely cnrions 
and amusing ; and the accounts of ancient customs pertaining to the vari- 
ous orders of knighthood engaged in the holy wars, fturnishmueh pleasant 
reading, as well as food for contemplatiou on tlie obsolete follies of 'OMUI- 
kiud."— JV. Y. Evening JotuTiaL 

ItlFB OF MARY9 CtUBRN OF SCOTS. By H. O* 
Bell) Esq* In $9 vols* 18mo* Witba Portvmit* 

" It is decidedly the most interesting account we have ever seen of thu 
lovely and unfortunate being. We have always/eZ< that Mary was inno- 
cent of the great crimes charged against her by her Airious and deadly 
enemies : but our understanding was never before convinced. It was 
with a feeling of eager joy, that we, for the first time in our lives, admit- 
ted the tuH conviction of her mnocence. The book is written wiUi much 
candour *'— Massachusetts JoumaL 

** We find it imbued with all the interest of a romance, without de- 
stroying the authenticity of the history. Mary was indeed an attractive 
subject for the pen of a lively and ipillant writer. In such hands, her 
youth, her beauty, her station, and her misfortunes must have fiimisbed 
admirable themes on which to descant and wake up the sympathies of the 
n&der."-^Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

"The life of the unforttmate queen is a subject of strong interest.*—- 
Constellation. 

*' The style of the author is succinct and clear, and is a good spedmea 
of historic composition."- 'Standard. 

** The reader will be pleased to learn that the life of Mary has been 
written anew, by one vrixo appears, both in temper and talent, extremelj 
well qualified tor the task."— iV: Y. Atlas. 

« Wo have heretofore made extracts ftom tnis work, which must have 

Even our readers a fevourable opinion of the merits of the whole. We 
tve no difficulty in recommending a subject so interesting to the pnhUe "* 
''AtbUn. 
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AKCIBHT AND MODBIUI BGTPT. By th» Rev* 
M* Riuwellf ItJUD* VTltb a lIKap and Snsra-'v^iiMS^ 



'* It In hardly possible to imagine a yoluineof msre yariotts interest tban 
tbis."' — BeUtimore American. 

** A work that cannot be too warmly commended to the reading pab- 
VLc/*—-Provide7ue American, 

*' All that is known of Egypt is condensed into this history: and the 
readers of It will find themselves well repaid for L'leir labour and money." 
— New- Haven Advm-tiser. ' 

" This volume is the most tnterestinfj as well as the most vaZuoMe, of 
the numbers yet pttblished.'*— Z<on^ Island Star. 

" This is one of the most valuable of the series of the Family Library." 
— Badger's Weekly Messenger. 

**■ The information respecting the present state of this interesting coun- 
try will be found peculiarly valuable."— iVnivYorfc Mirror. 

** The work is written in a very happy style, and presents a mass of 
Imowledge of the most nseftil and instructive character, collected together 
by great industry and research."— BaZtimore RepubUetm. 

** We think the writer lias perfbnned his task with a singular degres of 
ability and clearness."— TVifrune. 

*' TbiB is a volume (^ great imerest"—iV(no- ForA; Stemdard. 
" An account of this andent kingdom, connected as it is with events of 
the greatest importance both in sacred and [Nrofime history, cannot tail to 
be interesting to every person who has a taste for this species of know- 
ledge."— 'iV(Bu>- York Daily Advertiser. 

** This work is Ailly equal to any that have appeared in the Funily Li- 
brary, and that is one of the best of complhnents which can be paid it."— 
Albany Evening Journal. 

HISTORY OF POItAlf Dy firom tl&e earUest Period to 

Ukepreaent Time* By James Fletolierf Ksq* WitlA 

a Portrait of I^osetnslco* 18mo* 

I *' This work recommends itself to public notice by its clear, concise, and 
impartial history of a country and a people for whom the feelings of every 
lover of flresdom are now deeply interested."— iV. Y. Atlas. 

"Of the writer's folrness and research we have a very good opinion ; 
and his book is Just the thing that is wanted at the present moment."— 
New-York American. 

*'A more acceptable volume than this could not be presented to the 
public."- Cottrier 4r Enquirer. 

** A wwk of great interest"— AU>fon. 

" No work lus for a long period been published here so deserving of 
praise and so replete with interest." — American Traveller. 

" The history is well written, and is presented in a convenient and sno- 
cinct fbrm.*'— New-York Standard. 

"The present volume will prove, we think, highly acceptable to the 

public."— J^0nin^ P<^^' 

" It will require no recommendations to induce the reading community 
to possess themselves at once of this valuable and authentic work."— 
New-York Evening Journal, 

» It will be found an excsedingly interesting vtox^.**— Constellation. 

"It treats of a country and a people that attract at this moment the 
attentiqp of the whole world ; and here there is not an individual who is 
not interested in the struggle which the brave Poles are now engaged in 
KHT liberty and home.*— £«CQpi<iZe Advertiser. 
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To toose wbo are aedrous of obtaininf a knowIedfB of tiM moat c 
teemed authors of Greece and Rome, but po aocaa not tfae means or leisure 
for pursuing a regular course of study, ttae present undertaking must prore 
a vatuable acquisitfba. 

To him who, as Dr. Knox observes, although engaged in other punnits, 
is still anxious to "retain a tincture of that elegance and libnrality of sen- 
timent which the mind acquires by the study of ihe Classics, and wliich 
contributes more to form the true gentleman than all the nnsubetantial 
ornaments of modem affectation,'' such a collection will, it is conHdenUy 
uoped, prove acceptable. 

As the learned languages do not form part of the educatioa of females, 
the only access which they have to the valuable stores of antiquity is 
through the medium of.oorrect translation. 

The selection in intended to include those authors whose works may 
with propriety be read bv persons of both sexes ; and it will be obvious 
that the nature of the publication is of so permanent a character, as to 
prove equally interesting to posterity as to the present generatioa. Ttae 
whole will be presented to the public in a cheap, handsinne, and oniibrin 
size, fbnning a complete ** Family Classical Library," alike useflil for the 
purpose of instruction and amusement. Indeed, as Dr. Parr says, ** If 
you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is 
your duty to place in his hands the best translationa of the best OUt»riral 
Authors." 



XSNOPHOir* In a toU* 18mo« ITltb a Portrait* 

The Anabasis ; translated by Edward Spelman, Esq. 
The CvROPiEDiA ; translated by Sir M. A. Cooper. 

" Spelman's * Anabasis* is one of the most acctuate and elegant transla- 
tioBs that any language has produced.''— (riMtm. 

'* The soldier has always admired the talents of Xenophon in conduct- 
ing, and the scholar in describing, the ' Keireat of the Ten Tnousiand ;' 
and the philosopher and statesman have alike been delighted with bis 
charming work denominated the * Cyr^piedia.' "—Robinson'a AntiquUie* 
of Greece. 

" There are various and obvious reasons which make a publicalioD o' 
this kind highly desirable in this country."— 7'A« Ckurchmcai, 

" Good translations of the ancient classics have always been a greai 
desideratum.*^ — N. Y.Americatu 

*' The publication deserves the most liberal encouragement."— ;\r. Y. 
Constellation. 

** It is truly one of the most valuable works that could be presented to 
the public." — Providence Amnican. 

'* ludepeodently of lUcir literary merit, it is in ihese works that thetats> 
tory and manners of the ancients are bt^t studied."— Boi/. Aintriean. 

** The reputation of the present works is too well established to need 
commen(Iation at this day. filair, in ids Lectures, briefly remarks Ikai 
* they are extremely beautitUl. The circumstances are finely seleeisd, and 
the narrative is easy and engaging.' "-27. S. Gazette. 



UBRARY OF SZSXiEOT NOVEXiS. 



Thu ocdleetjon will embrace no wcnrks bat sacli as have received the 
impress of general approbation, or have been written by anthors of estab- 
lished character : and the publishers hope to reoeiTe such encouragement 
fh»m the public patronage as will enable them, in the course of tune, to 
produce a series of works of uniform appearance, and including most of 
the really yaluable noTelsand romances that have been or shall be issued 
from the modern English and American press. The store finom which 
"ttiey are at liberty to choose is already suffiriently great to ensure them 
against any want of good material ; and it is their intention to make such 
arrangements as shall warrant the public confidence m the judgment with 
which the selection will be made. The price, too, will be so moderate as 
to make the work accessible to almost any income ; and the style in which 
it is to be performed will render it a neat and convenient addition to every 
library. Several volumes are already published.— See Catalogue, 



YOUTH AUD manhood of CTRII< THORNTON. 
A Novel* In 9 vrols* ISmo* 

"K abounds in talent, in high and origiiul conception, and vigorous 
carrying out of characters; and is brought iiome to all, and made, as it 
were, a part of real life, by its oonnexion with, and dependence upon, , 
scenes that have actually passed in our own time, and, as it were, beibre 
our own eyes. It, like the novels of Scott, is of a class that will bear to 
be read and read again." — New-York American 

** Cyril Thornton is one of the best works of fiction which the present 
century has produced.**— i\r. Y. Evening FmI 

** Ttua is a good beginning. Cvril Ttiomton is a most unexceptionable 
vrork. Its great popularity in England and in this country Is well 
earned. lis style, tone, and purpose are equally fhultless. It is a history 
of human nature, revealing shoals and quicksands which lie in the way of 
all the mariners who make the voyage of lifb. It ranks fhirly with that 
class of books which are calculated to render those who use them better, 
happier, wiser.**— .A/Aony Evening JoiamaL 

" A work that has acquired for its author the reputation of a refined 
and powerfhl writer."— Boston. Amrier. 

** The tribunal of European critics has already awarded to the author 
a high seat in the synagogue of letters ; and we doubt not that his fame 
is destined to become extensive and perpetual."— JS^>en>iv /ounui/ 

" It is a novel of tbe first order: and those who have never read it had 
better procure it torlhwith."— A M. Mirror. 

** Colonel Hamilton's powers of description are of no inforlor order."-*- 
Stanaard 

" Very popular and interesting volumes."— Botfon Statesman. 

** A work of reputation among its class, and ranking, indeed, with the 
most respectable among the good novels of the day.^—CharleeUm Gazette. 

" A vmuable work."— il/bony Daily Advertiser. 

** Of the merits of this work, which is already well known to the public, 
it would be superfluous to speak."— Courier ^ Rntfuirer. 

**It ranks among the best of modem novels."— Jfercan^ Advertiser, 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 






The old B.iglish dramatists, the fVicnds and coatemporaries of ahakv- 
peare, have coauributed one of the most valuable portions to the fioeCie 
literature of our country. But, abounding an ihey do in wit atid fiuiey. 
In force and copiousness of expression, iu truth and variety of charaeier, 
in rapid change of incidents, in striking and Interesting sitoatiumt, and, 
above ail, iu justice and elevation of sentiment,— their works are tocalJy 
unknown to the generality of readers, and* are only found in the bands of 
an adventurous few who have deviated from the beaten paths of study 
to explore for themselves less familiar and exhausted tracu of literary 
amuseinenL The neglect of these authors, iu au age so favourable to 
works of imagination as the present, c^n only be ascribed to that occa- 
sional coarseness of language which intermixes with and pollatee tlie 

beauty of their most exquisite scenes Under these uircumacaooea, the 

editors of the Family Library have determined on ptibHshing a seleetiM 
from the plays (rf'Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, FtNnl, Shirley, Web- 
ster, Mlddleton, and others, omitting all such scenes and passages as an 
inconsistent with the delicacy and reaiiemeni of modem taste aiid 
ners. Whenever it is possible, the play will be printed entira. 



THJB PIiAYS OF PHIIjIP MASSINOKR. Ia 3 ▼•!•• 

18mo« WItIk a Portrait* 
THK PIjAYS of JOHN FORO. In » vols. ISmo. 

** There can be little doubt that the works of those dramatists who 
flourished in the time of Shakspeare will be eagerly purchased, as tlwy 
are very much wanted in this country. Although j;uutaining the essence 
of poetry, few on this side of the Atlantic are acquainted with their merits. 
It is singular that they have not been reprinted here before. A little of 
the solid thought and laboured composition of those days might be advan- 
tageously substituted for much of the flrippery now cut down into tedious 
metre, and eked out with forced and hackneyed rhyme."— X Y. Altrrvr. 

" The plays of Massinger abound in strongly drawn characters, vivid 
imacery, classical language, and interesting situations."— iVl V^. Standard. 

** Massinger stands in the highest rank as a dramatic writer, and per- 
haps approaches his great contemporary, Shakspeare, nearer than any 
other."— TTke Albion. 

** Massinger is held to be a writer of remarkable vigour of thought ; his 
language is nerrous, and frequently highly musical.'*— iV. Y. Amarictai. 

** Ford's writings are replete with beauties of sentiment and degance of 
language.*— JVeii>-Forifc Evening l*08t. 

" There is a peculiar folicity in Ford's manner.**— Boftimore Amaiomfi, 

See also Charleston Mercury and Gazetto— New- York Oonatellatioi^- 
Erening Post— Daily Advertiser— Gazette— Courier d& Enquirer— Eve- 
ning Journal— Commercial Advertiser— Mercantile Advertiser— Atlas- 
Albany Evening Journal— Boattm Statesman— Boatoa Coulter, &c &«. 
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AVrB'^CTING SCBNESI being Passages firom tbc 
I>iary of a late Physician* In d vols* ISn&o* 

"The scenes tho author describes are truly afiecting— they possess a 
thrilling interest. No Otie tvtio reads these sketcihee, taken ftom real life, 
will have occasion to look through works of fiction for scenes to excite 
and amuse htm. ThSTiraeity and good taste discovered in the author's 
manner, and the impressive moral given by his affbcting narratives, will 
render liis work liigbly aoeeptidila to the public.**— £. Rdigunu Telegraph. 

" It amuses, excites our sympathies, lets us into the knowledge of the 
depths of the human soul, and sets forth the value (^ the ' balm of Gilead 
and the physician there.* "—Ckriatian Intelligencer. 

^ They are written in a masterly style, calculated to attract and fix the 
attention of all classes of readers, and we think they will produce a salu- 
tary effect."— iV. E. Baptist Register. 

" We have read this work with unusual interest. It is evidently the 
production of a powerftil writer.**— Wesley an if. Visiter. 

" Exceedingly well vnritten and entertaining sketches.**— ^enin^Po«<. 

"They are drawn with a masterly hand, and appjEurently ttom real life. 
Many of them are not only interesting but instructive, and fitted to con- 
vey important moral le88ons.'**-7ot£maZ of Commerce. 

" In stvie, language, and matter, these sketches are unequalled by any 
thing of tne kind we have met with, and are evidently flrom the pen of one 
who unites to the acquirements of the scholar, a profound knowledge of 
human nature." — Courier *• Enquirer. 

" It is a collection of sketches flrbm real life portrayed in a most vivid 
and masterly manner."— Dat/y Sentinel. 

" The sketches are drawn with a masterly pen, and the moral has not 
been forgotten."— Storulard. 



THB INVAIilD'S ORACIiE Containing Directions 

fbr Invigorating and Prolonging Life; Peptic Precepts, pointing out 
agreeable and effectual methods to prevent and relieve Indigestion, and 
to regulate and strengthen the action of the stomach and tiowels, &c. 
&c. By WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. From the sixth London 
edition. Revised and improved by Rev. T. R. BARRETr, M.D., of 
New-York. 18mo. 

*' It is replete with valuable information to all those who deem the 
study of health essential to human happinesa.'"— Albion. 

" It presents a very handsome appearance, and contains ' much of deep 
concern' to the invalid as well as the healthftjl mwn.**— Standard. 

•< We find in it many valuable directions and maxims well meriting the 
stndy of all invalids, and all who consider themselves liable at any time 
of life to the assaults of disease."— JSvenmig'/oitma/. 

" The treatises contained in this work are worthy of general attention, 
and are well calculated to instrnct, benefit, and interest, not only the inva- 
lid, but the man of health.*'— iV. Y. Gazette. 

"It must be a popular vfork.^— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

" The work is well known to the public far its information, amuse- 
ment, and interest."- Coi<ri«r <J- Enquirer. 

" The anthor's works on the culinary art are the most popular in the 
laofuage, and the work before us has passed through six editions in 
London.*' — Evening Post. 

" It certainly appears to be one of the best works extant on the im- 
portant subject of which it treats."— il. Daily Advertiser. 

'*The most Important work that has recently appeared among us. *— 
Boston Statesman. 



JJBBJkXJt OF 8BX1SOT JXOmSLB, 



This eoUectioii will fmbraee no works but todi as hsn reesived tile 
impress of general approbation, or bave been written by autlion ofesiab- 
lisiied cbaraoer; and tbe publishers hope to reeoiTe sncb eneoonsauDt 
ftom the public patronage as win enable tbon, in tbe comae of mne, to 
prodnce a series of worte of uniform appearance, and inclndinf most of 
the really yalnable aovelsAnd romances that have been or shall be iasued 
ftom tlw modem EInglish and American press. The store Afom 'vrtiidi 
they are at liberty to choose is already sufficiently great to onrare fbem 
against any want of good lAaterial ; and it is their intention to make aadi 
arrangements as shall warrant the public confidence in the jodgment with 
which the selection will be made. The price, too, will be so moderate as 
to make the worit accessible to almost any income ; and the style in wbieb 
it is to be performed will render it a neat and convenient additicm to evwy 
library. Sereral volumes are already publiabed.— iSce Catalogue, 



TOUTH AND MANHOOD OF OTRIIi THORHTOH. 
A NoTel* In 3 -vols* liiniOa 

'*It abounds in talent, in hi^ and original eonceptioOf and Tigorom 
carrying out of characters ; and is brought home to all, and made, as it 
were, a part of real life, by its connexion with, and dependenoe upon, 
scenes that have actually passed in our own time, and, as it were, bdbre 
our ovm eyes. It, like the novels of Scott, is of a class that will bear to 
be real and read again."— JVino-Ybrit American, 

" Cyril Thornton is one of the best works of flctioo which tbe present 
century has produced."— iV. Y. Evening Post. 

" This is a good begmning. Cyril Thornton is a most unexcq[)tionabIe 
work. Its great popularity in England and hi this eountry is well 
earned. Its style,ione, and purpose are equally finiltless. It is a history 
of human nature, revealing shoals and quicksands which lie in tbe way of 
all the mariners who make the voyage of life. It ranks iUrly with that 
class of books which are calculated to render those who use them better, 
happier, wiser."— A/dony Evening Journal. 

" A work that has acquired for its author the reputation of a refined 
and powerlhl writer.**— Sm^oti Courier. 

*' The tribunal of European critics has already awarded to the antter 
a high seat in the synagogue of lettera ; and we doubt not that Us ftme 
is destined to become extensive and perpetnsl.**- £vcnt?i^ JoumaL 

" It is a novel of the first order ; and those who have never rrad it had 
better procure it forthwith."— A Jlf. Mirror. 

'* Colonel Hamilton's powen of description are irf* no inferior arder.*^— 
Standard. 

** Very popular and interesting volumes."— Boston Statetman. 

* A work of reputation amons its class, and ranking, indeed, wnb tbe 
most respectable among the good novels of the day."— CAorlMtow Oaattte. 

" A valuable vrotk.**— Albany Daily Advertiser. 

" Of the merits of this work, which is already well known to tbe MAHe, 
it would be superlhious to speak."— Courier *• Enquirer. 

**It ranks among tlie best of modem novels."— ifervonCife Adoertiatr, 
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